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Azr. L—DR. NEVIN AND HIS ANTAGONISTS. 
[Second Article.} 


Ir should perhaps, after all, not be very surprising, that Dr. 
Nevin’s course, in his theological treatises and discussions, has 

iven so much displeasure to the very few in the German Re- 
Sonal Church, and their allies out of it, who seem to have so 
zealousy combined for his overthrow, and for the proper casti- 

ation of the Synod which has dared to scandalize orthodox 

rotestantism, by tolerating the man, and enduring his doc- 
trines. Not indeed because he has failed to give proof of 
impeccability in his professional labors. His most exacting 
opponents would hardly make so severe a demand of one, 
whom they have come to consider inherently and irresistibly 
prone to philosophical and theological “ vagaries.”’ Neither 
would his most devoted and admiring disciples pretend to claim 
for their esteemed Teacher such infallible perfection, or for the 
numerous productions of his prolific pen, full freedom from all 
fault and blame. But we apprehend that Dr. Nevin’s faults 
have given his persevering accusers far less trouble and annoy- 
ance io his vertues, — « that the errors of style or of senti- 
ment, which they may have detected in his various contributions 
to our theological literature, have occasioned far less vexation 
and grief than those things in them which are most unblamable 
and true. His real xpwrey yevdos, the actual “‘ head and front of 
his offending,” we suspect rather to be this, that he has forced 
out incontrovertible evidence of the defection of many of the 
self-constituted leaders of modern Protestantism, from the 
doctrines of the very standards by which they hoped to con- 
demn him, and the virtual ae of aalaieed rational- 
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146 Dr. Nevin and his Antagonists. [April, 
istic inventions in their stead. This exposure has inflicted a 
double pang. It brands their favorite tenets with the stigma 
of bastardy, proving that they are not what they pretend to 
be, the legitimate offspring of old Protestant Orthodoxy. And 
this reproach is further made more scorching by threatening 
to reduce the hay and stubble of their own fair reputation, 
reared professedly upon this old foundation, to an ignoble 
ash-heap. For, right or wrong, Protestant, Puseyistic, or Po- 
pish, in his sentiments and predilections, it must by this time 
be conceded, that Dr. Nevin has been subjecting the high 
pretensions of his adversaries to severer tests than they seem 
willing or able to endure. They have been loud in vauntin 
forth their firm and undeviating adherence to the tradition 
orthodoxy of our Protestant Church Fathers, (notwithstanding 
their outcry against the authority of Tradition); but their 
claims to such glory have been so vigorously disputed, as to 
prove them pitifully shallow and unsound. They have proudly 
proclaimed that they belong to the genuine apostolical succes- 
sion, in all things pertaining to primitive doctrine and practice, 
(notwithstanding their exulting hosannas in favor of complete 
independency) ; but their brilliant pretensions have been in- 
volved in a gloomy haze of suspicion, if not shown to be utterly 
spurious. esi ing to the flesh, they are the direct descen- 
dants of the great and good men to whose piety and learnin 
we owe our noble Protestant Creeds and Confessions, roo 
and grounded in the teachings of the Bible and the Faith of 
the Ghureh ; and yet, when put to the test, they betray the 
backslidings of their hearts from the faith of these old con- 
fessions, by standing forth as the intrepid advocates of “The 
Bible only,” in full, anti-creed, sectarian style! They desire 
to be honored as the lawful and proper heirs to the Westmin- 
ster Confession, the Canons of Dort planted on the Heidelberg 
Catechism, and the Augsburg Confession combined with Lu- 
ther’s Catechism, and yet, when required to prove their integ- 
rity by these astarda, _~ plead as lustily for the right of 
private judgment as ever did the most self-sufficient champion 
of radical separatism, and do not hesitate virtually to repudi- 
ate the binding claims of established Church symbols, and 
= the divine right of Chureh authority. They boast of 
close ecclesiastical affinity with Luther, Zwingli, Melancthon, 
Ursinus, Calvin, and “the venerable fathers of Dort;’’ and 
yet, when tempted, mock at their doctrine concerning the 
sacraments, as mystificacious, semi-popish, and absurd! We 
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have seen already to how lamentable an extent this holds true 
of their fancies concerning the Holy Supper of our Lord. 
No wonder that so cold and ghostly a theory of this sacra- 
ment should speedily reduce the observance and dispensation 
of it to a fifteen minutes’ ot im as a minor appendage 
to the main “ performances*’ of the morning, and despatched 
with all the haste with which the elements can be distributed 
among the remaining communicants! How painful to be told, 
by those who can testify of what they have seen, and known, 
that New England Christianity should so — the sacrament 
of the Su ! No wonder the troubled conscience of the 
Puritan ral should utter its wail-notes against sacra- 
mental religion, and Mercersburg superstitions ! 

After what has been stated and shown, in regard to the 
renunciation on the part of Dr. Nevin’s antagonists, of the old 
doctrine of the Lord’s Supper, the reader will not be astonished 
to discover that they are guilty of similar defection from the old 
Reformed and Lutheran doctrine ee Holy Baptism. 
This defection also has come more fully to light, through their 
incautious zeal against Dr. Nevin and the Reformed 
Chureh. They very solemnly denounce Mercersburg pan. 
and charge those who t or tolerate it, with reviving and 
ing the abominable Popish doctrine of Baptismal Regeneration. 
And where do they find their apology for such denunciation ? 
Generally in the view advanced concerning the objective power 
of the sacrament, but more particularly im certain terms and 
expressions which seem to savor very — of Rome. 
Does then the use of such terms as “ baptismal grace,” and 
“the cleansing efficacy of the sacrament,” etc., involve a 
denial of the testant doctrine upon this subject, or a sur- 
render of the entire case to Rome! We are most sorry indeed 
to hear it. It was hardly to be expected, from those profess- 
ing such ardent zeal in favor of Protestantism, that they 
would so unwittingly concede the whole point at issue here to 
our common foe. Our old Confessions, and the venerated 
authors of them, are no way flattered by such a concession. 
Anxiously as they desired to shun Popish inventions and su 
stitions, they seemed to think that they in no wise betrayed or 
compromised the truth, either by ing fast to the mediate 

of the sacrament of Baptism, or to such terms as 
avowed their firm and unequivocal faith therein. They do not 
shrink at all from using such expressions as, “i ing into 
Christ,” “‘ regeneration,” “remission of sins,” as appropriately 
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148 Dr. Nevin and his Antagonists. [April, 
exhibiting the grace communicated to the baptized in a proper 
administration of the sacrament. Are they therefore Papists, 
or premature intimations of Puseyism? We trust not. Far 
more reasonable is it to suppose, that their modern representa- 
tives have suffered themselves to be moved from the old foun- 
dations by over-anxiety to get still further off from Rome. 
But as the sound and substantial doctrine of the ancient stan- 
dards seems to be left so far in the rear of the more prevalent 
Protestantism of our day, as not only to be forgotten, but to 
be reproached and condemned as the very heresy of Antichrist 
himself, when it is quoted and defended by those who prefer 
old bread to fresh foam, we shall certainly be justified in let- 
ting the honored authors of them vindicate themselves in their 
own language, against the charge of covert Popery impliedly 
brought —_— them, by these incautious friends of theirs. 
Hear then how boldly they speak of the efficacy of Baptism : 

“Baptism is a sacrament of the New Testament, ordained 
by Jesus Christ, not only for the solemn admission of the party 
baptized into the visible Church, dut also to be unto him a sign 
and seal of the covenant of grace, of his ingrafting into Christ, 
of regeneration, of remission of sins, and of his giving up 
unto God through Jesus Christ, to walk in newness of life, 
which sacrament is, by Christ’s own appointment, to be con- 
tinued in his Church until the end of the world.” 

“The effi of baptism is not tied to that moment of time 
wherein it isedinialnaseds yet, notwithstanding, by the right 
use of this ordinance the grace promised is not only offered, 
but really exhibited and conferred by the Holy Ghost, to such 
(whether of age or infants) as that grace belongeth unto, 
according to the counsel of God’s own will, in His appointed 
time.” 

This quotation is of course not made from the Puritan Re- 
corder, or even from the Presbyterian, or Christian Observer ; 
though one might have expected that Dr. Engles, at least, 
could hardly have conducted a paper upon the good old fash- 
ioned basis of his section of the Presbyterian Ghurch, for so 


many years, without even inadvertently admitting it, or the 
substance of it, into his spacious columns! Indeed we look 
in vain for anything equivalent with the above doctrine, even in so 
favorite and popular a treatise on Baptism as that of the venerated 
Dr. Miller, issued and circulated by the General Assembly's 
Board of Publication. And yet every letter of that quotation 
may be found in the Westminster Confession of Faith, chapt. 
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28, sect. 1 and 6. How shall we account for it, that modern 
writers upon the subject can find it so easy to slur over, or 
totally —— these doctrines of their acknowledged stan- 
dards ? they no more hold to such views, were it not wiser 
and better to move their elimination from the Book, than fall 
out by the way with those who may too confidently presume, 
that because they are still retained in the creed, they continue 
to be honored in fact? For no one, uninitiated, could possibl 
read this article of the Westminster Confession, or the 165 
and 166th Questions of the Larger Catechism, without at once 
concluding that renewing, regenerating efficacy in some real 
form was explicitly claimed for Holy Baptism, by the entire 
Presbyterian Church. 

In full unison with this doctrine of the Confession just 
quoted, is the following declaration, derived from another 
source : 

“God commands all who are his to be baptized with pure 
water, in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost, thereby signifying to us, that as water washeth 
away the filth of the body when poured upon it, and is seen 
on the body of the baptized when sprinkled upon him ; so doth 
the blood of Christ, by the power of the Holy Ghost, imternally 
sprinkle the soul, cleanse it from its sins, and regenerate us 
from children of wrath unto children of God. Not that this 
is effected by the external water, but by the sprinkling of the 
precious blood of Christ, who is our | sea, through which we 
must pass to escape the tyranny of Pharaoh, that is the devil, 
and to enter into the spiritual landof Canaan. Therefore the 
ministers on their part administer the sacrament, and that 
which is visible, but our Lord giveth that which is signified by 
the sacrament, namely the oie of invisible grace; washing, 
cleansing, and purging our souls of all filth and unrighteous- 
ness; renewing our hearts, and filling them with all comfort ; 
giving unto us a true assurance of His fatherly goodness ; 
putting on us the new man and putting off the old man with 
all his deeds.” 

What have we here, Mercersburg vagaries? They must 
indeed sound very much like them, in the ears of those who 
have such an abhorrence for the theology emanating from that 
source. No one at least, familiar with the views which Dr. 
Nevin’s opponents avow as orthodox, in opposition to his own, 
would suspect for a moment, that we have made the last citation 
from a Protestant symbol, or that it belongs to their own denomi- 
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national standard of Doctrine, and can be found in full in the 
thirty-fourth Canon of Dort! Assuredly so long as such 
terms and declarations are allowed to stand in the confessions 
of Dort and Westminster, the Christian Intelligencer and 
Presbyterian would act wisely in being more moderate in 
their vilifications of Mercersburg, and condemnation of the 
Synod of the German Refo Church, for advocating or 
tolerating the doctrine of baptismal grace. We challenge 
them to produce a single paragraph or passage, from any of 
Dr. Nevin’s writi which, honestly and fairly interpreted, 
is in conflict with dectrine of the Sacraments, set forth in 
the several quotations made. Indeed they would commend 
themselves as more courageous and candid than we venture to 
hope they are, if they will exercise liberality enough to publish 
in juxtaposition the language of their Confession on the subject 
of Baptism, and Dr. Nevin’s published sentiments on the same 
subject. They have done much to excite suspicion both against 
the Church and the man. Will they not go one step further, 
and prove that their accusations are well founded? The 
Christian public and a slandered Church have a right to de- 
mand this of them, or else may justly expect that they will 
evade ne opportunity of making full reparation for the injury 
inflicted upon those who have been traduced by their prejudiced 
geal and false testimony, by retracting their premature judg- 
ments and publishing the truth. 

Before dismissing this point, it will be proper to add, that 
as in the case of the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, the lax 
view prevailing of late in New England, and adopted from 
there as a substitute for the doctrine set forth in the standards 
of Heidelberg, Dort, Augsburg, and Westminster, led practi- 
cally to an undervaluation of it as a means of grace, and 
resulted in its being assigned a comparatively insignificant 
place in the services of the sanctuary ; so the modern unsacra- 
mental and anti-Protestant theory concerning Baptism, seems 
to be tending to the same practical disparagement of it. We 
have it, not merely from the respected source to which we are 
indebted for the statement made above, with reference to the 
indecent, not to say irreverent despatch, with which the Holy 
Supper is frequently administered in New England, but from 
the mouths of many other well — witnesses, that the 
baptism of infants is gradually falling more and more into 
disuse, even among the most zealous orthodox New England 
Churches. And is it to be wondered at? What is Baptism, 
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according to the prevailing modern Puritan theory, but un- 
meaning mummery? All that this theory offers or calls for 
can quite as well be secured—and among pious anti-Pedobap- 
tists is secured, without the rite. Does the Puritan Pedobap- 
tist solemnly dedicate his children to the Lord? His neighbor 
on the other side must be worse than a heathen man and an 
idolater, if he does not the same. Does the Puritan Pedobap- 
tist 1 his children, educate them for the Lord’s service, 
&e. is Baptist neighbor, most assuredly, is not so impious, 
and so indifferent to the iritual interests of his children, as 
not to do the same. o Pedobaptist con tions feel 
pledged to make common supplication for their baptized youth, 
and special provision for their religious nurture? Unques- 
tionably Baptist societies do the same, with equal fervor, and 
with as much faith, that their petitions will be heard. What 
advantage then hath the Puritan Pedobaptist, or what profit 
is there in Infant Baptism? None any way, upon his evisce- 
rating theory. Neither, as facts indeed seem to indicate, will 
it take long for active Yankee minds to discover this, and then 
at once dismiss infant baptism as an antiquated superstition, 
a puerile relic of Popery—at once unreasonable and absurd. 
And it will be well for the Presbyterian Church, located in a 
lower latitude, (geographically we mean,) if the tracts on Bap- 
tism, which are circulated among them, do not lead to the same 
deplorable result. 
ith such facts in view, how unreasonable and unrighteous 
it is for Dr. Nevin’s antagonists to denounce his sentiments 
upon Baptism as anti-Protestant, and defame the German Re- 
formed Church for preferring the old standard doctrine upon 
this subject, to a modern theory so shallow as scarcely to hold 
water enough to admit of Infant Baptism, and involving a 
strong tendency to the ultimate abrogation of the sacrament 
in every form, and for all classes of subjects. We envy not 
the position in which such glaring incongruities must place 
them before an impartial and —— Christian public. 
Having fully convicted Dr. Nevin of recreancy to the Prot- 
estant doctrine concerning the sacraments, and administered, 
what they doubtless deem, a richly merited rebuke, to the 
Church guilty of enduring such recreancy, his antagonists 
proceed next to arraign him upon a still more serious charge, 
and one which may well challenge the most anxious considera- 
tion of universal evangelical Christendom. The proper proofs 
of this charge were indeed tardy in their development. The 
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minds and hearts of those who took special interest in what 
transpired in the German Reformed Church, in connection 
particularly with her Theological school, were frequently dis- 
turbed with strange and sad presentiments, that in a case 
exhibiting such aggravating Se rae as zeal for Church 
authority in connection with Bible authority, feverish repug- 
nance to the supremacy of private judgment, and firm faith 
in the spiritual efficacy of the sacraments as channels for the 
actual communication of divine grace,—the root of the plague 
must be still more deeply imbedded in the theological system 
of the patient, and implicate some vastly more vital truth than 
either of those which had yet been openly assailed. For a 
time, however, this deepest root of all the trouble kept itself 
so adroitly concealed as to baffle the keenest-scented investi- 

ation. But after the lapse of a few years subsequent to 
their first discovery of the mischief gathering in Mercersburg, 
their patience, or their hope, was rewarded by what they too 
for a development in full, of the evil whose existence they had 
so strongly suspected. By means of the nicest theological 
equations they had calculated that some still undiscovered, but 
powerful influence, must be producing the alarming perturba- 
tions of the Mercersburg theological system, and at last the 
infallible precision of their melancholy calculations is fully, 
though mournfully verified ! 

The readers of this Review are no doubt apprized already, 
that the error to which we now refer, affects a no less vital 
doctrine than that of Justification by the imputed righteousness 
of the Lord Jesus Christ. No wonder that an evil of such 
gloomy magnitude should cast its sombre shadow considerably 
in advance of its actual appearance, and excite painful pre- 
sentiments of its existence and near approach, in minds so 
jealous for the purity of Protestantism! Now we have no 
fault to find with such jealousy itself, piously exercised, and 
duly tempered with Christian forbearance and charity. There 
are unquestionably occasions when jealousy is inseparable from 
the emotions of the purest and warmest love. In such cireum- 
stances indeed the workings of the former affection only prove 
the strength and fervor of the latter. And we are by no 
means insensible to the fact, that, in the hallowed sphere of 
church life and relationship, occasions frequently occur which 
awake and justify such jealousy. In these days especially 
the Evangelical Catholic Church, (by which it need hardly be 
said we mean the orthodox Protestant, in distinction from the 
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heretical Romish Church,) has frequent reason to complain of 
the wayward affections of children for whom she has travailed 
in birth, and whom she has tenderly nurtured for the Lord. 
Many think it a small matter to sunder the bonds of parental 
and filial union, and, tearing away from their spiritual home, 
run over into the fellowship of the foes of Christ and his true 
Church. It is their shame, and the grief of the Church, that 
many, instead of continuing so true and unswerving in their 
affectionate adherence to the truth as God has given it to them, 
as to be unsusceptible of temptation, are ever wildly “ gadding 
about to change their way,” and seem restive under the 
restraints of spiritual fidelity. The impure gaze of the old 
Charmer appears to have fastened with fatal enchantment upon 
the fluttering hearts of some, and they have no power to turn 
away from his eye, or escape from the snare into which they 
feel themselves deliriously drawn. Others suffer themselves 
to be beguiled with flatteries offered to their personal pride, or 
with delusive promises of deliverance from the shackles of 
superstition and the restraints of religious authority, and are 
thus tempted to abjure the faith of their fathers, and barter 
their ecclesiastical birthright for sinful gratification of personal 
ambition or spiritual pride. In proportion therefore as the 
Evangelical Protestant Church is conscious of the genuineness 
of her claim, to be recognized and honored as the true repre- 
sentative of Christ’s kingdom on earth, and is assured that she 
offers the surest and safest, if not the oniy way of salvation 
to men, and in proportion as she is sincerely zealous for the 
honor of her Head and High Priest, and the salvation of souls 
through faith in Him, will she regard all such imstances of 
disloyalty and fatal desertion with profound grief, and be stirred 
up by them to more anxious jealousy of the first indications 
of similar disloyalty and desertion on the part of others. But 
however justifiable such jealousy may be, it affords no apology 
to those who have themselves mfr Aes or betrayed, whether 
ignorantly or presumptuously, the true principles and practices 
of the Orthodox Church, from a position arbitrarily assumed 
to be right, to assail and denounce as traitors and recreants 
ail who may question their infallibility, or venture to expose 
their mistake. And yet this is what our antagonists have 
been doing, in reference to Mercersburg and the German Re- 
formed Church. 

An additional exemplification and proof of this may be 
found in their loud and virulent denunciation of the view ad- 
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vanced by Dr. Nevin, upon the great doctrine now under notice. 
They accuse him of denying the cardinal doctrine of the sin- 
ner’s justification by imputation alone, and commending the 
the Romish doctrine in its stead. Let us see on what grounds 
this charge rests. 

Dr. Nevin has said, that in his view the imputation of the 
righteousness. of Christ, as the only basis of the sinner’s 
pardon and justification, is not a fiction in the Divine Mind, 
reckoning as pertaining to the sinner and being his, what is in 
no way made over to him; but a fact, in which that which is 
freely imputed is also gratuitously and graciously imparted, 
so that the sinner’s justification before God is associated con- 
ditionally with his regeneration in Christ. Now this renewal 
of human nature individually in Christ is rendered possible 
only by the atonement made in the human nature of Christ, 
and the complete righteousness achieved for mankind by Him 
in that nature. But this was done generically, or if it suits the 
reader’s tongue and taste better, federally and representatively. 
Thus Christ accomplished and secured, in his representative or 
federal nature, that which was to be the procuring cause and 
living basis of redemption for all who would believe. The 
righteousness therefore procured in and by him, as the ground 
of the sinner’s justification, is a real and not a fictitious right- 
eousness. And inasmuch as this is a righteousness wrought 
by Christ in his Mediatorial capacity, it is immanent to the 
nature He condescended to assume on man’s behalf, really 
belongs to human nature as regenerated in Him. It follows, 
therefore, that the act of a sinner’s justification, upon his 
complying with the gospel conditions of repentance and faith, 
and thus becoming united livingly to Christ, involves a real, 
and not a fictitious, imputation of the righteousness of Christ, 
and an actual participation therein. 

All this has been repeatedly stated by Dr. Nevin himself, 
and with much more force. But we have preferred giving the 
view as apprehended by us, and in our own words. It is with 
this phase of the doctrine of Imputation that Dr. Nevin’s 
accusers find fault. They see the deadly serpent of the Ro- 
mish heresy coiled up in it, and accordingly give the alarm. 
‘Mercersburg teaches,” they cry, “that a man is justified 
by his own inherent righteousness, achieved by good works 
nape wrought, or good dispositions acquired, by virtue of 

is relation to Christ and the Church, The righteousness of 
Christ is not considered of sufficient value in itself, but must 
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be combined with the nal merits of the penitent, the 
believing and penan ing sinner. This is the Popish 
abomination of justification by personal works over — — 
it vitiates the ufficiency of the righteousness of Christ, 
and lays the axe at the root of evangelical Protestantism. 
Away with such heresy from the Protestant Church.” 

And what is their view of the doctrine of imputation? As 
well as it can be gathered from their indefinite and evasive 
statements of it, it seems to be this. They conceive of the 
person of Christ as standing in a perfectly isolated relation to 
the human race, ing the analogy drawn in Holy Writ, 
between Him and Adam, as a mere figure of speech. His doings 
and sufferings, as Mediator, partake in fall of this isolated 
nature; so that he stands before us sundered entirely, in His 
person and in His work, from all real union with the race, He 
came to redeem. Here then arises the important question : 
How shall His mediatorial work be made available for man? 
If the renewing power of His life in no way passes over to 
man, and the justifying and sanctifying efficacy of his a0 
eousness is not really communicated to those who seek salva- 
tion by it, how are they to be advantaged by His holy life and 
ropitiatory passion? To the uninitiated these might seem 
ke hard and perplexing questions. But their solution is easy 
to those who have the proper key. This key is found in the 
sensible and simple doctrine of a forensic or judicial imputa- 
tion. According to this, the righteousness of Christ, consid- 
ered as completely isolated and abstract, is set down in God’s 
account, to the credit of the penitent and believing sinner, 
(made so by the operation of the Holy Ghost upon the mind 
and heart, in a manner which is independent of Christ, except 
in so far as His atonement is the procuring cause of the 
Spirit's renewing influences,) in a purely external way, and so 
as of itself to effect, or be connected with, no moral or spirit- 
ual change of the person acquitted. The sinner is poor and 
in debt, externally ; the Mediator is boundlessly rich, cancels 
the sinner’s debt “ assuming it Himself, and so converts the 
sinner’s poverty into affluence. The sinner is naked, and well 
nigh perishing from exposure ; the Mediator externally clothes 
him with a garment of His own working, and so protects and 
saves him. The sinner isa criminal condemned to die; the 
Mediator assumes his guilt, suffers in his stead, and outward] 
secures for the wretched convict a complete nominal acquittal. 
In the entire relation between the Redeemer and redeemed 
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every thing is external, formal, forensic, until sanctification 
(in their view of it) has commenced. The whole transaction 
wears the air and exhibits the several parts of an outward 
legal arrangement, made before an earthly judicial tribunal. 
It enters not into the inner chambers of the soul, and lays not 
a purifying hold upon the spring of moral and spiritual life. 
And this is to be the proper exposition of the evangelical doc- 
trine of imputation, by which, as a sure standard, all views 
claiming to be sound and orthodox, must be tested, approved 
or condemned! Can any reflecting Protestant be so irrational 
as to dream of successfully combating the gross and ruinous 
error of the Church of Rome, upon this subject, with so absurd, 
fictitious and flat a view of Justification ? 

But this is not a fair exposition or evolution of the doctrine 
as laid down in the received Protestant standards. That the 
language and sentiments found in those standards may convey 
this view of imputation to those who examine them in order to 
find it there, we shall not deny. Some of the terms and 
expressions employed may even seem fairly to teach this form 
of the doctrine. But if we examine them with minds divested 
of warping prejudices, they will be found to bear and call for 
a very different interpretation, and one harmonizing fully with 
the view of Dr. Nevin, which has been so fiercely assailed. 

As it would unnecessarily lengthen our review of this point, 
to cite from more than one confession in proof of the above 
assertion, we shall limit ourselves to the definition found in 
the Heidelberg Catechism, which is admitted on all sides fairly 
and clearly to set forth this life-principle of Protestantism. 
We shall take the 20th and 60th Questions together. 

“20. Are all men then, as they perished in Adam, saved by 
Christ ? 

No, only those whe are ingrafted into Him, and receive all 
His benefits by a true faith. 

60. How art thou righteous before God ? 

Only by a true faith in Jesus Christ ; so that though my 
conscience accuse me, that I have grossly transgressed all the 
commands of God, and kept none of them, and am still 
inclined to all evil; notwithstanding, God, without any merit 
of mine, but only of mere grace, grants and imputes unto me 
the perfect satisfaction, righteousness and holiness of Christ ; 
even so, asif I never had had, nor committed any sin; yea, as 
if I had fully accomplished all that obedience which Christ 
hath accomplished for me ; inasmuch as I embrace such benefit 
with a believing heart.” 
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We are free to admit, that “if it isin the power of lan- 
e to convey an idea clearly,”’ it is done in this definition 
of justification by faith. But it would seem that it is not in the 
power of language to express a doctrine so clearly, as wholly 
to exclude misapprehension, or fully to secure it against per- 
version. What shall we say of the citation of a statement of 
doctrine, so lucid and explicit as this, in support of that stiff, 
external, forensic fancy of justification, which Dr. Nevin’s 
opponents have permitted themselves, in their misguided zeal 
inst him, to receive as the genuine Protestant doctrine ? 
ho can contemplate the pardoned, justified, accepted sinner, 
as delineated in this admirable and complete description, with- 
out at once discerning that he is a very different character 
from the fancy-sketch drawn in hard outline by the steel pen 
of the forensic theory? Here we have a living believer, 
regenerated, and thus accepted in Christ Jesus, possessing, as 
the gift of free unmerited grace, the righteousness, satisfac- 
tion and holiness of Christ, so imputed as to be actually 
granted unto him, and rejoicing therein as his sure and sufli- 
cient ground of hope, to the utter exclusion of all self-righte- 
ousness. How strong and strange a contrast to this life-like 
picture, does the form held up by the other theory present ! 
In this definition now we think may be found a solution of 
the great perplexity which Dr. N.’s antagonists find in under- 
standing this doctrine. ‘To their way of thinking, the several 
ve or acts connected with the sinner’s translation from the 
ingdom of darkness to the kingdom of light in Christ, are 
completely separated and sundered from canh other in fact, as 
they are in the formal statement and definition of the nature 
of those acts recorded in theological treatises, or ecclesias- 
tical confessions. And as these acts are defined, on paper, at 
separate and successive intervals of time, it seems to be assumed 
that the same intervals and successions occur in the actual 
experience of them. The remarkably natural method adopted 
by the Catechism in the presert instance, should have helped 
to correct this mistake, and would probably have done so, but 
for the firmer hold of some less natural, though perhaps more 
externally precise and exact system. We do not find here, 
first an abstract definition of imputation, then another of jus- 
tification, &c., but all are brought out together, interlocked 
and commingled, as in actual experience, yet each with sufli- 
cient distinctness to make its presence and place manifest to 
every sincere observer. Had the accusers of Mercersburg 
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been as careful in their examination of this subject, as ex- 
plained in the answer under consideration, as they have been 
zealous in searching out flaws in the issues of that school, they 
could not -have failed to perceive, and make due account 
of, the peculiarity above referred to. Dr. Nevin has nowhere 
denied the sinner’s entire dependence upon the righteousness 
of Christ for acquittal and for justification, but most distinctly 
avowed his full and cordial acceptance of this doctrine. He 
has indeed not sluggishly and servilely tracked the spoors of 
those, who seemed to have assumed certain traditional techni- 
calities in theology, as being themselves the orthodoxy they are 
designed to define or illustrate, and who are thus, by their 
one sided and false apprehension of those popular and time- 
honored terms, beguiled into the very errors they are profess- 
edly so anxious to avoid. On the con , he has been unre- 
served in declaring his hearty dislike to the mechanical adop- 
tion of such stereotyped terms, and the perversion of them to 
the support of views which they were never designed to teach. 
At the same time, however, we are convinced that a candid 
and impartial comparison of his view of the doctrine of Impu- 
tation, with the acknowledged standards, must result in this 
complete acquittal of the charge brought against him, and in 
the fall conviction that not he, but his antagonists, have departed 
from the highway of evangelical orthodoxy. 

In confirmation of this, pages of evidence —- be quoted 
from accredited writers of the earlier periods of the Protestant 
Church, from Zwingli, Luther, Calvin, and indeed all the more 
prominent expounders of evangelical doctrine, who wrote pre- 
viously to what has been fitly termed the scholastic age of 
Protestantism. But as in making such quotations, we should 
not feel justified in citing detached sentences out of their pro- 
per connection, (as the prosecution in the present case are accus- 
tomed teo much to do,) and whole paragraphs would swell our 
article beyond its intended limits, we must beg the reader to 
consult authorities for himself, or accept of the subjoined 
extract ‘from Ursius as a fair and satisfactory specimen of 
what may be found in the rest. 

In his exposition of the 60th question, in answer to the 


inqui ‘In what does righteousness differ from Justifica- 
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tian ?”’ he says : 
“ Righteousness is conformity with the law; or it is the ful- 
filling of the law, or that by which we are justified before 
God. Justification, on the other hand, is the application of 
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this righteousness toany one. They differ, therefore, as shape 
and the application of it to an object, or as whiteness and 
whitening or making white. Justification admits of the same 
division which we have made of righteousness, into that which 
is legal and evangelical. .* justification consists in effect- 
ing in us conformity with and the law. This is com- 
menced in us when we are regenerated by the Holy Spirit. 
Evangelical justification is the application of evangelical 
righteousness ; or, it is the imputation and application of the 
righteousness of another, which is without us in Christ; or it 
is the imputation and application of that righteousness which 
Christ wrought out for us by his death upon the cross, and by 
his resurrection from the dead. It is not a transfusion of 
righteousness, or of the qualities thereof; but it is the acquit- 
ting, or declaring us free from sin in the a of dod, 
on the ground of the righteousness of another. Justification 
and the forgiveness of sins are, therefore, the same: for to 
justify is, that God should not impute sin unto us, but accept 
of us and declare us righteous; or, which is the same thing, 
that he declare us righteous on the ground of the righteousness 
of Christ made over to us.” 

If the opponents of Dr. Nevin were quoting Ursinus against 
him, they would probably stop with this period, and persuade 
themselves, and others, if possible, that they had furnished a 
fair specimen of that commentator’s sentiments, and fully sus- 
tained their accusation. One or two expressions indeed occur 
in the above which might occasion some misgivings, but they 
could be read softly or hurriedly, and their sense be lost in the 
higher sound of the rest. Let us however proceed onward 
a few paragraphs, and allow our author the benefit of a fuller 
explanation. He asks: “ How does the satisfaction of Christ 
become our righteousness, seeing that it is without us ?”’ 

Note every word and phrase of the s uent reply. 

“ At first view, it seems absurd that we should be justified 
by any thing without us, or by something that belongs to 
qnetien Tt ie necessary, Ganchan, that we should explain 
more fully how the satisfaction, or obedience of Christ, becomes 
ours ; for wnless it be made ours, or be applied to us, we can- 
not be justified by it, just as little as a wall can be white if 
whiteness be not applied or fixed upon tt. We remark, then, 
that there are two ways in which the satisfaction of Christ is 
made over tous: 1. himself applies it unto us, that is, he 
makes the righteousness of Christ over unto us, and accepts 
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of us as righteous on account of it as though it were ours. 
2. We apply it also unto ourselves, when we receive the right- 
eousness of Christ through faith, that is, we rest assured that God 
will grant it unto us, that he will regard us as righteous on 
account of it, and that he will free us from all guilt. There 
is, therefore, a double application ; one in respect to God, and 
another in respect to us. The former is the imputation of 
Christ’s righteousness, when God accepts of that righteous- 
ness, which Christ wrought out, that it might avail in our 
behalf, and accounts us as righteous in view of it, as much 
so as if we never had sinned, or had at least fully satisfied 
for our sins. The other side of this application, which has 
respect to us, is the act itself of believing, in which we are 
fully persuaded that it is imputed and given unto us. Both sides 
of this application must necessarily concur in our justification ; 
Sor God applies the righteousness of Christ unto us upon con- 
dition, that we also apply the same unto ourselves by faith. 
For although any one were to offer another a benefit, yet if he 
to whom itt is gee does not accept of it, it is not applied to 
him, and 80 not become his. Hence without this last 
application the former is of no account. And yet our appli- 
cation of the righteousness of Christ is from God ; for he first 
imputes it unto us, and then works faith in us, by which we 
apply to ourselves that which is imputed ; from which it appears 
that the application of God precedes that which we make, 
(which is of faith) and is the cause of it, although it is not 
without ours; as Christ says, “‘ You have not chosen me, but 
Ihave chosen you. (John 15: 16)’—(Ursinus’ Commentary 
on the Heidelberg Catechism, translated by Williard, pp. 326-9.) 
Again we may say, in view of the above extract, “if it be in 
the power of language to convey an idea clearly,” it is here 
exhibited by Ursinus. The ground and procuring cause of 
justification is the righteousness of the Lord Jesus Christ. 
This is imputed and made over to the sinner, and reckoned as 
his own, through the free mercy of God. In order, however, 
that this imputation may take effect, the sinner must make 
Christ’s righteousness his own by a believing appropriation of 
it. When thus appropriated and embraced, it continues indeed 
to be the righteousness of Christ, but it is the righteousness of 
Christ in him, or, in the still more comprehensive and express- 
ive language of the Holy Scriptures, “Christ in him.’’ And 
this righteousness, thus “ freely granted” by the grace of 
God, and believingly embraced by the heart of man, is the 
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actual basis of man’s justification. God's free and sovereign 
application by grace, combining with man’s hearty appropriation 
of it by faith, results in the sinner’s full pardon and accept- 
ance. “‘ Both sides of this application must necessarily coneur 
in our justification. For although any one were to offer another 
a benefit, yet if he to whom it is offered does not accept of it, it 
is not applied to him, and so does not become his.” 

Which view of imputation, now, harmonizes most fully with 
this elucidation of the subject by the author of the Heidelber, 
Catechism, that of Dr. Nevin, or that of his opponents? H 
these latter not given so many and such painful proofs of dis- 
ingenuousness, we should be willing to let this question rest 
with a direct appeal to their own judgments. But although 
the case is so clear as not to admit of candid doubt, it is ques- 
tionable whether they will have the courage and manly frank- 
ness to acknowledge it. Whether however they do or not, 
the issue between them and Mercersburg manifestly becomes 
something very different from what they would make it appear 
to be. The point which was to be settled by the German Re- 
formed Church here again, was not whether the old evangelical 
doctrine of Justification should be adhered to, or a philosophical 
and cunningly contrived modification of the Romish error be 
adopted as a substitute for that doctrine; but whether that 
doctrine, as legitimately carried out by Dr. Nevin, should 
continue to be held sacred in its genuine old sense, or the me- 
chanical and superficial theory of modern Puritanism be allowed 
to — its place, and be embraced as the only orthodox and 
rational exposition of it. The Church has almost unanimously 
decided in favor of the old school view. This has been an 
occasion of unfeigned chagrin to the antagonists of her theo- 
logical Professor, and of some grief to her, because of the 
bitterness of spirit manifested by the profuse revilings they 
have heaped upon her, for having so firmly maintained her 
ground against all their assaults. But these days of calumni- 
ation will pass by, as have others by which they have been 
preceded. And then, when the reputation of the Church will 
shine forth all the brighter, for having been made to pass 
through the fires of unmerited reproach, it will be well for her 
calumniators if they can prove, that though — were strangely 
mistaken, through the influence of unconquerable prejudice, in 
their judgment of the whole case, they were nevertheless 
upright and sincere in what they did. We trust that when 
their day of trial comes, (and who does not see that the errors 
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of their rationalistic form of modern Protestantism are hasten- 
ing it on ?) they may have at least this consciousness for their 
comfort, amid the terrors of times of such a warfare between 
truth and error, the Church and the world, Christ and Anti- 
christ, as has never yet been witnessed upon the earth. 

Before dismissing this point, we cannot withhold an expres- 
sion of amazement, at the strange oversight, on the part of 
Dr. Nevin’s antagonists, of the remarkable resemblance be- 
tween their notion of Justification, and one of the most foolish 
and exceptional contrivances of the Papal Church for secu- 
ring this same benefit to the sinner. They should not need to 
be told that we refer to the peculiarly convenient method, 
which the Church of Rome has discovered and adopted, for 
supplying the moral deficiencies of one man by drawing upon 
the redundant righteousness of another. They of course are 
aware, how extensive and lucrative a traffic pious priests are 
busily engaged in carrying on, for the advantage of the Church, 
by means of the precious treasures of works of supererogation 
with which her spiritual granaries are so abundantly stored. 
A great and glorious idea that, of so husbanding the crumbs 
of the ecclesiastical table, that poor dogs nigh to perishing with 
hunger, and yet too lazy or too dumb to find food for them- 
selves, may draw near and grow fat upon the superabundant 
gatherings of others, more laborious or more lucky than them- 
selves—and that too without the toil of mastication, merely 
by gazing at the dainty droppings, and having the virtue they 
contain made over to them, externally, by a sort of sacerdotal 
magic ! 

There is of course a vast diversity between this sagacious 
device and the other scheme, in respect of the moral ee 
and intrinsic excellence of the advantages thus transferred, 
corresponding with the infinite superiority of the perfect right- 
eousness of our Lord Jesus Christ, over the pitiful perform- 
ances of Rome’s most rigorous saints. But the fundamental 
conception of both isthe same. The mode of transfer in the 
one case is as fully external and superficial as it is in the other. 
Indeed so striking is the analogy between the two, thus con- 
templated side by side, that they seem to be, if not the twin 
issue of one parturition, at least fraternally related. Which 
claims to be Esau, and which Jacob, we shall not pretend to 
decide, but there can be no doubt as to their common paternity. 

How remarkable that those precisely, from whom we are accus- 
tomed to hear the most unqualified denunciations of Popery, 
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and who are so notable for their ‘ity in detecting, and 
their zeal in prosecuting the first and faintest Romanizing ten- 
dencies betrayed by others, should themselves be so warm and 
earnest in maintaining one of Rome’s most favorite dogmas, 
and that too one of the most unscriptural and pernicious! 
But it only furnishes another illustration of the close consan- 
guinity existing between extremes. The Unitarian Brownson 
became a Papist long before Bishop Ives. And it will be far 
easier for the editor of the Protestant Quarterly to embrace 
Romanism than for Dr. Nevin. The barriers in the way of 
the former are the mere wicker-work of sentiment—feeling— 

assion. Before Dr. Nevin can renounce faith in the Catholic 

rotestant Church, and bow hearty assent to the monstrous 
claims of Popery, he must abandon his profound and firmly 
established theory of the Church as a living organism imbued 
with self-developing capacities, subdue his convictions of the 
potential presence of God in history, and demolish those very 
arguments with which he has been so long successfully pro- 
moting and strengthening the cause of truth, and repelling 
the assaults of its foes. F or a passionate man, it is compara- 
tively easy, upon growing cool again, to stand forth and say, 
“T spoke in anger foolishly, and repent.” But for an upright 
man, who calmly lays down a proposition, and with the severe 
precision of a Sor edreerve demonstration establishes it, to 
turn around and deny what he has proved to be certainly true, 
and repudiate the result so cautiously reached by rigid demon- 
stration, requires a mental and moral revolution which cannot 
be executed in a day. In spirit and theory, therefore, we 
regard the Protestant Quarterly as standing in far closer affin- 
ity with Brownson’s Quarterly and Rome, than does the sadly 
stigmatized “ Mercersburg Review.” 

The last item in this special list remains to be noticed. But 
how shall it be approached or treated? We confess we are at 
a loss to determine. It is difficult to ascertain precisely the 
real temper and spirit in which this last specific charge is 
brought. The matter involved is of so serious and solemn a 
nature, that it seems hardly supposable that the accusers were 
merely jesting, or experimenting, for their own amusement, 
upon the excitability and the credulity of a proverbially 
mobile religious public. True, there are men, (we do not say 
that the editor of the Protestant Quarterly is one of them,) 
whose love of joking has become so violent a passion, that they 
will pay almost any price for a laugh—men capable of the 
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most indecorous levity, even in treating of most sacred things, 
if only mirth may thus be excited. For such, as well as for 
himself, poor Burns admonished in vain, that 


“ An atheist’s laugh ’s a poor exchange 
For Deity offended.” 


The nature of the present case, however, prompts the hope, 
that even the most powerfully besetting levity would be 
sobered into somewhat becoming awe and earnestness, on 
approaching a point of such sacred moment as that embraced 
in this particular charge. And yet the heresy of which Dr. 
Nevin is here so unhesitatingly accused is so blasphemous, and 
involves moreover such violent and glaring contradictions 
with all that has gone before it, in the way of blame and con- 
demnation, that it is not easy to persuade oneself that the 
charge is seriously preferred. Whoever takes the trouble of 
a candid and careful examination of Dr. Nevin’s peculiar 
views upon the several subjects involved in this entire contro- 
versy, cannot fail to remark, how manifestly they tend to 
inspire the deepest awe and reverence for the person of our 
Divine Redeemer. Whatever else might give offence or excite 
suspicion, no cause, assuredly, could be found for taking excep- 
tion to the ne persine | of the Mercersburg school. In the 
construction of every theory, and the discussion of every sub- 
ject, the chief and highest aim is always seen to be the exal- 
tation of the person of Christ, and the reverent admiration of 
His work. What other effect would be legitimately produced, 
by the subjection of private judgment to the reasonable 
restraints imposed upon it? What else, of greater magnitude 
than this, would result from the general prevalence of the 
doctrine, that the Church, which is the Body of Christ, is as 
divine as the Bible, which is His book ? How clearly would 
this be the effect produced by a hearty acceptance of the 
reality of Christ’s presence in the Holy Sacraments, and the 
efficacious virtue of His presence in them for those who receive 
them upon the prescribed conditions! And, finally, what 
theory of the sinner’s justification before God can beget such 
holy and awe-inspiring convictions of the relation of the ran- 
somed to the Redeemer, as that revived and advocated (not 
invented) by Dr. Nevin? And yet one~of his antagonists 
professes to have discovered evidence against him, to prove 
that he teaches, that the Theanthropic person of Christ was 
tainted and defiled with sin. How many of Dr. Nevin’s 
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accuser’s have been persuaded by the evidence adduced to 
believe this serious charge, we have not had the means of 
ascertaining. It has probably been too gross even for the 
most prejudiced to entertain. Upon matters affecting less 
fatal issues, they might suffer themselves to be beguiled into 
a cordial hatred of Mercersburg heresies, by the witty and 
amusing logic of their Philadelphia friend. But they have 
doubtless halted here, alarmed at.the audacity which the indict- 
ment for such a heresy involves. 

To suppose that this charge has not been brought seriously, 
and in good faith, shuts us up to the necessity of a pain 
inference with regard to the sincerity and veracity of the party 
making it. This inference Dr. Nevin, with the honest indig- 
nation of injured Christian uprightness, does not hesitate 
openly to charge upon the party by whom he considers himself 
maligned. Who can wonder at the warmth of his indignation ? 
Who can take offence at the plainness of speech with which 
he repels the abhorrent accusation? If his antagonists think 
so lightly of the sin as to feel no reluctance in laying it at his 
door upon trivial grounds, he nevertheless cannot so regard it. 
And we honor him for his decided repudiation of the charge. 
When calumniated as teaching what he thought his opponents 
had abundant reason to know, that he not only did not hold, 
but abhorred, it was not merely his right but his duty to speak 
out, and it would have been pardonable if he had expressed 
his indignation in terms more intelligible even, to ordinary 
readers, than merciful Latin. 

But we prefer yielding to the softer suggestion of charity, 
and allow that, whatever may have been the impression made 
by the first perusal of Dr. Nevin’s views upon the person of 
Christ, the party originating this remarkable charge did, upon 
gazing longer at them, begin to see the evil sought, and pres- 
ently persuade itself that the monster error lay really lurking 
in the theory advanced. As already intimated, however, we 
do not believe that many agree with this persuasion. What- 
ever difficulty one or two of Dr. Nevin’s most uncompromisin 
antagonists may have, in understanding how Christ poe 
assume humanity in its fallen form, without becoming an actu- 
al sinner, others are not necessarily so prejudiced or so dull 
of apprehension, but that they can at once perceive, that this 
view is nothing but the prevailing orthodox view of this sub- 
on only presented in an abstract and scientific form. The 

ave ever had the humanity of Jesus Christ presented te their 
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view as one bearing most distinctly, yet innocently, the humili- 
ating lineaments of the fall. In the lowliness of his earthly 
condition, and his constant poverty, they behold him stooping 
down to be, in his own holy person, the bearer of sorrows to 
which mankind would have been utter strangers, but for the 
fall. In the literal fulfilment of the minute delineations of 
prophecy, setting him forth as “a root out of dry ground, 
without form or comeliness, as having no beauty in him that 
we should desire him; as despised and rejected of men, a man 
of sorrows and acquainted wi grief ; as wounded and bruised ; 
as oppressed and afflicted; and having his visage so marred 
more than any man, and his form more than the sons of 
men ;’’—in all this it is seen that our divine Redeemer, in 
taking upon him our nature, was pleased to assume it in that 
form in which he might freely, yet innocently, share, suffer, 
and triumph, over all those griefs and woes, which, though 
harmless in themselves, are yet the entailments of a sinful fall. 
“ Christ took not on him the form of angels,” nor yet of 
Adam unfallen, but of the seed of Abraham. In him we see 
an illustration, not of innocent human nature, in the glorious 
and exalted development through which it would have passed, 
had not the fatal fall blasted its prospects and its powers,— 
but of innocent human nature bearing up triumphantly under 
the sorrowful effects of that fall innocently assumed, that for 
our sakes they might thus be triumphed over even in the endu- 
rance of them in our fame It is written twice that Jesus 
“ sighed,” and once “deeply in his spirit.” Who will ques- 
tion that these sighs were the heavings of an aching, bursting 
heart, and not the mere affections of sorrowful oppressions 
never felt? But would the heart of Adam unfallen, or unaf- 
fected by the fall, ever have been susceptible of such unuttera- 
ble grief? It is — twice written that “Jesus wept.” 
Were those genuine human tears, flowing not from the eyes 
merely, but from his human heart? There is but one answer. 
And yet how incongruous with all our conceptions of what 
would have been man’s happy lot on earth, but for the fall, 
to assume that Adam or his posterity maintaining their integ- 
rity, would ever have felt a pang of sorrow, or let fall a single 
tear of grief! But why cite special instances in illustration 
of what is uninterruptedly exhibited in the whole life of our 
Lord-on earth, the glorious hours of Transfiguration on Tabor 
alone excepted ? 

It is hard to understand how, with facts like these so plainly 
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set before them, any should take offence at the declaration that 
Jesus our Lord took upon Him human nature as marred and 
afflicted by such sad effects of the fall. Even if special care 
had not been taken to say and show, that this was meant in a 
sense which utterly excluded all idea of personal guilt, it might 
have been supposed and charitably presumed, that the view 
did not involve so blasphemous an imputation. But with this 
almost superfluous precaution to secure himself against misap- 
prehension, it seems strange indeed that Dr. Nevin’s oppo- 
nents should still persist in misunderstanding him. All that 
he has affirmed amounts to this,—that in the Lord Jesus Christ 
we do not see an exhibition of human nature as it would have 
been without the fall, but of human nature as bearing upon it 
and in it the effects of the fall, though without the defilement 
of that sin and corruption which have entailed these effects 
upon human nature. Christ entered into full and proper union 
with human nature in this form. That this union might be 
preserved pure from all taint of human depravity in the i 
cess, it was effected by the creative overshadowing of the Holy 
Ghost. That it might, at the same time, be real and substan- 
tial, the process involved, naturally, the assumption of her 
flesh and blood in whose holy womb it was so mysteriously and 
mercifully accomplished. And thus, miraculously shunning 
the heinous taint of sin, our blessed Redeemer nevertheless 
submits, with amazing condescension and pity, to the endurance 
of the infirmities and sorrows to which mankind are liable only 
in consequence of the fall. He joined his Divine nature to 
that of fallen humanity. 

That there is nothing in this view which is inconsistent with 
the teachings of the Bible, or the acknowledged doctrines of 
the German Reformed Church, or indeed any other evangelical 
Church, need not be proved. It bears the impress of genu- 
ineness and orthodoxy upon its face. And, in all probability, 
Dr. Nevin’s accusers would not have failed to see this, but for 
the superficial and unsettled character of their own notions 
upon this solemn and important subject. 

Having almost unconsciously dwelt longer, than was intended 
at the outset, upon the consideration of the special charges 
preferred against Dr. Nevin by his antagonists, and in the 
= of which they have endeavored to implicate the German 

eformed Church, our notice of the two remaining general com- 
plaints, in which they gather up and bundle together whatever 
else they can find, that is deemed faulty and pernicious, in the 
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man and his writings, shall be cursory and brief. Indeed 
the case, as we view it, demands but little additional consid- 
eration, and might even be dismissed at this point without 
further remark. If Dr. Nevin has been sincere in avowing 
his views and convictions upon the several topics already 
reviewed, (of which no one enjoying his acquaintance can 
entertain a doubt,) he must be thoroughly Protestant, in the 
very best sense, and both logically and theologically, in head 
and in heart, adverse to Popery. No man can be a Papist 
who entertains his view of the relation of the Bible to the 
Church—for the Council of Trent says, virtually, ‘‘ Whosoever 
affirms that opinion, let him be accursed.’’ No man can be 
a Papist, either intellectually or affectionally, who maintains 
the right of the individual Christian.as Dr. Nevin has argued 
and defended it ; for the Council of Trent has declared most 
solemnly concerning such an one, ‘‘ Let him be accursed.” 
No one can deny and disprove the physical ubiquity of our 
Lord’s body, and its material presence in the Holy Sacrament, 
as he has done it, and be else than a Protestant, still less be 
tending Romewards; for the Romish Hierarchy again de- 
nounces its fearful curse against all such. No man can hold 
and avow his view of Justification by faith in Christ alone, 
and be any thing less than a Protestant, in the eyes of Rome, 
or elude its dire anathema against every one who embraces 
and maintains this ancient Apostolic Protestant doctrine. The 
declaration of Rome on this point is most explicit: “ Si quis 
dixerit, homines justificari vel sola imputatione justitize Christi, 
vel sola peccatorum remissione, exclusa gratia, et charitate, 
qu in cordibus eorum per Spiritum sanctum diffundatur, 
atque illis inhaereat ; aut etiam gratiam, qua justificamur esse 
tantum favorem Dei; anathema sit.”” (Concil. Trid. De Justi- 
ficat. Canon. 11.) And as for his theory of the person of 
Christ, by the testimony even of his antagonists themselves, 
the anathema by which Rome sent Nestorius to the portion of 
heretics, would doom Dr. Nevin to the same inheritance. So 
long as Dr. Nevin holds fast, with a sincere grasp, to the views 
upon these doctrines, for which he has been hitherto so earn- 
estly contending, he cannot leave the fold of Catholic gospel 
Protestantism, and could not find admittance into the courts of 
Rome. So far therefore as our own impressions and feelings 
are concerned, we could bring this article to a close, with but 
two or three additional remarks, briefly expressive of our dis- 
agreement with some of Dr. Nevin’s views as well in reference 
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to Protestantism as Popery, and yet of our full conviction, 
that he has spoken of neither, in a manner which at all justi- 
fies the fierce and sweeping denunciations of him, in which some 
of his more passionate anti-Popery antagonists have so freely 
indulged. So summary a disposal, however, of such vital 
points, would doubtless subject the writer and the article to 
the severest suspicions and censures of those whose gross mis- 
apprehensions, misrepresentations, or malice, he has ventured 
to expose. It may be well, therefore, to avoid the appearance 
of evil, by giving these points some of the special attention 
they may be thought to merit. 

Tn the items remaining to be noticed, Dr. Nevin is charged 
with treason against Protestantism, and a virtual vindication 
and adoption of the most offensive characteristics of the Romish 
Church. 

As already intimated, we differ very decidedly from much 
that Dr. Nevin has said upon both {owe points. With an 
upright and commendable desire and effort, to arouse sleepin 
Protestantism to a proper sense of her evils and perils, an 
to stir up her friends to some worthy endeavors to have those 
evils remedied, and those threatening perils guarded against, 
he seems unconsciously to have been led into an exag- 
gerated apprehension and representation of them. He has 
looked at the miserable isms and schisms, by which the har- 
mony of the Protestant Catholic Church has bepn distracted, 
and her strength enfeebled, with so earnest and steadfast a 
gaze, has put himself so closely in front of these sadly preva- 
lent and deplorable developments, and contemplated them so 
absorbingly, that they seem, at times, to have shut out ever 
other prospect, and to have filled his heart with well-nigh 
hopeless apprehensions for the final issue, to which they appear 
to be resistlessly tending. Supposing that he was dealing 
with sincere friends, and with honorable enemies, his unre- 
served candor in announcing his convictions, unguarded b 
qualifications which he presumed would be taken for granted, 
has exposed his expressed opinions to most unfortunate and 
prejudicial inferences. Disappointed and grieved at such 
unfair and ungenerous conduct, he has been tempted to enter- 
tain and avow still stronger aversion to the evils, whose frank 
exposure brought so much unmerited and unexpected abuse 
upon him, and still more desponding fears for the ultimate 
success of a cause defended by such false friends. The result 
has been, that his honest and ardent zeal, in bringing the 
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faults of the Protestant system fairly into view, that they 
might be more deeply and generally deplored, and so in the 
end be radically corrected, has led him sometimes to speak of 
the system, as though it were all faulty, diseased with an incu- 
rable cancer. And in such connections the reader will be 
occasionally pained at discovering, that he inadvertently com- 
mits the very error of making false issues, of which his antag- 
onists are so often guilty in their treatment of his articles. 
Of this character, to cite but a single illustration, is the ques- 
tion put in the article on “ Modern Civilization,” (Mercersburg 
Review, 1851, p. 171,) concerning the apostacy of the Middle 
Ages, in which a view is impliedly ascribed to Protestants, which 
we feel assured is entertained by very few, if by any, promi- 
nent and influential members of the Evangelical Protestant 
Church. It would probably be no easy task, even for Dr. 
Nevin, to show that the sentiment, that ‘the presence of God 
in the Church became a total failure in the ten centuries fol- 
lowing the fourth, making room only for the presence of the 
Devil,” is cherished to the extent insinuated by the question.* 

But it is much easier to find fault with another man’s way 
of performing some needful work than to do it better, or as 
well, ourselves. Dr. Nevin has been practising ecclesiastical 
surgery, and, we are assured, with the most sincere and kind 
intentions. But who has not heard the faithful and skilful 
surgeon frequently charged with insensibility to his patient’s 
sufferings under the operation, and with a seeming indifference 
as to the depth of the incision made, or the pain attending it, 
only so that no artery was severed, or vital organ touched, and 
the root of the cancer reached! So it appears to have hap- 
pened to Dr. Nevin. The future must prove whether he has 
really succeeded in reaching the root of the disease in the 
present case, or whether, rough as some have regarded the 


* The articles on ‘Pseudo-Protestantism,” ‘ The Sect System,” “ Bible 
Christianity,” ‘‘ Early Christianity,” furnish many unpleasant instances of 
this character, attributing to Protestantism in general views which, if enter- 
tained at all in the form stated, are held by but very few, and those only 
blustering and fiery fanatics. We are as unwilling, and think it quite as 
unfair, chat Evangelical Protestantism should be held responsible for the fol- 
lies of all who call themselves Protestants, as others are to have Popery charged 
with all the errors and crimes of Papists. It were quite as just to blame the 
Romish Church with the earlier heresies that sprang forth, (or were cast off.) 
from its bosom, as to charge Protestantism with the guilt of all the errors 
and evils, held and done, by renegade sects, which have been cut off from 
Evangelical Protestant fellowship. The world is not divided between Protes- 
tantism and Popery, as Mr. Brownson, and other redoubtable Romanists, would 
seom to have it. There is another element at work. 
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operation, it was still too gentle to effect much good. Judging 
from his successful treatment of the Anxious Bench epidemic, 
there is reason to hope that most desirable effects may result 
from his management of this. 

The real point at issue here, however, is not whether, in his 
discussions upon the present condition and aspects of Protes- 
tantism, he might not have written with less severity, or whether 
he has not conceded to the foes of the Evangelic Catholic 
Church, as well Romanists as Rationalists, more than it was 
proper or just to yield—but whether he has said or done any 
thing which fairly justifies an impeachment for treason, or 
which is irreconcilable with fidelity to the duties and obliga- 
tions of his official position? His antagonists affirm that he 
has. But how do they attempt to sustain the charge? By a 
most disingenuous oversight of all that he has ever said in 
support and defence of Protestantism, and holding it back 
from that portion of the Christian public among whom their 
publications circulate, as though Dr. Nevin had never written 
but in denunciation of the system; by grossly perverting and 
misrepresenting his exposures of the evils and errors of Prot- 
estantism, and his object in making them; and finally, by 
attributing to him sentiments which he utterly repudiates. 

According to the testimony of his opponents, Dr. Nevin 
would seem never to have used his pen, except in denunciation 
or defamation of the system he is pledged to defend. His 
translation and endorsement of Dr. Schaff’s able Tract on the 
Principle of Protestantism, the sole aim of which is to show 
the impregnable strength of the foundations on which the 
Protestant Church rests,—his articles on Balmes and Brown- 
son, the former designed to prove the claims of Protestantism 
to the incalculably great results of Modern Civilization, the 
latter to vindicate the Protestant principle of Christian free- 
dom and authority, and prove the absurdity of the tyrannical 
theory of Romanism upon this oiiedouall this (to say noth- 
ing of the general aim of all that he has written, or of the 
numerous remarks incidentally introduced even in articles 
written in order to make Protestantism more sensible of its 
sores,) is treated by his antagonists as though nothing of the 
kind had ever been written by him. Besides defending spe- 
cific Protestant doctrines with unusual power, as has been seen 
in noticing the specific charges brought against him, Dr. Nevin 
has reiterated his firm faith in these doctrines, in their true 
old Protestant sense, and not only affirmed his full confidence 
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in Evangelical Protestantism as a system, but brought out 
stronger reasons why he, and all other Protestants, should main- 
tain this confidence, than ever the readers of the Protestant 
Quarterly, at least, have been favored with. Who has ever 
proved more unanswerably than he has, that the Reformation 
was a great and glorious work of God, “ the greatest act of the 
Catholic Church itself, the full ripe fruit of all its better ten- 
dencies ; . . an actual advance of the religious life and con- 
sciousness of the Church, by means of a deeper apprehension 
of God's word, beyond all previous attainments of Christen- 
dom; .. not a revolutionary separation from the Catholie 
Church, produced by the will of the Reformers, but a separa- 
tion produced by the stiff-necked Papacy, which, like Judaism 
at the time of Christ, identifying itself in a fleshly way with 
the idea of the absolute Church, refused to admit the onward 
movement”? Who has ever declared more emphatically than 
Dr. Nevin, that Protestantism is “‘ something immeasurably 
better than Popery,” and that it was “‘ a legitimate and neces- 
sary reaction against the wrongs of Romanism” ?—But we 
will not abuse the reader’s patience, nor our own, by continuing 
the superfluous task of quoting declarations found every where 
scattered over Dr. Nevin’s articles, furnishing stronger evi- 
dence than a set argument on the subject, that Dr. Nevin has 
ses his antagonists abundant proof, that he is as true a 

rotestant as any of them, if they had only been unprejudiced 
enough to take notice of the proof. 

They have preferred, however, to pass all this by unnoticed, 
and refuse, in their consideration of his opinions, to give him 
the least credit for any such declarations. And not satisfied 
with denying him the adyantage of his avowed opinions on 
this general subject, they seem incapable even of candidly 
reporting his views of the evils besetting modern Protestant- 
ism. His condemnation of the sect-system, as radically anti- 
Christian, they distort into a treasonable surrender of Protes- 
tantism itself; as though Dr. Nevin were the only Protestant 
who had lifted up his voice, or used his pen against this mon- 
ster eyil of our day; or as though the life of Protestantism 
were Virtually bound up with that of fanatical and disorgan- 
izing sectarianism. His exposure of the wide departure of 
New England Puritanism from the proper doctrines and char- 
acter of true Protestant Catholicism, they violently pervert 
into proof of an abandonment of those doctrines on his own 
part, and a surreptitious substitution of semi-popish notions 
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in their stead. And his earnest calls upon all true Protestants 
to unite in arresting the death-work of the canker inwardly 
devouring the strength of their system, have been tortured 
into evidence of lurking hostility to the cause which he has 
thus been seeking most faithfully to serve. 

Such is the character of the testimony by which Dr. Nevin's 
antagonists have sought to establish their accusation touching 
this point, and bring both him, and the Church with which he 
stands connected, into bad repute. And did the Church err in 
refusing to be swayed by such palpable disingenuousness as 
this? Having eyes, was she to close them against so culpable 
a concealment of some facts, perversion of others, and conju- 
ring up of yet others from the hades of dark and uncharitable 
suspicions ’ Was she under any special obligations to permit 
her judgment to be warped, as that of those antagonists ap- 
peared to be warped with reference to the points at issue, and 
to surrender the entire control of her understanding to them, 
allowing them to have all things arbitrarily their own way? 
Had they ever given such proofs of warm and zealous devotion 
to her interests, as to entitle them to such influence in her 
courts? Thus to have lent herself to their use, might indeed 
have led to issues which would have afforded them some tem- 
porary gratification and exultation ; but in the end, instead of 
thanking, would they not rather have despised the Church, 
for stooping thus to be the tool of a weak and passionate 
faction ? 

The Jast count in this long and formidable indictment accuses 
Dr. Nevin of vindicating and virtually endorsing some of the 
worst characteristics of the Romish Church, and aims here 
again at involving the German Reformed Church in the guilt 
of culpable connivance at so heinous an offence. 

In so far as this charge may have reference to special doc- 
trines, it has already been disposed of. All that remains to 
be done, therefore, is to consider it as a more general com- 
plaint of suspicious and treacherous partiality to Popish pecu- 
liarities. It may be premised, however, that, emanating as it 
does from a source notoriously extravagant and fanatical in its 
opposition to the Romish Church, this charge will be received, 
by all acquainted with the persons and the facts implicated in 
the case, with considerable allowance. The advocates of wild 
and extreme measures upon any subject are poorly qualified 
to fix the terms of decent orthodoxy with reference to it, by 
which to test the claims of those differing from them to ortho- 
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dox fellowship. Whois a genuine Christian or true republican 
according to Garrison ? 

And why is Dr. Nevin charged with the crime here alleged 
againsthim? First, because, instead of uniting with those who 
carry on the contest with Popery, after the fashion of the 
Protestant Quarterly, he has disclaimed all sympathy with 
that mode of warfare, and declared his aversion to it. To 
this item, the readers of the Review will remember, Dr. Nevin 
plead guilty, in his “‘ Notice of Dr. Berg’s Last Words.” It 
were too late, therefore, even if we felt disposed, to set up a 
defence. Indeed, he not only acknowledges the offence, but 
vindicates his refusal to denounce Popery, as his accusers 
are accustomed to denounce it, and his aversion to the pre- 
vailing tone and temper of their assaults upon the Romish 
— upon the ground that he isa Protestant and nota 

apist, and would therefore not feel comfortable in degrading 
himself or dishonoring his cause, by using against his Romish 
foes the filthy, cast-off weapons with which, in other days, at 
least, they were wont to belabor those whom they did not love. 
To some, this may seem to be an evasive defence, and prove 
painfully unsatisfactory. They will probably remember that 
Dr. Nevin has at different times been no way tender in his treat- 
ment of Protestantism. All the faults and imperfections of this 
system have been laid bare with asharp and unsparing blade, and 
it has been exposed to view, in all the unsightliness of a body 
mangled and weltering in its gore. “If ever a man has 
fastened upon the diseases of a system, and probed them 
to the deepest root of their offensive rottenness,”’ they 
may say, “ Dr. Nevin has done this without compassion to 
American Protestantism ; his pen has rarely moved so freely, his 
thoughts have rarely expressed themselves so lucidly and so 
forcibly, as when developing this theme; so that no papist 
could have said more or worse against the system than he has. 
Why, then, so sudden and so total a change in his manner 
and tone, when speaking of the antagonistic Popish system ? 
Has evangelical Sretastintion, with all its lamentable imper- 
fections, any faults so enormous as those which are not merely 
accidental and deformative excrescenses, but the proper and 
legitimate fruits of the Romish Church system? Does what 
may be evil and pernicious, in her actual life, grow so legiti- 
mately from her adopted principles, and so enjoy her appro- 
bation, as the gross errors and practices of practical Pope 
grow legitimately out of the avowed doctrines of the Romi 
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Church, and enjoy the fostering care and favor of its dignita- 
ries? What themes for his pen would the practical, if not 
theoretical, idolatries of the Romish Church afford? What 
doctrines for dissection those concerning the mass, the media- 
torial power of saints and their invocation, Mary, the adora- 
tion of images, relics, penance, indulgences, priestly absolu- 
tion, purgatory, &. &. Judging from the power of his pen 
in dealing with other abominations, how effectually might he 
not have handled these, to the great advantage of many 
precious souls that are daily deceived by them to their eternal 
ruin? Why then has he so studiously avoided an earnest and 
faithful examination of these themes, and thus disappointed 
the expectations of many who were anxiously looking for that 
counterpart to his severe criticisms upon modern Puritanism 
and the sect-system, without which his entire argument seems 
unfair and deficient ?” 

To complaints and objections of this character, the circum- 
stances under which Dr. Nevin has written, and the avowedly 
main purpose of his writings, must yield the candid and unpre- 
judiced reader answers which will amply serve to relieve the 
case of the unpleasant and suspicious aspect it might other- 
wise wear. If there is one article of literary or theological 
commerce, with which the American book market has been 
abundantly supplied more than another, it has been with 
pamphlets, lectures, letters, and books of the ultra anti-popery 
brand, issued in quick succession during the last ten or fifteen 

ears. No pains have been spared to furnish the religiously 
inclined public with all needful and desirable information, in 
reference to the theory and practice of Popery. Of the merits 
of these various issues, we shall say nothing else than this, 
that if any of them were libellers, they were unnecessarily 80, 
for the Romish Church, theoretically and practically, furnishes 
facts enough to condemn it, without the unjustifiable aid of 
slanderous fictions; and if they insulted Christian modesty by 
the exposure of indecencies attaching to Popery, they are the 
less excusable, for the mournfully abundant opportunity they 
might have found of exploding its high pretensions, without 
offending Christian propriety by such disgusting exhibitions. 
Seeing, therefore, how fully the want of information of this 
sort has been met, why should an additional supply be expected 
or called for from another source, as it were simply to gratify a 
vain and useless curiosity, to know how Dr. Nevin would dis- 
pose of the evils of Popery, if he fairly laid hands upon them ? 
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The Protestant American mind has been sufficiently excited 
upon the subject of Romanism. And what it has for some 
time been needing, far more than additional stimulants to 
fanatical bitterness against Popery, is such an exhibition of 
its own defects as may lead it to those efforts at correcting 
these defects, which will more npr | and securely qualify it 


to withstand the encroachments of Rome than the fiercest 
sentiments of hostility to the Papacy. Such at least has been 
Dr. Nevin’s conviction, and the Church has given him due 
credit for it, in forming its opinion of the main tenor of 
those articles which some have considered most offensive on 
this score. Others had done the work of alarming the Prot- 
estant Church in reference to the perils threatening from the 
re-invigorated zeal of Papists, and had done it very effectu- 
ally. But to fear and abhor Popery, was seen not to be 
enough to secure Evangelical Protestantism against the com- 
bined assaults of Romanism and Rationalism. The Protestant 
Church needed to awake to a clear consciousness of her own 
infirmities and faults, and to inquire humbly and earnestly 
after some sure and efficient remedy. To the work of arousing 
her to this, Dr. Nevin felt himself honestly called. And 
though he might readily foresee that his reward, for the time, 
would most probably be misrepresentation and abuse, that the 
imperfections with which he might perform the hard and thank- 
less task would be continually exaggerated into the substance 
and burden of his work itself, was it not an object worthy of 
a noble Christian heart, and a task deserving all the toil and 
sacrifice it might cost? And with this object in view, why 
should he be expected continually to go out of his way, for 
the purpose of wasting his time in striking at Popery, merely 
to mgs | a morbid appetite for the exhibition of such anti- 
popery gladiatorship? He had given the Church full reason 
to know that he was firmly and unwaveringly Protestant in 
all his convictions and feelings; and that he regarded the 
Papacy as an apostacy, left behind by the onward progress of 
the Church’s history. The Principle of Protestantism, the 
articles on Brownson, &c. &c., besides their general argument, 
contain expressions which his antagonists have seen fit to 
overlook, but which the Church has not chosen to overlook or 
forget, quite as decided, if not so harsh, as those which many 
of his antagonists have employed in setting forth their antip- 
athy to Popery. Interpreting therefore his refusal to make 
common cause with his antagonists in their zeal against Ro- 
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manism, in the light of these facts, the Church has not been 
willing to sustain their accusations against him. And who 
will deny that she has acted wisely and well in this? But it 
is said that Dr. Nevin has not only refused to aid in attacking 
Popery, but has even vindicated and virtually endorsed some 
of its most pernicious errors. Occasion for this complaint is 
supposed to be found in his articles on Early Christianity and 
Cyprian. Here again his opponents have betrayed the same 
inability or indisposition to do him justice which they have 
so uniformly exhibited on previous occasions. No one reading 
their representations of the character and purpose of those 
articles, particularly those on Early Christianity, could pos- 
sibly form a correct opinion concerning them. As those arti- 
cles have been so recently before the public, we shall not stop 
to give an analysis of them. The general aim of the former, 
it will be recollected, was to show, by an historical exhibition 
of Early Christianity, the great contrast between the Primitive 
and modern Puritan Church, as well in their constitution, as in 
their worship. Of the skill and faithfulness with which that 
undertaking has been executed, this is not the time or place to 
speak. Exception might unquestionably be taken to many 
things set forth in those articles. The connection, rituall 

and theologically between the second, and third, and the suc- 
ceeding centuries, has not been shown to be quite as intimate, 
organic, and easy, as Dr. Nevin seems to consider it. The in- 
fluence of extraneous and wholly heterogeneous elements, ap- 
pears to be too much disregarded in the entire representation 
of the state of things, and the account given of the relation 
of facts and forms, as they successively made their appearance. 
For ourselves, it requires a considerable stretch of the imagi- 
nation, to concatenate the pious and affectionate regard, man- 
ifested by the devoted disciples of Ignatius for the scorched 
bones of their martyred master, with the later invention of Po- 
pery concerning the venerability and miraculous virtues of 
saints’ relics. And not much less to perceive any more real 
organic relation, between the high regard and hearty affection 
cherished in the early Church for the holy and sainted mother 
of our Lord, and the subsequent exaltation of the Virgin Mary, 
to that position of equality, in moral excellence and spiritual 
influence, (if not in natural attributes) with the ever adorable 
Trinity, to which Rome, under the influence of elements that 
mingled with that Church after the identification of the Em- 
pire with it, saw fit cane. | to elevate her. And so of 
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other analogies, and ritual or doctrinal genealogies, supposed 
to be clearly traced back to their source. The suggestions 
which the excellent Neander occasionally offers, as solutions 
of difficulties ever and anon arising in the ecclesiastical histo- 
rian’s path, with reference to the actual origin of the changes 
in doctrine and practice which often spring up so suddenly in 
the life of the Church, should possibly be admitted with much 
caution, especially as they are frequently so very flattering to 
our preconceptions, and predilections. But we think that, up- 
on the whole, Neander’s apprehension and representation of 
the rise and internal history of the opinions and practices re- 
ferred to, are far more natural and plausible, than Dr. Nevin’s, 
as exhibited in the articles named. The fault may be in our 
own eye, but to our eye, Neander’s portrait of Cyprian, is a 
far more lifelike picture, than that recently drawn in this Re- 
view. And the importance there attached to Cyprian, as a 
fair representative of the Christian Church in his age, is far 
beyond what may fairly be considered as belonging to a man 
who was a profligate pagan until after his fiftieth year. What- 
ever indubitable proof of sincerity and self-sacrificing zeal 
such a man might have given after his conversion, (and Cypri- 
an’s piety we believe has never been questioned,) it will still 
be acknowledged, that his previous pursuits and habits, must 
by this time have fixed so firm an impression upon his whole 
mental constitution, as would peculiarly disqualify him for be- 
coming a true mirror of the condition of the Church in his 


day. 

But the question to be settled here, is not whether Dr. Nev- 
in’s portraiture of Cyprian and Primitive Christianity is pre- 
cisely accurate and true to life or not. If his antagonists 
choose, they have a full and fair opportunity of showing their 
skill in criticism, and their familiarity with the earlier ages of 
the Church, by taking an honest hold of those articles, and 
thoroughly sifting their contents. They might thus render an 
important service to the Church. It is to be hoped they will 
not permit so good an opportunity to escape unimproved. The 
point at issue, however, in the present instance is, whether 
in drawing his picture, Dr. Nevin has done aught to justify 
the accusation made. Is aman chargeable with vindicating 
or abetting Popery, or guilty of a virtual endorsement of some 
of its cardinal errors, who simply narrates or sets forth, histor- 
ically, the relation or analogy believed to exist between the 
earlier opinions and practices of the Church, and later devel- 
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opments in her history? No answer need be given to this 

uestion. And yet this is the sum of what Dr. Nevin has 
} meen in his articles on Early Christianity. He neither vindi- 
cated early Christianity, nor the forms which its principles 
and practices assumed in later ages, but simply reported facts, 
and pointed out what he believed to be the relation between 
them. Is it asked significantly—why he did this? He does 
not hesitate to answer, first, that prevailing errors in refer- 
ence to those primitive times may thus be corrected; then, 
that the untempered mortar, with which modern Puritanism, 
and its friends outside of New England, are covering up and 
slightly soothing the sore places of that system, by persuading 
themselves that it is the genuine resuscitation of pristine ecclesi- 
astical simplicity and purity, may be removed, and the way thus 
prepared for a thorough examination and cure of its ailments. 
And is this an object incompatible with loyalty to Protestant- 
ism? Are the foundations and binding beams of the system 
so frail and loose, that historical misconceptions and errors, 
currently entertained in its favor, dare not be investigated, or 
corrected, without putting the whole fabric in peril? ‘“ We 
hope for better things of it, though we thus speak.”’ 

As this accusation, therefore, rests upon a false basis, it can- 
not be sustained. How could the German Reformed Church 
be asked to condemn Dr. Nevin upon the unfounded charge of 
his adversaries, indicting him for what he never has done, and 
for what he indeed has most abundantly shown he never can do, 
until he abandons his entire theory of the Church, and leaps 
hoodwinked and headlong, into the very Charybdis in which 
he but recently saw Mr. , ans so hopelessly engulphed. 

In view of the whole discussion, in which we have been en- 
gaged, we are justified in maintaining that, until the antago- 
nists of Dr. Nevin, and the accusers of the German Reformed 
Church, demonstrate, that earnest endeavors to vindicate the 
authority of the Church, as a divinely chosen and living wit- 
ness for the truth, and for righteousness, against the assaults 
of those who seek to conceal their schismatic spirit under cover 
of high regard for the Bible only, and jealousy for individual 
rights ;—that a resuscitation and defense of the original sa- 
cramental doctrine of the Reformed Church, instead of unre- 
sisting acquiescence in a shallow spiritualistic theory, which 
has been insinuated as a poor and pithless substitute ;—that the 
maintenance of the cardinal doctrine of Justification by Faith 
alone, in a real, actual form, and one harmonizing fully with 
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the evangelical doctrine of our orthodox standards upon this 
subject, instead of that modern theory which, by its outward 
apprehension of the doctrine, transforms it into a forensic fic- 
tion; that to represent the person of our Lord Jesus Christ as 
having stooped compassionately to such a union with human 
nature, as subjected him to a real yet sinless participation in 
all the sufferings entailed by sin upon our race ;—that to por- 
tray the defects and diseases of Protestantism so openly and 
unsparingly, as might lead those truly concerned for her wel- 
fare and advancement to deplore more heartily than they do, 
the presence and pernicious influence of those diseases, and 
prayerfully consult and toil together for their speedy removal, 
instead of wasting their energies in denouncing the Papacy, 
or throwing away those sympathies which are so badly needed 
at home, upon thankless and stubborn strangers ; and, finally, 
that along with all this, to have very distinctly averred, in the 
course of the discussion of the several topics included in the 
above enumeration, that the Papacy was regarded as an apos- 
tate Church, which, on account of its many and gross errors 
and superstitions, was, by a lawful and powerful moral force, 
forsaken in the sixteenth century by the true Catholic Church, 
and left thus to pursue its own way to its own end; until 
these things are demonstrated to be incompatible with loyalty 
to Evangelical Catholic Protestantism, Dr. Nevin cannot be 
convicted of treachery to the true Church, nor the German 
Reformed Church of infidelity to her history, her character, 
and her profession, in having refused to condemn him. 

We have now discharged, in good faith, what has been con- 
sidered a duty owed, not merely to the Church which has been 
most unjustly held up to suspicion and reproach, but still more 
to those Churches between which and the German Reformed, 
the most friendly correspondence has been heretofore main- 
tained. Knowing that to whatever extent they had been un- 
favorably impressed, with reference to the doctrinal integrity 
of the German Reformed Church, they were laboring under 
the influence of great misconceptions, or gross misrepresenta- 
tions, there was believed to be a Christian propriety, in en- 
deavoring to disabuse their mind of the unhappy effect of those 
misrepresentations. And we think it must be manifest to all, 
who may be willing fairly to weigh the statements made in the 
course of this review, that so far from having given the least 
occasion for fear or suspicion, that she was permitting herself 
to be decoyed from “the old paths, and good way,” of Evan- 
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gelical Protestant Orthodoxy, the true secret of any recent 
troubles, which may for a season have disturbed her peace, is 
to be found precisely in her firm refusal to be frightened or 
frowned out of those paths. (To be sure the y making 
the attempt proved not to be very formidable. But that was 
the fault of their calculations, not of their hopes and desires.) 

Let this proof of firmness, maintained amid the agitations 
of past trials, be accepted as a pledge of what may always be 
confidently expected of this old sm of Evangelical Protes- 
tantism in the future! Let it also be regarded as a friendly 
but earnest challenge, offered to all who hold the same general 
faith with her, to renew their oath of adherence to the cardi- 
nal doctrines of the old standards of Protestant Catholicism, 
or to return to them if they have been at all forsaken. 

J. H. A. B. 
Easton, Pa. 





Arr. Il.—THE CHARACTER OF THE GERMAN REFORMED CHURCH, 
AND ITS RELATION TO LUTHERANISM AND CALVINISM. 


[ The following article, now translated from the German, was pub- 
lished in the October number of the Studien and Kritiken for 1850. 
Though somewhat difficult to read, it will richly repay perusal, on 
account of the new light which it throws on the early history of the 
German Reformed Church. The author is Dr. H. Heppe, Licentiate 
and Professor of Theology in the University of Marburg. ] 


Berne engaged for some time past in the study of archival 
records, bearing on the historical development of German 
Protestantism, the conviction gradually forced itself upon me, 
that the so-called Calvinistic Reform, introduced into the 
Palatinate, Hesse, and partly into Brandenburg, and several 
other countries of Germany, must be looked at from a point 
of view altogether different from the usual one. The common 
view will appear worthy of little confidence, when we remem- 
ber that the events, occurring in the Hessian Church between 
the years 1600 and 1610, have hitherto rested in obscurity, 
and that in the history of the Church of the Palatinate, the 
particularly important period, from 1561 to 1567, has been 
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handled in a manner altogether external and unsatisfactory in 
the older work of Struve and in later treatises, such as Seisen’s 
‘‘ History of the Reformation at Heidelberg,” and Vierordt’s 
‘“‘ History of the Reformation in the Grand Duchy of Baden.” 
I was thus led to undertake a strict examination of the church 
history of the Palatinate and Hesse (for which the archives 
of Cassel afforded the necessary documents) in order to deter- 
mine the character of the Reformed Church established in 
these countries, by a comparison of the results thus obtained 
with the universal phenomena observed in the development of 
collective Protestantism. A very concise statement of these 
investigations and their results I now take the liberty of com- 
municating. 
CALVINISM. 


Evangelical Protestantism did not enter into history as a 
dogma and a doctrine, but as a work of earnest souls, who, 
rompted by an unappeasable longing after a personal interest 
in redemption, strove to surmount the restrictions that bound 
them in the old church order. Hence its character is just 
what the essence of Christianity is in a formal view, salvation 
in the possession of every believer.* As soon, however, as 
Protestantism became conscious of its inward antagonism to 
the dogma of righteousness by works, to which merit on the 
part of the believer is wholly essential, it was compelled of 
itself to embrace the dogmatic conviction, that the self-deter- 
mination of the subject to a personal communion with God in 
Christ, i. e., Faith, could be the only and exclusive condition of 
salvation. But the carrying out of this principle was possible 
both in a conservative and in a radical way. The first Luther 
followed, and with him the whole German Reformation. And 
hence the delivery of the Augsburg Confession took place 
with the express design of proving by it, that the Evangelical 
Estates, with their aeneien. should remain throughout upon 
the foundation of the old Church. 

Far otherwise, on the contrary, fared it with the Reforma- 
tion beyond Germany, especially after it fell into the hands of 
Calvin. This powerful systematizer made use of the above 
mentioned principle—the ardent longing of the individual after 
a personal interest in redemption—in a manner altogether radi- 
cal, i. e., he brought this principle of Protestantism to bear 


* And herein lies at the same time the divine right of Evangelical Protes- 
tantism. 
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not against isolated corruptions of the old Church, but against 
its universal conception ; for to him the free, personal access of 
the believer to the personal source of salvation, only appeared 
possible by the entire destruction of the idea of the Church 
as a communion, which includes in itself a peculiar, histori- 
cally conditioned life in the process of development, and con- 
veys through its traditional organs and ordinances the gift of 
salvation to each of its members. But, since the gift of salva- 
tien could not be conveyed to each member through the his- 
torically and organically mediating life of the Church, the 
absolute, unmediated will of God remained as the only condi- 
tion of salvation. The root of the Calvinistic principle, there- 
fore, is a protest against every tradition of grace conveyed b 

the ordinances of a historical Church. Calvin tore the indi- 
vidual loose from the ground of history, in order to bring him 
into absolute unmediated dependence on the divine will. Hence 
he found in the dogma of predestination the principle of his 
system and the nerves and sinews of his whole doctrine.* This 
fundamental protest against every sacramental meaning of the 
church order, handed down in history, revolves perpetually 
between two poles, one of which shows itself as the exclusive 
origin of salvation in the unchangeable will of God, and the 
other as absolute subjectivism. By the denial of all free 
spontaneity to man the whole race appears like a great host of 
puppets, part of whom are held in the condemning, and part 
in the saving hand of God, and each one hanging by the funis 
desperationis.t The church order of the sacraments plays 
throughout a meaningless part in its historical transmission 
among those who are already predestined to eternal happi- 
ness or misery, and only becomes a sign of the communication 
of grace when it happens to meet with one of the elect, in 
which case the reception of the external elements coincides 
with the unmediated reception of the gifts of divine grace. In 
the prosecution of this fundamental view and its natural con- 
sequences, it came to pass that Calvin denied the participation 
of unbelievers in the Lord’s Supper and the necessity of infant 
baptism—abolished the specific distinction between the com- 
munication of grace in the Word and in the Sacraments— 
regarded the relation of the res externa in the sacrament to the 


* All other principles ascribed to Calvin (on which consult Schweizer’s 
Dogmatik) leave the question, on what ground Calvin could find this necessary, 
ananswered. 


t In his Summa totius Christianismi, Theodore Beza sets forth the Calvinistie 
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res interna as that of a sign to the thing signified—founded wor- 
ship in its simplicity and public morals in their severity on the 
letter of Holy Writ (i. e., of the divine will delivered once for all) 
and in his form of church government made great account of the 
rights of subjectivity over against every kind of churchly 
authority.* 

But a system, hanging by such a “ funis desperationis,” can 
never have power to satisfy the unappeasable necessities of the 
human heart. And, although the collective creeds of the 
dogma of predestination very clearly in the form of a genealogical tree, the 
beginning of which is as follows: 

Deus cujus vise impervesti- 
gabiles 














Propositum ejus immutabile omnes causas 
ordine quoque antegrediens, quo apud 
semet ipsum decrevit aliquot homines 


Rejicere. | 











|Eligere in Christo, | 
| ete. | 





| Creatio hominis. | 








|Corruptio hominis spontanea et| 
contingens. 


Amor gratuitus Dei erga cor- eos | 
ruptos in Christo electos. | CBem Josten, oe. 


m a Pia ay | 
| Vocatio efficax. | poe vocatio.} lyoestio inefficax. | 
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* Hence it happened, moreover, that the Calvinistic doctrine, because it 
could not allow the right of historical development, even in itself, appeared 
complete from the beginning, whilst Lutheranism gradually improved and 
purified itself ;—hence, too, that the Reformed Church, carrying out the right 
of subjectivity to its consequences, had just as many confessions as territories 
[for it suffered each individual society to embody its conceptions of truth in 
its own peculiar forms], whilst the Lutheran embraced all its territories in 
the communion of the Augustana ;—and hence also, that Calvinism, with its 
eubjectivism opened gate and door to the entrance of sects, whilst the German 
Reformation, in spite of all its theological quarrels, understood how to keep 
alive successfully the feeling of the need of churchly communion. 
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Reformed Church place the doctrine of predestination at the 
head of their dogmatic explications, yet we find the pure and 
severe metaphysics of Calvin firmly retained by scarcely any 
confession. Nearly all treat the dogma in an infralapsarian 
sense (which severs the life-nerve of Calvin’s system), and, at 
the Synod of Dort, Gomarus, with his Calvinistic supralapsa- 
rianism, found himself in the position of a separatist. Three 
confessions only contain the dogma of Calvin pure and uncol- 
ored, namely, the Consensus pastorum Grenevensis ecclesix, the 
Formula Consensus Helvetica of 1675, and the Westminster 
Confession of the Puritans. But the Consensus of Geneva 
has most probably been just as little subscribed even by Zurich 
as by any other of the Swiss churches. The Helvetic Formula 
is to be regarded only as a posthumous work of the Church, or 
rather as a scholastic production, which was forgotten by the 
Church in a few decades of years, so that neither the one docu- 
ment nor the other can serve as a witness to the spirit which 
animated the Reformed Church, and the Westminster Confes- 
sion alone remains as the solitary symbol of Predestination,— 
evidence enough, that strict Calvinism, in its protest against 
the historical and sacramental Church, and in its recourse to 
the decretum Dei absolutum possesses no living power. Even 
Calvin himself was compelled, in most open contradiction to 
his principles, to insist strongly on the necessity and signifi- 
cance of divinely ordained church ordinances to the life of 
faith ! * 


THE GERMAN REFORMATION. 


In diametrical opposition to the Calvinistic doctrine, the 
German Reformation had from the first held firmly to the his- 
torical ground and the objective character of the Church. 
The perception of the fact, that tradition stood in contradic- 
tion with itself (i. e., Scripture ¢ with the later dogmatic devel- 
opment of the Church), called forth measures, by which that 
defect of tradition might be obviated. This happened, when 
Luther made so much account of the eminent significance of 
the Scripture and of the primitive Church against the sue- 
ceeding church development, because he found in that just 
what his religious consciousness demanded,—namely, the 


* Compare Caly. Instit. iv., 11, 12, 13. 
It is here worthy of notice, that according to the Catholic view, from 
which the Reformers diverged, the Scripture throughout appears only as an 
element of tradition. 
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express assurance to the penitent sinner of a true personal 
possession of salvation. If this Scripture-principle had only 
worked itself out into the consciousness of the Protestant 
world, the tradition of the Church would never have been 
ignored (as in Calvinism), but acknowledged in its proper and 
corrected form, i. e., according to the measure of the Holy 
Seriptures. For the Augsburg Confession was only a correc- 
tive and palliative, founded on the authority of Scripture, 
against various unscriptural elements brought into tradition in 
the old Church. This itself, with its catholic character, con- 
tinued to be essentially acknowledged, until the force of events 
(at first gradually) produced and sharpened the consciousness 
of a churchly antagonism in the Confession.* 

Since it was now acknowledged by the German Reforma- 
tion that salvation is mediated and conveyed to the individual 
through traditional organs and ordinances, it became necessary 
that the dogma of the eucharist, for example, should assume 
the following preliminary form: ‘ Where the sacrament is 
rightly (stiftungs missig) administered, it is always the bearer of 
supernatural grace, and with the visible species really conveys 
also the invisible blessing.” In thisform of the dogma, which 
corresponds strictly to “Art. 10 of the unaltered Augsburg Con- 
fession, Catholicism and Lutheranism stand on common ground; 
for even the Catholic dogma is in no wise injured by this 
formula. But the difference of the Catholic dogma becomes 
apparent when looked at from the side of the principle of the 
Reformation and measured by its rule. According to the 
primitive view of Protestantism, salvation was prepared only 
with the express design of becoming the personal property of 
the individual. It was not given for its own sake merely, nor 
for idle exhibition,f but in order that every one might lay hold 
of it and possess it for himself. God, therefore, bestows the 
blessings of grace in the sacrament only for the purpose of 
participation. Since then, the object of the divine institution 


* The Augsburg Confession was never esteemed as a new ground of church 
life, in the time of the Reformation, but regarded rather as a church reform, 
modelled after the Gospel and bearing witness for itself; for every church 
communion, which held to the doctrine of the Trinity, acknowledged justifi- 
cation by faith, abolished the sacrifice of the mass, restored the cup, and per- 
mitted the marriage of priests, i. e., which made tradition conform to Scripture, 
was from the beginning looked upon as allied to the Augsburg Confession. 

¢ The Catholic Church has to do primarily with show, on which account 
it has turned the doctrine of the presence of the Lord in the Eucharist into the 
dogma of transubstantiation, and elevates the consecrated host in the pyx. 
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and the extent of the divine promise complete themselves in 
the attainment of the destined end, it follows that the promise 
of supernatural grace in the sacrament must be bound fame 
out to the condition of its reception and participation, and that 
the formula above given must be modified in the followin 
manner: “ Where the sacrament is rightly administered a 
received, it is always the bearer of the supernatural grace 
promised, and with the visible species conveys also to the com- 
municants in the act of participation the invisible blessing.” 
In this form we find the dogma—as the specific Lutheran doe- 
trine in the Formula of Concord. 
But, in the consistent carrying out of the Protestant prin- 
ciple, this form must undergo yet a second modification. It 
became necessary to assert, that supernatural grace is con- 
ferred in the sacrament, not for participation merely, but for 
participation to the salvation of the recipient, and that in the 
attainment of this end the promise attached to the sacrament 
must have its limitation. This was brought about by Melanc- 
thon.* The focus of the Melancthonian theology was the 
soteriological principle of German Protestantism itself, carried 
out in perfect purity and to its most rigid consequences, 
which, however, received from Melancthon a peculiar direction, 
in so far as he thought only of the saving power of God in 
reference to a capacity for salvation really existing, and a need 
of redemption actually springing out of the experience of life. 
From this practically-teleological point of view, Melancthon 
found the basis of the whole sacramental doctrine comprised 
in the acknowledgment, that the sacrament in its general view 
must be ordered only for the sphere of those who are truly 
Christians, and that the question concerning the grace com- 
municated by the sacrament could only hold in reference to 
faith and the believer (by whom this gift of grace can be real- 
ized). Hence the formula of Lutheranism had to take the 
following form at the hands of Melancthon: “Where the 


* These two steps in the development tf the evangelical dogma of the 
Lord’s Supper [the Lutheran and the Melancthonian] differ widely. as may 
be seen from the two following declarations of Melancthon. At Regensburg 
[1541] he observed: Christus adest propter hominem, non propter panem, 
and in his explic. alterius partis symb. Nic. [of 1546] declared, papistas 
tantum dicere de preesentia in pane, et prorsus tacere de preesentia assidua 
in credentibus. Compare aiso the Repetitio Anhaltina in Niemeyer’s Collectio 
conf. eccl reform. p. 628: ‘‘ Ut filius Dei promissonem corporis sui non fecit 
pani sed vescenti, h. e. servanti ordinem a se institutum, exira guem nihil ratio- 
nem sacramenti habet etc.” 
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sacrament is rightly administered and received by faith, it is 
always the bearer of the grace promised.* 

From this stand-point, where Melancthon made only the 
interests of believing consciousness, or rather the end of 
redemption in those capable of receiving it, the centre of his 
whole study over the contents of the sacrament, and despised 
every consideration of the mere external signs (bread and 
wine), there must spring, 1,) the question as to the participation 
of grace on the part of wnbelievers, as well as that concerning 
the relation of the res externa to the res interna falling away 
of itself as impertinent to the principle, and 2,) the specific 
difference (affirmed on the Lutheran side) between the commu- 
nication of grace tm the word and in the sacrament must in 
consistency be denied. 

Hence it happened, that Calvin and Melancthon joined 
hands over the sacramental controversies of their time, because, 
looking away from the immeasurable difference of their prin- 
— they rested content with the full or relative congruence 
of their results.| The fundamental distinction between the 
two doctrines was essentially this, that Melancthon derived 
the qualification of the believer from the grace underlying the 
free self-determination of the individual, whilst Calvin made 
it dependent merely on the decretum Dei absolutum ; but the 
character of the subjectivism was the same, on both sides. 


The Authority of the Melancthon Theology in Germany, up to the 
Diet of the Princes at Naumburg, and the Church Reform of the 
Palatinate. 


Already before Luther’s death, as the history of the Augs- 
burg Confession and its emendations undeniably proves, the 
whole evangelical theology of Germany recognized in Melanc- 
thon its chief advocate and leader. The Variata (afterwards 
so called), which Melancthon had published with the consent 
of Luther, was unhesitatingly admitted, at all meetings of the 
Imperial Diet, conferences, and colloquies, as the authentic 


* This view of the Lord’s Supper, although first complete in the Formula of 
Concord, was developed at an earlier period, and made its first appearance in 
the Smalkald Articles, in which form it was afterwards used against Melanc- 
thon. It is worth while to notice here what has not been known hitherto, that 
@ communication of Melancthon’s at Worms [1557], agrecing with the conception 
of the Smalkald Article, looked over and approved by him, contains a distinct 
Melancthonian form of the dogma, which was afterwards altered, at the sug- 
gestion of Arnsdorf, behind his back. 


¢ Calvin, as is known, had subscribed the edition of the Augsburg Confes- 
sion, published in 1540. 
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interpretation * of the Jnvariata, and could boast at length of 
an acknowledgment so universal and of a use so exclusive, 
that towards the middle of the sixteenth century every notice 
of the original Augsburg Confession had disappeared.+ It is 
true indeed, that, early enough, a party arose (coming out at 
first in a manner altogether separatistic), which, as the Zion’s 
watchmen of “ Genuine Lutheranism,”’ ventured to attack the 
highly celebrated authority of Melancthon by appeal to the word 
of Luther.{ The peculiar character of its doctrine consisted in 
this, 1) that it made use of the authority of Luther and of the forms 
of doctrine produced by him against the development of Protes- 
tantism derived from Melancthon, and 2) that it was no longer 
content with grounding its Protestant tenets on Scripture, but 
busied itself with speculative deductions and constructed out 
ef its dogmas a system, in which every proposition had its un- 
alterable dogmatic back-ground and its proof contained in the 
harmony of the whole system, and in which the connecting 
thoughts, coming between the dogmas and binding them to- 
gether, as the frame-work of a system completed once for all, 
shared in the dogmatic significance of the whole and became 
themselves a dogma. This party, displaying just as much of 
the most peaceful spirit of faith as of carnal passion, had its 
vindication in the not-unfounded concern, lest the fraterniza- 
tion of the Melancthonian and the Calvinistic theologies should, 
in the end, lead to the most pernicious connivance at the gan- 
se imbedded in the principles of Calvin, and the entire 

estruction of the evangelical consciousness amid the mazes 
of Calvinism. Nevertheless, the credit of Melancthon, at the 
time of the Colloquy at Worms, in the year 1557 Bh genom he, 
as a contemporary report informs us, was received numinis 
instar), stood yet so firm, that his opponents, the followers of 
Flacius, found themselves there defeated, and forsook the city 
and the Colloquy. How glorious and complete the victory of 
the Melancthonian theology was, appears in this, that a con- 
fession of the most conspicuous Keformed theologians of 
France was brought to Worms and approved throughout as 


* This was entitled “the explained,” ‘the somewhat improved” Con- 
fession. 
+ Weber, Hist. of the Augsb. Conf. vol. 2, p. 307. 


¢ The separation of two parties in the bosom of German Protestantism, the 
one narrowly conservative and the other [with Melancthon] seeking to profit 
by the capacity of development in the Protestant consciousness, was possib’ 
as soon as Protestantism had created a certain common fund of dogmatic views. 
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purely evangelical. The Frankfurt Recess, which was sub- 
scribed, in the year following, by the most important evangel- 
ical Princes, and was intended to serve as a formula of con- 
cord for the dissenting parties, was conceived by Melancthon, and 
several confessional declarations, which were drawn up by the 
evangelical congregations of Trier and Aachen, as well as by 
Caspar Olevianus (the preacher of the Trier congregation and 
afterwards co-author of the Heidelberg Catechism) and ex- 
pressed the Melancthonian-Calvinistic doctrines of the Lord’s 
Supper in the most decided form, were acknowledged. by the 
collective Protestant Estates as agreeing throughout with the 
Augsburg Confession*. But during the same year yet the 
crisis began to develope itself, which must separate the repel- 
lent elements of the evangelical Church. 

Provoked by the fanatical productions of the general super- 
intendent, Heshusius, and his adherents at Heidelberg, who 
wished to see the strict Lutheran doctrine of the Lord’s Sup- 
per obtain an exclusive acknowledgment, at any cost, the Elec- 
tor Frederick III., of the Palatinate, had requested of Me- 
lancthon an opinion concerning the controversies relating to 
the sacramentt. Melancthon communicated to the Elector 
the desired opinion, which brought out the above-mentioned 
elements of the Melancthonian doctrine in the greatest pre- 
cision {; and this opinion the Elector not only caused to be 
printed and sanctioned as the public rule of doctrine by a res- 
olution of the highest ecclesiastical court of the country, but 
he even issued a decree on the 12th of August, 1560, that all 
the clergy of the country, who would not conform to Melane- 
thon’s mode of teaching in the doctrine of the sacrament, should 
immediately vacate their places. 

Thus did the Palatinate, in opposition to the pretensions of 
“Genuine Lutheranism,” declare itself with the greatest con- 

* Consult my treatise on the Reformation in Trier, in Niedner’s Zeitschrift 
fiir hist. Theol. Jahrg. 1849. Heft. 8, [against Marx, on Calvinism in Trier]. 

+S. Seissen, Hist. of the Reform. at Heidelberg, p. 89. 


ft Melancthon remarks for example: ‘The word communion is to be 
explained. It means not: the nature of the bread becomes changed, as the 
Papists say; neither, as the Bremenites, that the bread is the real body of 
Christ, but it must be a communion, i. e., the one by which union with the 
body of Christ takes place,—which forms itself in the participation, and 
certainly not without thought, as when mice nibble at bread.—The Son of God is 
indeed present tn the service of the Gospel, and he is there truly active in believers. 
And he is not present for the sake of the bread, as he indeed says: Abide in 
me and Iin you. And in this true comfort he makes us members of himeelf 
and assures us, that he will again quicken our bodies.” 
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fidence, in favor of the authority of the (afterwards so-called) 
altered Augustana and of Melancthon’s forms of doctrine. 
The development, which, in the years next succeeding, carried 
the evangelical Church in a contrary direction, necessarily led 
to a separation of the Palatinate from the other Evangelical 
Estates of the Empire. 

The decisive event was the Naumburg Diet of the Princes 
in the year 1561. The significance of this Diet, at which all 
the Protestant Princes, in order to preserve the unity of faith 
among the Evangelical Estates over against all theological 
quarrels, were willing to subscribe the Augsburg Confession 
anew and hand it over to the Emperor, was this, that Protes- 
tantism, as an ecclesiastical order, existing of right in the Em- 
pire, would once more start from the beginning, and thus com- 
ep do away all dogmatic differences. But the Naumburg 

iet was just that, which brought about the permanent divi- 
sion of the evangelical party. The Princes assembled at 
Naumburg did, it is true, subscribe the unaltered Augsburg 
Confession, but in the new preface, with which it was to be 
presented to the Emperor, 1) sanctioned at the same time the 
Variata (as the authentic interpretation of the Jnvariata) and 
2) strongly affirmed and acknowledged the Melancthonian doc- 
trine of the Lord’s Supper. The Duke of Saxony found him- 
self so injured by the #esolutions of the Diet, that he left 
Naumburg in night and mist, and put forth another preface, 
in which only the Jnvariata and the strict Lutheran doctrine 
of the Lord’s Supper were acknowledged. All the Princes at 
first resented the imputation of the Duke in the most decided 
manner. But in the course of the negotiations, which were - 
carried on among them, concerning the Naumburg question, 
uninterruptedly and with incredible activity to the close of the 

ear 1561. the anti-Melancthonian movement, which was tek- 
ing hold of Protestantism, made itself known in this, that the 
majority of the Princes semen whom especially Christopher 
of Wurtemberg and Wolfgang of the Palatinate, who sought 
to mend matters by proposals to compromise *) suffered the 
Naumburg resolutions to fall through, without however coming 
out on the side of the Duke of Weimart. In the autumn of 


* They both made this proposal, to attach the explanation of the Lord’s 
Supper contained in the Ducal preface as a supplement to that of Naumburg. 
+ Christopher and Wolfgang requested, for example. the Duke of Saxony, 
by letter as late as Jan. 17, 1562, to yield, whilst they remarked, that the 
Elector Frederick would keep to the view, which he had once laid hold of, 
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1561 only two Princes yet adhered to the Naumburg resolu- 
tions, namely, the Elector Frederick and the Landgrave Philip 
of Hesse. The latter also found himself at last prevailed 
upon by the majority of the Evangelical Estates of the Em- 

ire, although he laid it on the ground of a decision received 
rom his theologians, that both prefaces, that of the Naum- 
burg Diet and that of the Duke of Weimar, were to be 
acknowledged as evangelical,—so that now the Elector of the 
Palatinate found himself altogether isolated in his ecclesiasti- 
cal position. But Frederick determined not to yield an inch. 
Therefore he resolved, since it seemed to be demanded in op- 
position to “ Genuine Lutheranism,” to secure, in the prac- 
tice of the established Church of his realm, the results of the 
previous development of German Protestantism, derived from 
the authority of Melancthon, which involved union with Cal- 
vinism. To accomplish this it was requisite, 1) that the doc- 
trine of Melancthon, as it was acknowledged in the Frankfurt 
Recess (1558) and in the Naumburg Preface (1561) as the 
common consciousness of all the Evangelical Estates, must be 
embodied in a formulary peculiar to the Palatinate, and 2) that 
the acknowledgment, expressed most strongly by Melancthon, 
of the absolute authority, which belongs to Holy Scripture 
over against any confession dependent on human weakness, 
must be so turned to account, that tha whole ecclesiastical or- 
der of the Palatinate will be regulated according to the letter 
of Scripture. By this means the union with Calvinism from 
the Melancthonian stand-point became actually verified. The 
Elector Frederick caused, therefore, a new catechism to be 


. prepared by Caspar Olevianus and Zacharias Ursinus in the 


year 1562 and then a new church-discipline, and published 
them both in the following year 1563. The Catechism—di- 
vided in its three principal heads on Sin, on Redemption, and 
on Thankfulness for Redemption in a manner altogether sote- 
riological, i. e. Melancthonian—contained the doctrines of 
Melancthon to a hair, whilst the Church Discipline gave to 


because ‘he considered unnecessary further explanation than that contained 
in the Preface, and first of all in the Confession and Apology, to which the 
Preface expressly referred. The two princes then called the attention of 
the Duke to the fact, that his definition of the Lord’s Supper was considered 
severe by many, because they thought the doctrine of transubstantiation, or 
local inclusion was taught iu it, and they counselled him to rest satisfied with 
Bucer's Confession of Concord. 


+ Lauze, Life and Acts of Philip, the Magnanimous, vol. 1, for the year 
1661. 
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worship and ecclesiastical usage a form thoroughly Calvinistic: 
the pictures and crucifixes were removed from the churches, 
the fonts set aside, the altars with communion tables sold, the 
baptism of infants by midwives forbidden, the festivals of the 
Virgin abolished, the organs closed and the use of common 
bread instead of the wafer, as well as the breaking of the 
bread, introduced into the celebration of the Holy Supper. 
But it was not anticipated, that should a change of doctrine 
also be aimed at with the reform of worship and of customs, 
the Calvinistic features of the new ecclesiastical order would 
directly aid in the maintenance and security of the previous 
(Melancthonian) form of doctrine. This showed itself in the 
most decided manner in the intercourse of Frederick with the 
other Protestant Princes, occasioned by the reform of the Pa- 
latinate. Already on the 6th of April 1563, Duke Christoph- 
er, the Count Palatine Wolfgang and the Margrave Charles 
in a joint letter urgently besought the Elector of the Palatin- 
ate to cut himself and his established Church loose again from 
Calvinism and come back into the communion of the Evangeli- 
cal Estates of the Empire, which request was repeated in a 
later joint communication of the three Princes. The Elector 
answered, however, in a declaration of September 14, 1563, 
that he would suffer neither the word of Luther nor of Calvin 
to be acknowledged in his Church, but the word of Christ 
alone. He was also thoroughly conscious of no falling away 
from the previous doctrine or departure from the communion 
of the Evangelical Estates of the Empire. “For,” continued 
he, “because we found (seeing that we with others signed and 
sealed it with its introductory preface at Naumburg lately) 
that the Augsburg Confession, together with its accompany- 
ing Apology, taken from the prophetical and apostolical Scrip- 
tures of the Old and New Testaments and founded thereon, 
derives from thence all its points, and must be explained and 
understood accordingly, and therefore always chose it along 
with Your Worships and the other Estates, appealed to it at 
meetings of the Imperial Diet and elsewhere, but especially of 
late at Frankfurt before his Imperial Majesty, and accepted 
likewise and for similar reasons both Frankfurt Recesses of the 
years '57 and '58, so we again acknowledge the same Divine 
Word, the Confession derived from it, the Apology and the 
Recesses and embrace the same. It cannot be expected, that 
we, standing on some firm ground, should pass by in silence, 
what has very little proof to sustain it, that we, having hither- 
3 
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to intended or deliberately undertaken something in our do- 
minions in behalf of religion and doctrine, are so hostile to 
the before-mentioned Word of God, the Augsburg Confession 
and the Recesses alluded to, that we haye dismissed honest 
preachers subject and allied to the same.” 

Touching the doctrine of the Lord’s Supper, Frederick an- 
nounced that his clergy must give evidence, that they (and he 
with them) believed and taught, “that not bread and wine 
alone, though holy, divine signs and seals (so styled by the 
holy, divine Scriptures, and also by the Augsburg Confession 
and Apology), nor the merit of Jesus Christ alone or his di- 
vinity alone, but the Lord Jesus Christ whole and entire (ganz 
und gar), true God and true Man, his real body and real 
blood, as delivered and poured out for us on the tree of the 
cross, together with all his merits, benefits, heavenly treasures 
and possessions and life eternal are truly, without any decep- 
tion and not in mere fancy, but really, reipsa, through the 
power and working of the Holy Ghost, presented and handed 
over by the Lord himself for the food and drink of our souls, 
—_ to faith, so that we, by such communion with Christ, 

ecome true members of his blessed body, He remaining and 
living in us and we in Him.” 

Frederick announced thus in the most decided way, that he 
would hold immoveably 1) to the confessional writings of the 
evangelical Church and 2) to the dogmatic ideas of Melancthon 
and the resolutions of the Frankfurt Recess, by which Melanc- 
thon’s doctrine was asserted as the common conviction of the 
Evangelical Estates. And that the explanations, which Fred- 
erick gave the Princes concerning his reform-moyements, did 
not rest on an opinion hastily assumed and abandoned again, 
but on the basis of the most positive conviction and the most 
correct historical view, is verified by the Elector in the most 
decided manner in the year 1566. For proof of my assertion 
I bring forward three events of this year. 

1. At the meeting of the Imperial Diet at Augsburg (1566), 
Duke Christopher and Count Palatine Wolfgang thought it 
questionable, whether the apostate, Frederick, should be per- 
mitted to subscribe an address, which, with the signatures of 
the Evangelical Estates attached, was to be handed over to 
the Emperor. But, even though the schism of the evangelical 
body of the Empire stood out, in the most glaring manner, in 
this position, which the other Protestant Princes assumed to- 
ward the Elector of the Palatinate, yet were the dying re- 
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mains of the common Melancthonian consciousness still too 
much alive, to suffer them to forget the dogmatic intregrity, 
which Frederick had shown from the first transactions. Thus 
Frederick addressed the Elector of Saxony: ‘ Your Worships 
have kindly understood, that we still abide by the much-talked- 
of Augsburg Confession, the Apology of the same, and the 
Frankfurt Recess, at which Recess, we all acknowledged, that 
it should be taught concerning this article, as it was professed 
in the Augsburg Confession, namely, that in the ordinance of 
his Holy Supper Jesus Christ is present in a true, living, and 
real way, and along with the bread and wine thus ordained by 
him gives us Christians his body and his blood to eat and to 
drink ;—that, although some say this only, that the Lord 
Christ is not really present here and that this sign is only an 
external sign, by which Christians may know and confess him, 
such language is wrong.— This is the formula, which, having 
examined it thoroughly at Frankfurt and subscribed it, we yet 
profess and cause to be regularly preached on and taught in 
our schools and churches.”—This declaration of the Elector 
had the best effect ; the other evangelical Princes henceforth 
acknowledged the orthodoxy of Frederick, and permitted him 
to sign the address with them. 

2. The scarce-expected (sudden) re-union of the other Prot- 
estant Princes with the Elector led the Emperor to hope that 
in the end the reconciliation of the parties might be effected. 
He invited, therefore, all the evangelical Princes to hold a 
conference for this purpose at Erfurt. Electoral Saxony and 
Wurtemberg hesitated at first about joining the proposed at- 
tempt at reconciliation. But the Elector Frederick declared 
again, that he held firmly to the doctrine of Melancthon, as 
professed in the Augsburg Confession, in the Apology, in the 
Frankfurt Recess, and in the repeated (elaborated for delivery 
to the Council of Trent) Confession of 1552, and would only 
express the wish, that in the proposed theological conference 
foreign theologians might also be invited to take part, since 
Theodore Beza had fully approved of the repeated Confession 
of 1552 with the exception of a single word, and thus the re- 
establishment of a great evangelical church-alliance might be 
expected. 

3. During the reformation of the Upper Palatinate, in the 
ears 1566 and 1567 following, the clergy of the city of Am 
erg were particularly hard to please. Jor this reason Fred- 

erick gave them to understand, by the magistrate of Amberg, 
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on the 11th December, 1566, that since it was the duty of 
every Christian ruler “ to uproot, as much as possible, idolatry 
and error, as well as suuiad unaeg his subjects, and promote 
and maintain instead the true worship of God and pure doc- 
trine,” and since, moreover, the present controversy concern- 
ing the Lord’s Supper referred only to the question, “ whether 
the true communion and participation of the true, real body 
and blood of Christ takes place \ living faith in Christ—or 
by a corporeal invisible entering of the flesh and blood of 

hrist dons the mouth into the body of the godly and 
ungodly, whilst all are agreed as to the true participation of 
his true natural body, it shall therefore be required of the 
clergy on the strength of the Frankfurt Recess *, 1,) that they 
must refrain from condemning and abusing the Heidelberg 
theologians, who adhere to the doctrine of the participation of 
Christ’s body by faith; 2,) that they must not employ their 
spiritual influence to hinder others from embracing that doc- 
trine; 3,) that they must use in the administration of the 
Lord’s Supper such forms of speech only as are contained in 
the Word of God, the Augsburg Confession, its Apology, its 
Repetition and the Frankfurt Recess, and detailed in Philippi 
locis communibus, examine ordinandorum, responsione ad arti- 
culos Bavaricos, concionibus in Mattheum per Froschelium 
Amburg, and Commentario in 1. ad Corinth, by Paulum Ebe- 
rum, and avoid all new phrases; and 4,) that they must discard 
all ceremonies leading to superstition and erroneous ideas. 

4. In the year 1566 appeared at Heidelberg: ‘ The doctrine 
of the Augsburg Confession, its Apology and Repetition, and 
of the Frankfurt Recess also, on the sacraments, in their own 
language, arranged in the form of question and answer.” In 
the introduction to this catechism, which consists of seven 
quarto-leaves, it is remarked concerning its design : “ Because . 
we have discovered that many people are so weak, that they 
in many parts of Christian doctrine, but especially in the dis- 
pute concerning the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, ground 
themselves much more upon human authority and prejudice than 
upon the diyine Word, and also imagine somehow, as on their 
side, those persons and writings, old and new, which are yet fun- 
damentally opposed to, or at least do not agree with them, man 
of them appealing chiefly to the Augsburg Confession, althoug 
they have never yet examined it carefully, or certainly not 


* The signers of the Frankfurt Recess had pledged themselves strictly to 
prohibit all angry discussion among their theologians. 
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compared one portion with another, so as to understand it thor- 
oughly and properly, therefore certain persons, in order to put 
an end to this whole business, have consented to bring together 
in order and arrange in the form of questions, which can be 
answered out of the writings themselves,—the doctrine of the 
Augsburg Confession on the Sacraments, and on the Lord's 
Supper from the Confession, the Apology, the Repetition sent 
to the Council of Trent in the year 52, and the Frankfurt 
Recess of the year 58 (all which writings serve for the ilus- 
tration of the Confession).” 

A new edition of this catechetical pamphlet appeared in the 
year 1584; and that the Church of the Palatinate was, at a 
yet later period, fully conscious as well of her German-evan- 
gelical character, as of the historical occasion of her breach 
with Lutheranism, and of the design of her Calvinistic form 
of church-discipline, may be inferred as well from the preface 
to this edition of the Catechism of 1584, as from the paper 
which appeared at Heidelberg in the year 1607, entitled “ De- 
tailed Report of what the Reformed churches believe or do 
not believe: item, what ceremonies they use or do not use, 
why they practice or omit one thing or another,” and also 
from the = pe grap publications of the Heidelberg theolo- 
oo called out by the controversy with the Lutherans in the 
ollowing years.* 

To the doctrine of predestination, in the sense of Calvin, 
there was no where any allusion. 

It follows, therefore, that the church-reform of the Palati- 
nate is not to be regarded as an apostacy from German Prot- 
estantism (of the Augsburg Confession) to Calvinism, but as a 
churchly order, which, in opposition to the dogmatic consoli- 
dation of a later period coming out more and more powerfully 
and basing itself on Luther’s type of doctrine, would estab- 
lish securely the old-evangelical church-consciousness, (i. ¢., 
the results of the Melancthonian development of German 
Protestantism) with its irenical reference to the Reformation 
beyond Germany under Calvinistic forms, which up to the year 
1561 was almost exclusively in power. 

* Here belong: ‘‘ A short Supplement to the Detailed Report of what the 
Reformed Church in Germany,” &c., [1609] ; ‘“‘ Reply of the Heidelberg Theo- 
logians to the Continuationem examinis of the Detailed Report,” &c., [1610] ; 
‘©A Final Proof, that the enemies of the Reformed Church quote her writings 
falsely, or at least put a wrong construction upon them”; and the ‘ Conclu- 
sion to the Heidelberg Final Proof, and to all other writings exchanged for six 
years past with the Wurtemberg Theologians ” [1614]. 
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common-consciousness. 

The retrogade, exclusively Lutheran tendency, which broke 
with the historical development of Protestantism, derived from 
Melancthon, and placed itself, with repentant heart and loud 
Flacian outcry, upon the letter of Luther’s dogmatic system, 
grew with increasing strength (though for ten years without 
any proper self-consciousness), and knew how to attract to itself 
by degrees nearly the whole domain of German Protestantism. 
At first, it was only opposition to the Calvinistic form received 
by the Palatinate and concern for the preservation of the 
Genann-cvgnegies principle from Calvinistic deterioration, 
that roused the sympathy of the Evangelical Estates for Lu- 
ther’s peculiar forms of doctrine and worship. For how 
ingenuous their common judgment was, concerning the relation 
of the Melancthonian system of doctrines to the church-reform 
of the Palatinate and the existing confessional positions in 
Germany, appears, as clear as the sun, from the history of 
Andrez’s Work of Concord in the years 1568—1571. The 
five Articles of Concord namely, which Andrez had drawn up 
by the advice of Duke Christopher of Wurtemberg, and with 
which he had travelled through Upper and Lower Saxony in 
the years 1569 and 1570, under the protection of Landgrave 
William of Hesse and Duke Julius of Brunswick, and—nearly 
everywhere with the best results—had sought to establish unity 
of faith among the evangelical theologians, were considered so 
decidedly Melancthonian and congruent throughout with the 
Frankfurt Recess of 1558 *, that Doctor James Andrex, not 
otherwise than under the protection of a Hessian and Bruns- 
wick ambassador, in the camp of his subsequent co-laborers in 
the Concord-formulas of Torgau and Berg—ventured to visit 
Weimar. But the Flacian Vion's watchmen of Weimar and 
Jena prized the Melancthonian character of the Five Articles 
of Concord so highly that they were ready to pitch Dr. James 
Andrese—this Father of the Lutheran Church—out of the 
pulpit as a legate of Satan, of Christ and Belial, cursed him 
publicly, and conjured up against him in the whole Duchy the 
wildest spiritual tumult. 

But the autumnal Convention put an end to Andree’s first 
Work of Concord and Melancthonian period. From the year 

* Yet had Andre, at the request of Landgrave William of Hesse, ¢rans- 


lated the five articles into the Latin language; in order to be able to employ 
them as a means of union with the Calvinists of France, England, &c. ! 
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1573 on, in the most confidential alliance with his former deadly 
enemies, and supported most strenuously by the influence of 
the more powerful Princes of the Empire, Andres understood 
how to make so much out of the opposition to the Palatinate, 
and how to guide the revolution in the dogmatic consciousness 
of the time so successfully, that by degrees the preponderating 
om of the Estates of the Empire fell away entirely from the 

elancthonian Patristic Inheritance of Faith and the spiritual 
tendency, which at first was represented by the sectarian party 
of the Flacians, adopted the Concord-formula of Berg *. 


The Hessian Church, in the dogmatic movements of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and its reformation under the Landyrave Maurice. 

From the year 1576, when the Book of Torgau appeared, 
on till the close of the century, the Hessian Church was the 
centre of the collected opposition, which looked on the posthu- 
mous ubiquity-orthodoxy of the Formula of Concord as a mis- 
chievous falling off from the Melancthonian Patristic unity of 
faith. Hence the Book of Torgau was rejected by the General 
Synod of Hesse, in the year 1576, as well as the Book of 
Berg by the General Convention at Treifa, in the year 1577, 
and at the latter the resolution was passed, that all controver- 
sies should cease, until they could be settled in a successful 
and orderly manner by a General Synod, that every one should 
abstain from all new and unusual forms of speech respecting 
the relation of Christ’s natures, and that the doctrine of the 
natures of Christ should be treated of only in concreto (in 
reference to his person) and not én abstracto (in reference to 
the individual natures). But whilst Lower Hesse, under the 
wise Landgrave William 1V., adhered with unshaken fidelity 
to the old-evangelical foundation, Upper Hesse, under the 
strenuously Lutheran Landgrave Lewis, and under the influ- 


*The gradual sinking of the common-consciousness of the Evangelical 
Estates of Germany shows itself in a manner particularly remarkable in the 
changing position which they assumed toward the Anglican Church. At the 
Naumburg Diet [1561] the Queen of England had presented a request to the 
assembled Princes, to bind themselves with her to common measures against 
the Romish Church, and the Princes accepted the proposition of the Queen 
with joy, and sent her the following year the resolutions of the Conference 
at Fulda. In the year 1569, on the contrary, when Elizabeth made similar 
propositions to the Conference at Erfurt, several Princes thought it would 
look suspicious to enter into union with the Queen, because according to 
report she was Zuinglian or Calvinistic. And when the Queen, in the year 
1577, asked, by a commission sent to the German Princes, for a removal of 
the condemnations, contained in the Book of Torgau against Calvinism, the 
embassy met with a favorable reception only in Cassel and Heidelberg. 
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ence of the powerful theologian, Doctor Zgidius Hunnius, 
gave herself up to the modern tendency in a way so violent, 
that by it the unity of the Hessian Church was wholly destroyed 
and the further deyelopment of the common confessional con- 
sciousness rendered impossible. When from that reason the 
Synods of 1578, 1579 and 1580, had adjourned without any 
success in settling the ruinous quarrels, the Synod of 1581, in 
order to meet the necessity, felt by both parties, of a truce for 
both parts of the country, decreed on the ground of a pre- 
vious agreement between the Landgrave William and Lewis, 
that all pastors and teachers “on the article de persona Christi 
should teach according to the contents of the prophetical and 
apostolical Scriptures, of the three symbols of the approved 
ancient cecumenical councils, of the Epistola Leonis ad Flavi- 
anum, of the Augsburg Confession, the Apology, and of the 
Smalkald Articles,” and refrain from all modes of speech not 
occurring in these confessional writings, this however excepted, 
that should the freedom of conscience be in any wise brought 
into peril thereby, a dissenting view might be introduced in a 
moderate way, not endangering the peace of the Church. 
Meanwhile the remains of the old-evangelical church-conscious- 
ness were yet so much alive even in Upper Hesse, that the 
Melancthonian-Calvinistic doctrine of the Lord’s Supper 
received the fullest acknowledgment at both the last Hessian 
General Synods, (1581 and 1582) and that not merely through 
the preponderance of Lower Hessian theologians*. But with 
the discontinuance of the General Synod the division of Hesse 
into a Lutheran Upper and Melancthonian Lower Principality 
was completed. For whilst the Church of Lower Hesse in her 
Diocesan Synods (which continued to be held) moved with the 
greatest confidence upon the ground pointed out by the 
Synodical resolution of 1581, and acknowledged that resolution 
repeatedly as the lawful norm of public doctrine, Upper Hesse 
worked herself so decidedly into the modern Lutheran tenden- 
cy, that already before the close of the century, every hope of 
composing the confessional antagonism in Hesse vanished in 
the farthest distance. Moreover, the position of the Lower 
Hessian Church had become so singular in the sphere of the 


* Concerning the church-development of Hesse thus far, my History of the 
Hessian General Synods from 1568 to 1582 may be consulted; concerning 
what follows, my article, which appeared during the year past, ‘‘ The intro- 
duction of the period of improvement into Hesse and the origin of the Hessian 
Church-discipline of 1657,” will give the necessary particulars. 
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Evangelical Estates, that Landgrave Maurice (William’s suc- 
cessor) believed that he could find the security of the Melanc- 
thonian character of his established Church only in the self-same 
way, which was formerly taken by the Elector Frederick in 
the Church of the Palatinate. The Melancthonian dogma 
must now be acknowledged, according to his view, in express 
opposition to Lutheranism and worship reformed in.the Calvin- 
istic method, if the Hessian Church would remain conscious 
and secure of the Melancthonian development of German 
Protestantism, and, conformably, of its irenical reference to 
Calvinism. Accordingly Landgrave Maurice (after he had 
come into sovereign power by the decease of Landgrave Lewis 
of Upper Hesse in the year 1604) enjoined in the three well 
known points of reformation : 

1.) That all preachers in the land, on the doctrine of the 
person of Christ, should adhere closely to the old-Hessian 
Synodical decrees (from 1577—1582,) in accordance to which 
they must discuss it only in concreto, and leave off the use of 
newer (ubiquitistic) forms of speech ; 

2.) That the prohibition of images be restored to the deca- 
logue, and all pictures removed from the churches; and 

3.) That the custom of breaking the bread must be intro- 
duced into the administration of the Lord’s Supper. 

It is clearly evident, therefore, from this edict of the Land- 
grave, that, in this reform of his, no breach with the past his- 
tory of the Hessian Church was aimed at; for the second and 
third resolutions had specially in view, to carry out fully the 
principle, by which the Synodical decrees were sustained. 

For the confirmation and closer illustration of this fact I 
would refer to what follows *. 

1. Ina sovereign edict of 23d of December, 1605, it was 
made the duty of the superintendents to ask the pastors, “ if 
they would demean themselves in conformity with the Synodi- 
cal Recesses de persona Christi in concreto, by discoursing 
according to the Holy Scriptures.”’ (Besides, the resolutions 
concerning the breaking of the bread and pictures, were here 
repeated also). 

2. The purport of the first point in the proposition, which 
Landgrave Maurice laid before the Diocesan Synods, held in 


* The few proofs here given might be multiplied a hundred fold. I confine 


myself, however, only to bringing into notice here, that the Marburg theolo- 
gians were dismissed by the Landgrave Maurice for this very reason, because 
they would not acknowledge the resolutions of the Old-Hessian Synod. 
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February 1607 at Cassel, Eschwege, Marburg and St. Goar, 
and the General Synod convened in April of the same 
ear at Cassel, was this: Whether the pastors were ready to 
obey the Recesses of the General Synods of 1577, 1578, 1579, 
1581 and 1582, touching the doctrine of the person of Christ. 
3. In the Confession, drawn up by the General Synod of 
1607, and afterwards printed as the public norm of doctrine 
with the sovereign approval, 1) the resolutions of each General 
Synod concerning the doctrine of the person of Christ (in § 4.) 
were expressly sanctioned ; 2) (in § 5.) in respect to the article 
on election, Luther’s mode of teaching was adopted *, and 3) 
(in § _ the dogma of the Lord’s Supper was made to assume 
the following form: ‘ Because the Lord says of the bread, 
This is my body, which was given for you, and further, So do 
in remembrance of me, by which words he demands faith, 
and intends that we shall not eat the earthly bread alone with 
the mouth of the body, but shall eat and drink with the mouth 
of the heart the heavenly manna, i. e., his true body, as given 
for us, and his true blood, as poured out for us from his side 
and wounds on the tree of the cross for the remission of our 
sins, so we believe, that in the Holy Supper, besides and with 
the reception of the sacrament of the body of Christ by the 
mouth, we at the same time become partakers also of the true 
body and blood of our Lord Jesus Christ himself, not émagi- 
narie, or by mere thoughts, but truly, and that through such 
participation Christ dwells in our hearts. For this reason, 
then, the Lord Jesus Christ, not absent but present, in his 
Holy Supper feeds us truly with his flesh and gives us his blood 
to drink, and this participation of the body and blood of Christ 
brings and communicates strong consolation, life and eternal 
salvation to weak, troubled and believing hearts. . . . This 
two-fold eating, namely, 1) the eating of the sacrament by the 
mouth, and 2) the spiritual eating of the body of Christ, is 
contained in the plain, clear letter of Scripture. But though, 
besides this, there may be yet another eating, since the body 
can be taken into the corporeal mouth even of blasphemers, 


* It is true indeed that the doctrine of predestination was adopted in the 
form, which Luther gave it in his well known preface to the Epistle to the 
Romans, but with the express remark that every one “should abstain from 
severe discourses lest he might be diverted from other points and become the 
occasion of doubt and carnal security to the simple, and so use this language 
that it may help men to sure, lasting comfort, and holy living and conversa- 
tion.”—Of the doctrine of predestination as a principle there is no trace even 
to be seen in the Confession of the Hessian Church. 
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sorcerers, and other unbelievers, in a way not to be detected, 
yet without any advantage or fruit, this is not contained in the 
institution, nor any where in the Holy Scriptures. Therefore, 
we abide by the above-mentioned two-fold eating, expressly 
declared in the Word of God, and suffer the third, as one 
which has neither command nor promise in the Scripture, to 
remain in its own place, but yet wish neither to contend with 
any Church, that believes or holds otherwise, nor to condemn her. 

4. The definition of the Hessian State-Catechism, published 
in the year 1607 by the same General Synod, runs thus on 
the Lord’s Supper: ‘‘The Lord’s Supper is a sacrament or 
divine act, in which the Lord Jesus Christ, himself present, 
imparts, seals and hands over to us, with visible signs of bread 
and wine, the promised gifts and heavenly blessings, namely, 
his true body broken for us and his true blood shed for us for 
the remission of our sins ;’’ i. e., the Hessian State-Catechism 
receives that definition of the sacrament, which Melancthon 
repeated innumerable times, without raising the question (con- 
sidered as impertinent and irreleyant) concerning the partici- 
pation of unbelievers. 

5. In the consistorial ordinance of 1610, the Landgrave 
Maurice determined, that at the conventions and synods the 
spiritual superiors should see to it, that the preachers “in 
doctrine and ceremonies should conduct themselves by and 
conform to the Word of God, the three chief-symbols, Apos- 
tolico, Niceno, Athanasio, the Augsburg Confession and its 
Apologies, both that of Triefa in anno 1577, and that of Mar- 
burg anno 1578, as also especially the Synodical Recess estab- 
lished at Marburg in 1607, and the points of reformation 
introduced by it and the Catechism growing out of it.” .. . 

Thus it appears as clear as day *, that it was not the design 
of the church reform by Maurice, to break with the previous 
development and historical continuity of the Hessian Church, 
but the direct aim rather of the reforms arranged by him was 
to secure and preserve the results of the Melancthonian devel- 
opment of the old-Hessian Church (the decrees of the General 
Synods, &c.) against the apprehended introduction of exclusive 
Lutheranism. 

* The history of the origin of the Hessian Church-Discipline of 1657 brings 


this fact out in the most decided manner. Consult my tract, before alluded 
to, on the introduction of the Reformation-period, &c. 
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THE BRANDENBURG CHURCH REFORM. 


In relation to the Church Reform projected by the Elector 
John Sigismund of Brandenburg, I limit myself to the quo- 
tation of a few passages from the Confessio fidei Ioannis Sig- 
ismundi, in order to prove its complete agreement with the 
Reform of the Palatinate and Hesse. The passages of the 
Confession, which exhibit this fact in the clearest manner, are 
the following : 

“‘His Electoral Grace has nothing nearer and dearer to his 
heart, than that in the future by gentle means every vestige of 
Papal superstition yet remaining in the land should be done 
away, and that everything should be ordered according to the 
rule of the Divine Word and the primitive Apostolic Church ; 
and lest any one may entertain the thought, or fancy, through 
peevishness and discontent, that His Electoral Grace has taken 
up with something new, not grounded expressly on the Word 
of God, His Electoral Grace has determined to publish here- 
with his Confession of Faith. 

In the beginning, His Electoral Grace heartily acknowledges 
the true, infallible and saving Word of God,—which is and 
shall be the only rule of all pious people, and is perfect and 
sufficient for salvation; after this the Christian and Catholic 
Creeds also, such as the Apostolic, Athenasian, Nicene, Ephe- 
sian and Chalcedonian; and then the Augsburg Confession, as 
handed over to the Emperor Charles V. by the Protestant 
Princes and Estates in the year 1530, and afterwards in some 
points revised and IMPROVED. 

The locutiones abstractivas, i. e., such modes of speaking as: 
“The Godhead of Christ has suffered, the humanity of Christ 
is almighty, everywhere present,’’ and the like, because they 
are not found in Holy Scripture, and are contrary to the prin- 
cipal creeds, His Electoral Grace would put aside and wish to 
compel no one to the highly dangerous and scandalous use of 
the same, calling specially to mind that neither the orthodoxi 
Patres, nor Luther thus taught. 

In the Holy Supper, His Electoral Grace believes and pro- 
fesses, that, since two poe things are found in it,—the 
external signs, bread and wine, and the true body of Christ, 
as delivered to death for us, and his holy blood, as poured out 
on the tree of the holy cross,—they can also be partaken of 
in two different ways—the bread and wine by the mouth, and 
the true body and the true blood of Jesus Christ peculiarly by 
faith, and that therefore, because of the sacramental union, 
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both together are at the same time bestowed and received in 
this holy transaction.” (The use of “natural unleavened 
bread” and the breaking of the bread were recommended on 
account of Christ’s words, “hoc facite’’). 


As the direct results of this comparison* we discover the 
complete identity of the Reformation, which the Palatinate 
under the Elector Frederick, Hesse under the Landgrave Mau- 
rice and = an experiment) Brandenburg under the Elec- 
tor John Sigismund had experienced, by which moreover the 
following facts were established : 

1. There exists a GERMAN RerorMepD Cuvrcn, which formed 
itself as a peculiar church-order in the Palatinate, Hesse and 
Brandenburg. 

2. The historical and dogmatical root of the German Re- 
formed Church is not Calvinism, but the GERMAN (OLD LUTHER- 
AN) REFORMATION with its confessional writings (the Augsburg 
Confession, the Apology, the Frankfurt Recess, §c.). 

3. The origin of the German Reformed Church was occa- 
sioned by the secession, beginning at the Naumburg Diet of the 
Princes (1561), of exclusive “ Genuine Lutheranism” from 
the old-evangelical communion of the Evangelical Estates of 
Germany, which was essentially derived from the authority of 
Melancthon. 

4. The tendency of the German Reformed Church is: the 
maintenance of that which up to the Naumburg Diet of the 
Princes, was chiefly contained in the Augustana Variata (as 
the authentic interpretation of the later so-called Invariata) 
and sanctioned by the Frankfurt Recese (1558), namely, the 
Melancthonian common-consciousness of the Evangelical 
Estates and, as conditioned thereby, the irenical reference 
of German to foreign (Calvinistic) Protestantism.} 


* Since the present design was to place the German Reformed Church gen- 
erally in a clear light, I thought it could be accomplished by a closer exami- 
nation of the other Reformed Communions of Germany, who in part demand 
a churchly and dogmatic consideration wholly special. 

+ The relation of the German Reformed and Lutheran Churches to old- 
evangelical Protestantism and its development up to the Naumburg Diet of 
the Princes, is expressed in a very clear manner by the collocutors of the 
Leipsic Conference [1631]: ‘ For, at the very first, the theologians of Elec- 
toral Brandenburg and Princely Hesse voluntarily declared, that they would 
acknowledge with mouth and heart the Confession handed over to the Emperor 
Charles V. on the 25th of June, 1530, at the Imperial Diet of Augsburg, and 
were willing to subscribe it, whenever and wherever desired, without hesita- 
tion; so much so, that they would not object to testify their approval by sign- 
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5. The German Reformed Church follows this tendency, 
when she (strictly after the fundamental view of Melanc- 
thon) makes so much account of the absolute authority of 
of Scripture, and prevents any deterioration to be feared 
Jrom the “ Genuine Lutheran” system by placing church- 
discipline throughout on the letter of Scripture. 

6. The purest fragments of the old-evangelical commu- 
nion of faith and the surest hope of its re-establishment on 
a historical basis to be accomplished in the future, are at 
present to be found in the German Reformed Church. 


CLOSING REMARKS, 


It was not my design to write a history of the Reformed 
Church of Germany from the year 1562 on, wherefore I leave 
undiscussed its development in the 17th century. Yet I be- 
lieve it must here be admitted, in order to meet possible ob- 
jections at the start, that the theology of the German Reformed 
Church in the 17th century had deformed itself by its connec- 
tion with the doctrinal forms of Calvin (particularly in the 
dogma of predestination) almost to a complete denial of the 
German-evangelical type. Through the power of circum- 
stances and the confessional divisions of evangelical Germany, 
the German Reformed Church was limited to its intercourse 
with the foreign Calvinistic sphere of life, and, consequently, 
could not prevent the influx of Calvinistic elements into the 
German Reformed sphere. It must also be admitted, that the 
Calvinizing of Worship and the whole church-discipline must 
have plainly appeared in the conviction of contemporaries as a 
breach with history *, and this did severe injury to the pro- 
ductive power and vigorous life of the Church. But these 
Calvinistic schools are long ago dead, and the imperfect judg- 


ing the self-same copy, which was present in the Library of Electoral Saxony. 
But in respect to the edition, which had been presented by the evangelical 
side in the conferences held with the Papists in 1540 at Worms and in 1541 
at Regensburg, they neither were able nor desired to reject this even, but 
guided themselves in this case by the explanation of the Evangelical Electoral 
Princes and Estates, which they had made for this edition of the Augsburg 
Confession in the Diet of Naumburg [1561] against the Emperor Ferdinand. 
Which the delegates of Electoral Saxony, it is true, have left undecided, but, on the 
contrary, because of the part which they had taken against the Naumburg action, 
they appealed to the explanation, which the Evangelical Electoral Princes and Es- 
tates gave in the preface to the Book of Concord,” 

* Hence also the opposition, which the Reform met with in the Palatinate, 
Hesse and Brandenburg. 
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ment of contemporaries on these reforms must fairly yield to 
the unbiassed judgment of history. For history teaches that 
the German Reformed Church has crammed no Calvinistic 
dogma into the testimonials of her faith, but has rather clothed 
them in her peculiar form, in order to keep her heart truly 
German-evangelical. The Lutheran Church will have to turn 
back to that point, where it was once united with the German 
Reformed Church, and this latter will then, with the interest 
in her polemics with her blood-relation, of herself give up also 
her Puritanic narrowness. But without the acknowledgment 
of these historical relations the successful union of the con- 


fessions is impossible. T. C. P. 
Mercersburg, Pa. 


Art. III.—FRANCIS JEFFREY. 


Lire or Lorp Jerrrey: With a Selection from his Correspondence. By Lord 
Cockburn. 2 vols. pp. 343 and 368. Lippincott, Grambo § Co., Philadel- 
phia, 1852. Shryock § Reed, Chambersburg. 


Tur Mopern Britisu Essayists. Jgrrrey. 1 vol. pp. 762. Carey § Hart, 
Philadelphia, 1846. 

SoMETHING more than three years haye elapsed since the 
death of Lord Jeffrey was announced, to the moving of the 
general grief, in the streets of Edinburgh. There he was per- 
sonally known and beloved, and every body wept for him. 
But the shock was felt much farther. Wherever the English 
Literature had fastened its firm foothold, and English Essay- 
ists, who for half a century have been leading the van of that 
Literature, were read and appreciated, observant minds paused 
to note the final departure of the man who with much proprie- 
ty might be called the morning star of British Journalism. 
Even to our own times no man has achieved enough to dispute 
his place among “the first three,”’ if even he be not, as we 
suppose posterity will decide, “the chief of the three.” The 
trio, of pre-eminent renown in English Periodical Literature, 
are, undoubtedly, Jeffrey, Macaulay and Carlyle. And with- 
out presuming that the distinctive lines can be accurately 
drawn, we would designate the first as Critic, the second as 
Reviewer, and the third as Essayist. One has gone, the two 
others still remain. 
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About a year ago Jeffrey was recalled to the public memory 
by the appearance of his Life and Correspondence by Lord 
Cockburn. This brought him fairly before that tribunal, on 
whose benches he had so long sat, a very Rhadamanthus him- 
self. During the last summer the English Reviews were bus 
with his history, character and writings; and he who had 
assigned, judicially, to so many aspiring or trembling authors 
their place in literature, and their niche in the temple of fame, 
or their bed in obliyion,—some rightly, others wrongly,—must 
now himself be scanned and canvassed, and assigned to his 
proper place along with the rest. The great Critic must be 
criticised ; the great Reviewer must be reviewed ;—the ana- 
tomist who was ever thrusting his scalpel into others, must now 
yield his carcass to the dissecting knife of those who come af- 
ter him. It is more our purpose, however, to present him to 
our readers in his natural lineaments, because we deem his Life 
and Character form a delightful and profitable subject for study, 
especially to those who have read more or less of his writings. 

We are free to confess that Lord Cockburn’s book has very 
much changed our conception of the man, Jeffrey. All of us, 
probably, have a distinct mental image, more or less factitious, 
of every great or considerable man whose writings we are 
accustomed to study, and of whose inner life we are not 
allowed to have, biographically, a view. The erroneousness 
of these conceptions arises from the fact that many men assume 
quite a new individuality when they take pen in hand. The 
collateral influences which bear upon the every-day character 
are then wanting, and other qualities come prominently for- 
ward which were formerly kept in check. This is especially 
true of the writer writing from such a position as Jeffrey's. 
Sitting as critic and reviewer, and in some sort legislator, for 
the literary world, and all this behind the screen of anony- 
mous writing, he would not only be strongly tempted, but 
really compelled to assume a character not exactly his own. 
Looking at Jeffrey simply as sitting in the editor’s chair of the 
Edinburgh Review, seeing him belaboring Southey, applying 
the switch to Byron and Keats, thrusting his light shafts even 
at Scott, and presuming to look down with contempt upon the 
towering crest of Wordsworth, we fancied him to be a stern, 
severe, relentless man,—imperious, inflexible and cold natured, 
—almost a literary John Knox. We thought him a man to 
be afraid of, wherever met. Imagine then our surprise on be- 
holding in these volumes a sprightly little good-natured man, 
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full of the milk of human kindness, loving every body and 
beloved by all; a genial, fervid, sentimental man, almost a 

t; a domestic man full of affection, in whose heart all the 
virtues of the home and the hearth bloomed luxuriantly ;_ easily 
melted and almost crushed by sorrow and bereavement; a 
most ardent lover of nature, in whose wildest and tenderest 
scenes alike he took the most exquisite delight; a man of 
most delicate and shrinking sensibilities,—in short, one of the 
last men, one should think a priort, fit for the work of literary 
slaughter. And yet there were elements in him, not so visible 
in private life, which made him fit for the station in which he 
earned his fame. In gifts of intellect he was admirably fitted ; 
and when in the seclusion of his study he was confronted only 
by the dumb volume of the author, he could write as inexora- 
bly as the occasion required. Such was the Jeffrey with whom 
Lord Cockburn has made us acquainted. 

To finish the picture in these minor respects, let us note 
further his very small stature. During his boyhood he is 
spoken of as “a little black creature,” and throughout life his 
— was slender, wiry and flexible, and his motions rapid. 

outhey, who had been chagrined by a criticism upon his 
Madoc, afterwards visited Edinburgh, and was introduced to 
Jeffrey, and writes to a friend that it was “impossible to be 
offended at any thing so diminutive.” In speaking of his con- 
versational powers, ‘his biographer indulges in the following 
curious little play of fancy: 

“Tt may appear an odd thing to say but it is true, that the 
listener’s pleasure was enhanced by the personal littleness of 
the speaker. A large man could hardly have thrown off Jef- 
frey’s conversational flowers, without exposing himself to 
ridicule. But the liveliness of the deep thoughts, and the 
flow of the bright expressions, that animated his talk, seemed 
so natural and appropriate to the figure that uttered them, 
that they were heard with something of the delight with which 
the slenderness of the trembling throat, and the quivering of 
the wings, make us enjoy the strength and clearness of the 
notes of a little bird.”’ 

Other and graver qualities of his mind and character will 
come forth in the sketch which we intend to trace of his life. 

The “Life and Correspondence” itself we regard as an 
admirable work of its kind. Jeffrey could have fallen into the 
hands of no fitter biographer. Henry Cockburn had known, 
admired, and loved the hero of his narrative for half a century. 

14 
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In early manhood he had been his honorable and friendly rival 
in the struggle for professional success and distinction, the 
sharer of his proscribed political opinions, the bosom friend of 
his hours of relaxation, and the soother of his sorrows; and 
the friendship thus cemented lost nothing of its firmness amid 
the weightier cares and distinctions of riper years, when suc- 
cess had crowned the efforts of both, and both rejoiced in the 
triumph of their once proscribed politics. In mental qualifi- 
cations, though not endowed with the fine literary taste of 
Jeffrey, Lord Cockburn has shown himself well fitted for his 
task. Though with this book he begins authorship, and that 
in septuagenarian life, it exhibits scarcely any of the defects 
which might be expected. The narrative is clear and compact, 
and never tedious and dry. The little digressions which fre- 
gee occur, show an unusual intuitive sagacity in the read- 
ing of character and motive, great shrewdness ‘in the sifting 
of affectation and imposture, and a hearty appreciation of 
true worth. His youthful recollections and predilections 
inspire him with great zest in the sketching of a 
society as it then existed, and he has given us a veritable 
Hogarthian gallery of notabilities, legal and clerical, of various 
= contemporary with himself and his hero; some of them 

rawn with great vigor and prominence of outline, and even 
artistic skill. It is a book to delight the hearts of the old 
residents of the “ North Countrye,” whose amor patrize glows 
warmly towards their “ain folk,’ and whose memories go back 
to a type of men and society which Lord Cockburn assures us 
has passed away forever. The book is evidently written by a 
thorough, practical, yet honest man of the world. It is not 
devoid of provincialisms, and anomalies of expression, and 
even considerable blunders in the use of metaphorical language ; 
indeed, its literary defects are rather those of unpruned youth 
than those of tame old age. Some of the flights are quite 
uncommon for a septuagenarian. But its greatest defect 
grows out of the fact that the a 9 gg is more of a lawyer 
than a literary man. Consequently in it Jeffrey appears more 
in his character as lawyer and civilian than as man of letters. 
True, his connection with the Edinburgh Review, and the mis- 
sion which that organ accomplished in his time, are stated at 
length, but all pretty much in business style. There is evi- 
dently but little conscious appreciation of Jeffrey’s true char- 
acter as man of letters. That phase of his life which, how- 
ever respectable in its time, will soonest fall into oblivion, is 
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made most prominent, whilst that on which his true fame must 
rest is made to hold a secondary place. It would a 
however, have been impossible to have had a biography wit 
out this blemish, which yet possessed the peculiar merits of this 
one. For the simple purposes of biography, we are disposed 
to think a Boswell superior to a Carlyle,—not to say, by any 
means, that Lord Cockburn is a Boswell. Better if his narra- 
tive had less of the stateliness of the Judge, and more of the 
abandon of “ Bozzy.”-—But let us to Jeffrey. 

He was born in Edinburgh on the 23d of October, 1778. 
His father was George Jeffrey, of whose family Francis was 
the third child, and the eldest son. He had a younger brother, 
John, who spent several years of the close of the last century, 
and the beginning of this, as a merchant in Boston. His 
father was in respectable, though not lucrative circumstances, 
midway between the nobility and the peasantry, being a deputy 
clerk in the Court of Session,—a sensible though somewhat 
morose man. His mother is described as possessing all wo- 
manly virtues. Francis was “the tiniest possible child, but 
dark and vigorous,” and gained some reputation in letters 
while still in petticoats. At the age of eight he was entered 
in the High School of Edinburgh, where he continued his 
studies for six years. His teacher, Mr. Fraser, whom he 
describes, according to his first childish impressions, as “a 
plump, jolly, heavy-looking*man, rather foolish-like than other- 
wise, and would have made a better landlord than a pedagogue,” 
had the singular good fortune to turn out, from three succes- 
sive classes of four years each, Walter Scott, Francis Jeffrey, 
and Henry Brougham. In this school he is remembered as a 
clever, timid, anxious boy, “always near the top of the class, 
and who never lost a place without shedding tears.” He 
attracted no special notice, however, and apparently less as he 
ae payee In the first year he had but one superior, in the 

st ten ranked above him. But he had given more time than 
most of his class-mates to voluntary reading. 

During his last session, in the winter of 1786-7, the poet 
Burns, under the kind encouragement of Dr. Blacklock, hastened 
to pay his first visit to Edinburgh; and there, from being an 
Aryshire ploughman, soon became the lion of the metropolis, 
and was awakened to the consciousness that he was a magnate 
in Scottish literature. One day Jeffrey was standing on the 
High Street, staring at a man whose appearance struck him ; 
a shopman tapped him on the shoulder, and said, “ Ay, laddie! 
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Ye may weel look at that man! That’s Robert Burns.” He 
never saw Burns again ; though he was a most ardent admirer 
of his poetry, and twenty years afterwards he made him the 
subject of one of his most discriminating criticisms, appreciating 
highly his genius, but deprecating the eccentricities and defor- 
mities of his character; which he found to be even greater, 
doubtless, than those personal oddities which drew his curiosity, 
when a schoolboy, on the street. 

In his fourteenth year he was sent to Glasgow College, 
where he remained for two sessions. Here he began to make 
amore “brilliant figure,” especially in the departments of 
criticism, discussion and metaphysics. His prominent traits 
were quickness of perception, correctness of taste, and tenacity 
of memory. After leaving Glasgow he spent the next two 
years at home, left almost entirely to himself, and engaged in 
private reading and study. His early habits of industry were 
very systematic ; and he very early began, and carried to an 
extent quite unusual during the years of preparatory study, 
a habit which no doubt exerted a decided influence on his 
future career, as it certainly affords a clue to the conformation 
of his mind ,—the habit of. collateral composition. His mind 
was perpetually working out its products in all imaginable 
directions. It seemed impossible for it to contain quietly its 
own lucubrations. Full vent was given to this propensity by 
the leisure he enjoyed at home after leaving Glasgow; and as 
the result of this there remain notes of lectures, essays, trans- 
lations, abridgments, speeches, criticisms, tales, poems, sermons, 
&c. &c., on all possible subjects, and some of them of ponder- 
ous length ;—a mass quite extraordinary, and which, written 
in a distressingly cramped and illegible d, must have cost 
our practical biographer no little patience. Nothing is more 
visible in these youthful toils than the predominance of those 
faculties of analysis and criticism by which the name of Jeffrey 
is known in literature. Almost all of his early original com- 
positions are of a critical character, and most of them close 
with a criticism on his own performance. Seventy pages folio, 
closely written, are taken up with an analysis of his own 
character! Most of his self-criticisms deprecate his scribbling 
habits as unprofitable, and speak of the performances them- 
selves in no measured terms. After finishing an Epitome of 
Lucretius on the Nature of Things, he says: “The epitome I 
have now completed of this beautiful author is, I am sensible, 
a very disgraceful performance. The poetical beauties of the 
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original are entirely lost; the ingenious climax of argument 
which he has uniformly adopted, as well as the rhetorical dec- 
lamation he has employed to enforce them, is necessarily anni- 
hilated,” &c. A nameless discourse terminates thus: “I do 
not like this piece. But of which of my productions can I 
not say the same? Here, however, it is said with peculiar 
energy. The style is glaringly unequal ; affectedly plain in 
the beginning, oratorical in the end,” &c. “ This barbarous 
version of the elegant Racine,” says he, after rendering a part 
of Racine’s Brittannicus into blank verse, “I feel myself 
bound to stigmatize with its genuine character,” &c. Here is 
the critic of the Edinburgh Review inembryo. What quarter 
could offending authors expect at the hands of a man who 
gave no quarter to himself? Never did twig give surer pro- 
phecy of the bent of the tree. 

On the whole there seems little room to doubt that the indul- 
gence of this habit of collateral composition to such an extent, 
was injurious to Jeffrey. We are disposed to doubt its bene- 
ficial effect upon any mind, — upon one strikingly deficient 
in the faculty of expression. ‘To school oneself to the best 
style of writing, to say nothing of thinking, there is needed 
the motive power of a real object. Without it the tendency 
is to acquire superficial habits of thinking and redundancy of 
style in writing. The precise amount of harm it did to Jeffrey 
it may be difficult to determine, but that it did him harm, we 
think there can be no doubt. It certainly interfered with the 
thoroughness of his attainments. It contributed much to 
make him the brilliant and ready man he was, but there is no 
knowing how much it frustrated what he might have been. 
That he possessed the substantial material to have developed, 
under a proper course of culture, and with proper aims, with 
true original force and power in any one direction,—that he 
might, by bare possibility, have become a great thinker, goin 
deep enough to build his structures on broad and firmly settle 

eneralities, is not unlikely. Lord Cockburn laments that he 
did not, after middle life, lay out his strength on some great, 
original work, to secure his immortality of fame; and wonders 
that he did not do it. We think it no matter of wonder at 
all; nor do we think, had he attempted it, he would have suc- 
ceeded, in the judgment of history. It was then too late. 
But even if this in any case was impossible for him, and admit- 
ting that the position he did occupy, demanding great quick- 
ness and versatility of talent, was his true one, we still think 
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the evil effects of his early scribbling are visible. It devel- 
oped his facility of expression too rapidly. A correspondent 
development of thought could not keep pace with it. is led 
to a redundant and circuitous style, and to a habit of overload- 
ing his thought with a needless mass of illustration and ver- 
biage. At the first dawn of an idea words flowed upon him 
so copiously that his pen ran faster than his mind, and the 
thou ht was often transferred to paper before it was half elabo- 
rated. His critical judgments were generally unerring when 
they were within his depth, but sometimes he judged yond 
his depth. A different course of training might have made 
his task as editor more laborious, but it would have made him 
a better thinker and a surer critic. He might have avoided 
some of the gross blunders into which he fell, and have 
thrown out, in his miscellaneous writings, more that would 
have proved of sterling and truly permanent value. 

In 1791 he left Edinburgh for Oxford, whither he went 
eager for literary improvement, and as he supposed to a great 
seat of learning and culture, with all the appropriate habits. 
It seems, however, that he soon found himself very much 
out of his element, depressed and disappointed. He pined 
under the separation from his friends, and from the “dear, 
retired, adored little window,” where he had pursued his vol- 
untary cogitations. Throughout life his happiness much 
depended on the presence of old familiar friends. ‘He ever 
clung to hearts,” says his biographer. Kindred spirits he was 
so unfortunate as-not to find at Oxford. He speaks of his 
fellow-students as a set of “ pedants, coxcombs and strangers,” 
—most insipid companions, and much given to vicious excesses. 
He has dim, a oetical hallucinations which he can 
yet bring to no tangible i. He knows not what to make 
of himself. He wishes he had been bred a piper.—Verily he 
is not the first nor the last college student who has passed 
through such a transition and formation period. No, boy 
Francis, you came to learn afterwards that Chaos must 
precede Cosmos. 

If he found little interest in the routine of his collegiate 
studies, he still pursued, though with less avidity, his private 
reading and his collateral composition,—adding, as usual, to 
each piece a criticism on its merits. His poetical propensities 
became quite clamorous, and he indulged them pretty freely. 
He barely escaped falling a prey to the muses. He writes to 
his sister from Oxford, “I feel I shall never be a great man 
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unless it be as a poet.” He could not, for several years, find 
it in his heart to abandon poetical composition. Of these 
labors quite a profusion of odes, sonnets, elegies, &c., remain, 
mostly on the subjects of loye and scenery ; none of which Lord 
Cockburn has published for the very good reason that Jeffrey 
published none. He once left a manuscript with a bookseller to 
ublish, and fled to the country ; but, some obstacle occurring, 
be returned, recovered his poem, and never repeated the exper- 
iment. Had he published it, how much less might Keats and 
the “‘ Lake poets” have been called to endure! It would have 
made him a canny critic, had it not vitiated his right, in the 
eyes of those whom he scourged, to sit on the judgment seat 
at all. He was not devoid of poetical qualities, but he was 
far better at pointing them out, or the want of them, in others. 
His stay at Oxford lasted less than a year, and in the sum- 
mer of 1792 he returned to Edinburgh, and after some veering 
and vacillation, finally settled down to the study of law as 
se gray! for the Scotch bar. It is worth stopping to say, 
that his “‘ Notes’ of Prof. Alexander Tytler’s lectures on His- 
tory,—which he attended in connection with those of Prof's 
Hume and Wyld on Law,—that is, his transfusion of the lec- 
tures into his own thoughts, occupy four hundred and thirty- 
six folio pages of his writing, which would be at least double 
in ordinary manuscript. After two years preparation, he was 
admitted to the bar. These two years give us many glimpses 
of the man. Although he pursued his studies with commen- 
dable industry, the law is never perfectly congenial. He 
yawns much over it. He has perplexing aspirations after 
something else. Literature presents strong temptations, and 
his propensities in this direction are nurtured by his connec- 
tion with the Speculative Society. This had existed in Edin- 
burgh since 1764, and still exists, a high model of a Society 
for debate and literary exercises. Jeffrey attended upon its 
meetings regularly or occasionally for nine or ten years, and 
it exerted a powerful influence upon him. Here he had to 
struggle with the choice athletes of Scottish mind: the Scotts, 
the Broughams, the Horners, the Cockburns, and he generally 
shone to advantage. In the Speculative he found himself at 
home, and nurtured the germs of future literary eminence. 
Though he is thus being led on by natural steps in the direc- 
tion of his future career, he hesitates and parleys much. 
Eyery now and then he threatens to fly the legal course, and 
dash his lectures and law books to the winds. In 1793 he 
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writes to his brother John in Boston to let him know “ what 
sort of a thing it is to be a merchant,”’ and whether he would 
like it. Again he wishes for some quiet nook in the country, 
where he could live amid buds, and birds, and flowers, far from 
the work-day world, with a congenial “ Hebe.”’ He continu- 
ally mingles his law “notes” with translations of Demosthenes 
and Tacitus, criticisms and sonnets, and what not? These 
symptoms of vacillation doubtless resulted from a habit which 
he showed, in various ways, ever after; namely, apprehen- 
siveness. He ever looked timidly into the future. A though 
he could bear firmly the actual presence of trials and emer- 
gencies, and act manfully in ey no man looked at their 
approach with more shrinking. He rarely augured well for 
any thing. He was perpetually doubting his own success as 
a lawyer until that success was beyond doubt. Speaking of 
his mercantile intentions his biographer says: “ He would 
have made a miserable merchant; for he had a horror of risk 
and a strong sense of the value of pecuniary prudence. With 
a liberality of disposition, which was evinced by munificent 
charity, he had no spirit of adventure, and therefore one shil- 
ling certain had charms for him which twenty shillings doubt- 
ful could not impart. He would have made himself or his 
partners crazy by perpetually demonstrating, in the midst of 
their most solid prosperity, that they were all bankrupt, or 
must speedily become so.” A slight tinge of melancholy, 
which pervaded his nature, notwithstanding the fact that in 
society he was wiroge | happy and full of life and spirits, 
gave a gloomy cast to all his prognostications. Some of his spec- 
ulations on the future prospects of England and English society, 
and humanity, are full of forebodings. He was quaking with 
qualms and trepidation during the war with France, and 
breathed delightfully free after the battle of Waterloo. He 
writes in 1800 to his brother John: “ Your United States, I 
am afraid, will not deserve that title long; and that wonderful 
America, which all the discontented patriots of Europe have 
been holding out to our envy and admiration, will fall a victim, 
I think, to the constitutional malady of republics. With your 
yellow fever and party violence, I cannot think your situation 
very enviable.” This is not to be taken as his permanent 
opinion respecting American liberty, of which he often spoke 
hopefully, but as the fruit of one of his desponding frames. 
This desponding habit explains the apparent want of stability 
in his early purposes. However with all his halts and parleys 
his interest in the law increased as he advanced. 
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With his admittance to the bar we enter properly upon Jeff- 
rey’s career as a public man ; a career begun under unfavor- 
able circumstances, and which opened up sett, but which is 
worthy to be traced on account of the issues which it finally 
reached. Although our chief concern is with the character 
and work of Jeffrey as a literary man, yet we cannot avoid 
noticing the other phases of his life, and his doings in other 
5 page The one aspect of the man and his work reflects 
light upon the other. 

He was not immediately popular. His first fee was tardy 
in coming, and he had to wait long for professional success. 
Two obstacles were in his way. The lesser of these was per- 
sonal. He had “an unpopularity of manner which it is some- 
what difficult to explain. People did not like his English” — 
we are told before that at Oxford “he had lost his broad 
Scotch and gained the narrow English”—“nor his style of 
smart sarcastic disputation, nor his ewe nor what they 
— to be an air of affectation. These peculiarities grad- 
ually faded, and people got accustomed to them; but they 
— against him throughout several of his early years.’ 

he other obstacle was of a more serious nature. He belonged 
to the unpopular, almost the proscribed, party in politics. He 
was a Scotch Whig. His political convictions seem to have 
grown with his growth, to have been the natural offspring of 
his liberal mind, and to have been embraced in all sincerity. 
They were directly in the face of all his present interests. His 
father was a bigoted and somewhat morose Tory, and was 
sadly grieved at the defection, and ruin as he supposed, of his 
promising son. By them he forfeited the attention of his first 
patron, the friend of his father, Lord Glenlee, and was thrown 
entirely on his own resources. It would be impossible to make 
the reader understand or appreciate Jeffrey without stating 
clearly what it was to be a Scotch Whig at the close of the 
last century. 

In England the Tories were strongly conservative, the un- 
questioning adherents of the government, and the advocates 
of existing usages; the Whigs were moderately progressive, 
proclaiming the existence of, and demanding the reform of, 
certain evils and abuses. The first French Revolution natu- 
rally produced yery opposite effects upon these two parties. 
The latter thought that that terrible example, by showing the 
dangers of wrongs too long maintained, was the strongest rea- 
son for the timely correction of existing defects in England. 
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The former thought this opinion a mere rovolutionary device, 
and held that the atrocities in France were a conclusive warn- 
ing against exciting any sympathetic hopes, or reformato 
measures, by the admission that curable defect existed. Each 
was ranged the more fiercely against the other, and the hos- 
tility was mingled with political and personal animosities. 

In Scotland things were even worse. The country was po- 
litically dead. It knew no such thing as popular representa- 
tion. It had no independent press, no free public meetings, 
scarcely a more than nominal trial by jury, no Secession 
Church. Everything was completely in the hands of the gov- 
ernment. Scotland was a mere village at a great man’s gate. 
All opposition was overawed. Wealth, success, promotion 
were only probable in submission to the government. And 
the country hugged its chains; the great mass of the aristoc- 
racy sided with the government. Only the few liberal and 
sympathetic minds secretly espoused opposite principles. By 
and by those men in public life, who were firmly established in 
the popular favor, | of marked power, could allow their po- 
litical predilections to be known without ruinous detriment. 
Thus the Whig party gradually formed, a small but sterling 
band ; and started the wave which ultimately swelled into mas- 
sive and victorious strength, and upon which Jeffrey and many 
leading Scottish and English minds mounted to popularity and 
power. Their object was to reform certain abuses, to break 
up the monopoly of administration, to secure a popular repre- 
sentation, a free press, an equality of patronage ; in short to 
bring Scotland within the action of the Constitution. These 
ends Jeffrey lived to see triumphantly gained; and helped no 
little to gain them through the mea instrumentality of the 
Edinburgh Review. But in his youth the position which he 
chose, to the paternal grief, was extremely hazardous. Every- 
where, but especially at the bar, a youth of a Tory family 
who was discovered to have imbibed the Whig poison was con- 
sidered as a lost son. Whether Jeffrey at this time realized 
the consciousness of the age sufficiently to know that he was 
living in a transition period, that old things were passing away; 
whether his eye was prophetic enough to look through the mists 
of the future, and sce the ultimate issue of the principles he 
espoused, we do not know. It seems out of character with 
his habit of evil prognostication. He seems to have adopted 
his principles from sympathy with the oppressed, and love of 
intellectual freedom. The courage and self-denying honesty 
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which he manifested in asserting them are worthy of all respect. 
His whole character was remarkably free from even the ap- 
pearance of dishonesty or oe 
Although Jeffrey belonged politically to the progressive 
party of his age, he was very far from being a radical in the 
ordinary sense of the term. He had a large conservative ele- 
ment in his nature. He had no slight tinge of native aristoc- 
racy and defended the distinction of classes as they then 
existed in society with great zeal. He was no destructive. 
No man had a stronger dread of the abuse of the free prin- 
ciples he advocated, . their being run out into lawlessness in 
the hands of the masses. He was for watering the tree and 
abiding its growth. He was a true conservative and at the 
same time a true progressive. He frequently expresses great 
sympathy with, and admiration for, the freer principles then 
developing on this Western continent, but always trembles lest 
the chariot should be driven too fast. Where the only alter- 
native is between tyranny and democracy he sympathises with 
democracy, but only as a last resort. His denunciation against 
the radicals and destructives of his own day, especially his 
latter years, are sufficiently strong. Before leaving the sub- 
ject we cannot forbear quoting from a letter of his to Charles 
Vilkes of New York, written in 1818, because it contains a 
prophecy, not only more hopeful than his vaticinations gener- 
ally were, but one which our own age seems to be so strikingly 
fulfilling. ‘“‘There is nothing, and never was anything, so 
grand and so promising as the condition and prospects of your 
country ; and nothing I conceive more certain than that in 
seventy years after this its condition will be by far the most 
important element in the history of Europe. It is very pro- 
voking that we connot live to see it; but it is very plain to 
me that the French revolution, or rather perhaps the continued 
operation of the causes which produced that revolution, has 
laid the foundations, all over Europe, of an inextinguishable 
and fatal struggle between popular rights and ancient estab- 
lishments—between democracy and tyranny—between legiti- 
macy and representative government, which may involve the 
world in sanguinary conflicts for fifty years, and may also end, 
after all, in the establishment of a brutal and military despot- 
ism for a hundred more; but must end, I think, in the tri- 
umph of reason over prejudice, and the infinite amelioration 
of all politics, and the elevation of all national character.” 
We must return to the struggles of the unpopular young Whig 
lawyer at the Scotch bar, and see to what they led. 
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For several years he lingered about the courts, without doing 
anything sufficiently marked to attract the attention of the 
Judges, or the body of eminent counsel. He spent much of 
his time in the “ Outer House,” a “large, handsome, histori- 
cal chamber, in immediate connection with the Courts,—the 
Westminster Hall of Scotland,” pacing its uneven floor along 
with his fellow expectants, many of them the young men of 
the Speculative Society, with whom he enjoyed congenial and 
mutually sympathetic intercourse, and looking on with a feel- 
ing bordering upon despair when the great, established lawyers 
- forth their ablest efforts, and reaped their rich gains. The 
ory lawyers passed him by unnoticed, and only two even of 
the prominent Whig lawyers seem to have given him their 
friendship. This coldness resulted partially from the unpop- 
ularity of his manner, but chiefly no doubt, though Lord 
Cockburn leaves us indistinctly to infer this, from his wanting 
the passport of gentility. His family connections were not 
such as were generally expected in what was then the first oc- 
cupation in Scotland. This prejudice the leading Whig advo- 
cates, with very rare exceptions, shared, and were little dis- 
posed to welcome politics without a pedigree. His employ- 
ment nearly all came from his father’s personal friends, or 
through their influence, and was mostly of the dullest kind, 
affording no fit opportunity for the display of his powers. In 
his fifth year his bar practice did not bring him more than 
£100. Like many es eminent Scotch barristers he made 
his first considerable effort before the bar of the General As- 
sembly of the Kirk of Scotland, a tribunal which afforded a 
fine display of his peculiar gifts, and where he ever afterwards 
was immensely popular. Lord Cockburn’s sketch of this As- 
sembly is among his best, but we have not room for quotation. 
The significant period of Jeffrey’s life is yet before us. 
Amidst these discouragements and weary waitings, it is not 
strange that his vacillations and parleyings continued. At 
one time he thinks of trying his fortune at the English bar ; 
at another time he looks toward India and dreams of wealth 
and fame in its golden climes. Now he pants for literary dis- 
tinction, would fain be the rival of Hume and Smith, and 
again his old poetical hallucinations trouble him. At one time 
he even dashed upon the path of a mere literary adventurer. 
In 1798, he writes to a young kinsman, after announcing an 
excursion to London ;—*I have thoughts of settling there as 
a grub. Will you go into partnership with me? I have in- 
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troductions to review and newspaper editors, and I am almost 
certain that I could make four times the sum that ever I shall 
do at the bar.” This proved however a mere adventure. He 
could find none of the lordly publishers to lend him a helping 
hand, or give him a nod of encouragement. ‘So much the 
better for him,” says Cockburn. “He came home, and was 

adually drawn by circumstances into the line of life which 
was the best for his powers, his usefulness, and his happi- 
ness.” 

His repinings were confined to his hours of solitude, and 
when he took pen in his hand to write to his friends. In the 
society of his companions he was buoyant and happy as tho’ 
to him no cloud rested upon his future. In his abundant lei- 
sure he also found opportunity to his heart’s content to pursue 
his voluntary studies, and his habits of writing. He gave 
some attention to science, was a member of the Academy of 
Physics, liked chemistry, and understood its general principles 
respectably. He was never calculated, however, for a patient 
plodder through the labyrinths of exact science. He owned 
no love for mathematics. 

As his practice slowly gathered he resolved upon a step 
which now served to fix him firmly in Edinburgh, and to dissi- 
pate his illusory and changeful schemes. He evidently had 
great taste and talent for married life, and he was not disposed 
to spoil all the romance of it, by prudential calculations. He 
was married on the Ist of November, 1801, to Catharine, 
daughter of the Rev. Dr. Wilson, Professor of Church History 
at St. Andrews, a second cousin of his own. His chosen was 
pennyless as himself, and their first years of married bliss had 
all the recommendations of poverty. ‘‘I have determined,” 
writes he to his brother John, “to venture upon -this new 
state. It shows a reliance on Providence scarcely to be 
equalled in this degenerate age, and indicates such resolutions 
of economy as would terrify a less magnanimous adventurer.” 

We have now reached the point at which occurred by far 
the most important event connected with the life of Jeffrey ; 
we mean the projection of the Edinburgh Review. It marks 
his transition, publicly, into his proper sphere, and his intro- 
duction to the world and to posterity as a man of letters. In 
tracing his previous life we on been careful to note those 
things which properly made it a preparatory stage for this 
his true work, We enter now upon the ~ of successful 
effort, and growing reputation, and wide-spread influence ; and 
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henceforth, though we will not entirely lose sight of him, we 
will see less of the personal Jeffrey. We will be more con- 
cerned with what he has done. 

Jeffrey and his companions were fond of social and even 
convivial life. We have no obscure intimations that not a few 
of their evenings were passed together in very hilarious 
fashion. After Jeffrey had established a hearth of his own 
this was their head quarters. Here in his humble apartments 
in an obscure street in Edinburgh, some half score of the very 
first young minds of the time, meeting often, discussed their 
principles and prospects, and the prospects of the country ; 
propounded schemes of ambitious effort and literary distine- 
tion, which might dispel the dull burden of their distressing } 
leisure. At one of these meetings, about Christmas, 1801, on 
a tempestuous evening when the wind was howling without, it 
was proposed by Sidney Smith that they start a Review, de- 
voted to literature and liberal politics. The proposal was re- 
ceived with acclamation, and the merry coterie amid the storm 
made themselves merrier yet at the thought of the greater 
storm they were about to raise. The attractions which the 
scheme presented to their minds have been well presented by 
Lord Cockburn :—‘ A review combined all the recommenda- 
tions that could tempt such persons into print. Of all the 
forms of addressing the public, it is the one that presents the 
strongest allurements to those who long for the honors, without 
the hazards, of authorship. It invites every variety of intel- 
lect ; it does not chain its contributors to long courses of labor ; 
it binds no one to do more than he pleases; it shrouds each 
in the anonymous mystery, which each is so apt to derive a 
second gratification by removing ; it exalts each into an invis- 
ible chair of public censorship, and pleases his self-importance 
or his love of safety, by showing him, unseen, the effect of his 
periodical lightning.” The chief of these young literary 
conspirators were Smith, aged 31; Jeffrey, 29; Horner, 24; 1 
and Brougham, 23,—“‘excellent ages for such work,” says 
the spirited, though no longer young, biographer. A few 
others soon came into the scheme; and here we have no hesi- 
tation in saying that although the name of Jeffrey, more than 
that of any other, is identified with the Edinburgh Review, 
yet he was really inferior to each of his co-adjutors we have 
mentioned. Sydney Smith we regard as having possessed the 
very rarest of gifts. With a broad sweeping intellect, great 
fecundity of thought, boundless stores of wit and satire, the 
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most consummate knowledge of the world, and a keen eye for 
the ludicrous, the absurd, the pretentious, he soars above Jeffrey, 
in all the elements of abiding power, like the eagle above the 
falcon. And although he might not have been the man to have 
made the Edinburgh Review fill the exact place it should fill, 
he would have made it greater in his own way. His name in 
literature will live longer than Jeffrey’s. Francis Horner had 
a massive and well balanced mind ; and a face of great thought- 
fulness and contemplation looked out from under his “vast 
eyebrows.”” No one exerted a more controlling influence upon 
Jeffrey, or at the same time held a higher place in his affec- 
tion. He had an overshadowing, commanding mind. He 
soon removed to London, made no slight figure in the metrop- 
olis and in Parliament, and died early, or Tiseery would have 
known more of him. Henry a. Brougham was gifted, 
impulsive, ardent and powerful. He was for many years 
— in English politics, and is known as the eloquent, 
iberal and eccentric Lord High Chancellor of Great Britain 
for several years. These three were for many years active 
co-workers in the Review. They did much to giveit character 
and popularity; and although Jeffrey was on the whole per- 
haps the fittest man for the editor’s chair, and gained most 
fame by it, yet it must be confessed that by the truest stand- 
ard the crests of his companions overtop his own. Had they 
not worked for him, the world would probably never have 
heard of Francis Jeffrey,—or of this article. 

The publication of the first No. was unexpectedly delayed a 
few months, Jeffrey all the while predicting failure, yet work- 
ing zealously in its preparation. Finally it was issued, by the 
publisher Constable, on the 10th of October, 1802 ; and besides 
other articles it contained seven by Smith, four by Horner, 
four by Brougham, and five by Jeffrey. Here we yield to the 
testimony of an eye and ear-witness : 

“The effect was electrical. And instead of expiring, as 
many wished, in their first effort, the force of the shock was 
increased on each subsequent discharge. It is impossible for 
those who did not live at the time, and in the heart of the scene, 
to feel, or almost to understand the impression made by the 
new luminary, or the anxieties with which its motions were 
observed. It was an entire and instant change of every thing 
that the ay had been accustomed to in that sort of compo- 
sition. The old periodical opiates were extinguished at once. 
The learning of the new journal, its talent, its spirit, its wri- 
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ting, its independence, were all new; and the surprise was 
increased by a work so full of public life springing up, sud- 
denly, in a remote part of the kingdom. Different classes 
soon settled into their different views of it. Its literature, its 

olitical economy, and its ee science were generally admired. 
Gaug thoughtful men, indifferent to party, but anxious for the 
progress of the human mind, and alarmed lest war and politi- 
cal confusion should restore a new course of dark ages, were 
cheered by the unexpected appearance of what seemed likely 
to prove a great depository for the contributions of able men 
to the cause of philosophy. Its political opinions made it be 
received by one party with demonstrations of its iniquity, with 
confident prophecies of the impossibility of so scandalous a 
publication lasting, much pretended derision, and boundless 
abuse of its audacious authors. On the opposite side, it was 
hailed as the dawn of a brighter day. It was not merely the 
intelligent championship of their principles that those on that 
side saw apparently secured, but the far hi her end, that reason 
would be heard. The splendid career of the journal, as it was 
actually run, was not anticipated, either by its authors or by 
its most ardent admirers; none of whom could foresee its 
long endurance, or the extent to which the mighty improve- 
ments that have reformed our opinions and institutions, and 
enabled us to engraft the wisdom of experience on the main- 
tainable antiquities of our system, were to depend on this 
single publication. They only saw the present establishment 
of an organ of the highest order, for the able and fearless 
discussion of every matter worthy of being inquired into; 
they could not then discern the consequences.” 

“* Nowhere was its pillar of fire watched with greater inten- 
sity than in Scotland, where the constitutional wilderness was 
the darkest. Many years had to pass before it could effect 
actual reform ; but it became clearer every day that a genera- 
tion was forming by which the seed sowing by this work must 
at last be reaped. To Edinburgh in particular it was of espe- 
cial benefit. It extended the literary reputation of the place, 
and connected it with public affairs, and made its opinions 
important. All were the better of a journal to which every 
one with an object of due importance had access, which it was 
in vain to bully or despise, and of the fame of which even its 
reasonable haters were inwardly proud.” (Life, Vol. 1, p. 106-7.) 

This picture must evidently be taken with a little abatement 
on account of the enamoured spirit in which it is drawn. 
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And we e here to say that too great an agency is attrib- 
uted to the 1 Review in alii out the pe which took 
place, and too little account is made of the fact that the grand 

ropelling causes were more general and lay deeper. The 
A as simply pointed out and interpreted, accelerated, and to 
some extent, directed those movements. But of this more 
hereafter, when we come to speak of the transition character 
of the times in which it-had its birth. But the immediate and 
unprecedented success of the work cannot be doubted. Reail- 
roads were then unknown, but in every considerable town in 
Great Britain the lumbering mail coaches were looked for with 
eagerness about the period of publication, and the copies 
scrambled for with great impetuosity. It was an age of unu- 
sual intellectual excitement, and the sensation produced was 
thrilling compared with what an oy able work would have 
done in more phlegmatic times. e rancor which it excited 
in the breasts of the ultra class of Tories was a sure mark of 
its power, and the signal of itstriumph. The Earl of Buchan, 
wit eat formality, and self-confident contempt, literally 
kicked one of the numbers from his hall into the street. 

The first few numbers were edited in common by the jovial 
associates, and it was designed at first to be wholly a gentle- 
man-like concern, no pay to any yy La: the publisher. But 
as in about eighteen months from its first projection, the youn 
aspirants for fame began to be scattered to various spheres 0 
effort,—most of them to London and England,—the shrewd 
Sydney saw that if their work was to have any permanency, 
it must haye a salaried editor, and must pay for its articles. 
This arrangement was made, on a liberal scale, and Jeffrey 
was chosen editor. With some hesitation lest he should de- 

ade his gentility by getting into too much of a “ business- 
Fike concern,” he accepted this post. Time proved the wisdom 
of the choice. For twenty-seven years he discharged the 
perplexing duties of an editor, being at the same time himeelf 
the largest contributor, amid other multiplied and onerous 
engagements, in such a manner as probably none of his 
more powerful companions could have done. His knowl- 
edge, if not profound in any one department, was unusu- 
ally varied and extensive, and his quickness of mind and 
tenacity of memory enabled him to use his stores with great 
advantage. He was never prostrated by am emergency. In 
almost all the branches of literature, in poetry, in fiction, in 
science, in metaphysics, in politics, he could appreciate what 
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he read, and judge with confidence of the contributions of his 
allies. When started on a train of thought by the suggestions 
of a book, even though the main stream was too deep for him, 
he could in his fertile way amplify and illustrate to any extent 
desired. He was admirably qualified for the work of “ vamp- 
ing and patching,” as he calls it, the productions of his 
“ journeymen,” which we are told he was accustomed to do by 
wholesale, sometimes to the arousing of no little ire among 
thin-skinned writers. His post, besides, was one which required 
much wisdom, prudence and tact. He had to watch the signs 
of the times; to hunt up writers ; to suggest subjects ; to keep 
down absurdities; to infuse spirit; to excite the timid; to 
scold the indolent; to repress violence; to soothe jealousies ; 
to quell mutinies; and all this in the morning of the review- 
ing day, when the first lessons of experience had to be 
learned. The manner in which he controlled and directed the 
elements he presided over shows a master’s hand, and the won- 
der is that his constitutional irresolution could be so entirely 
compensated by other qualities. But in his editor’s chair he 
had no special need to look to the future, in regard to which 
his indecision was specially manifested, but only to the book or 
the manuscript lying before him, and then he could act. His 
moral qualities were admirable as his intellectual. He dis- 
played boundless courtesy and kindliness of feeling in his per- 
sonal intercourse,—often contrasting strangely with the asperi- 
ties of his pen. He was inferior to none in preventing and 
healing schisms among co-laborers. He was honest, and hon- 
orable, and conscientious. He possessed the most delicate 
moral perceptions. He shrunk from grossness like’ a fine- 
minded woman. He gave no quarter to licentiousness in 
literature. In the vast mass of his letters, his biographer 
assures us, ‘there are scarcely three lines that might not be 
read with propriety to any sensitive lady, or to any fastidious 
clergyman.”’ Not the most powerful inducements, not even 
the strong spell of personal friendship, could prevent him from 
doing what he deemed to be justice to a book. ‘Justice must 
be done,” replied he to Horner, who had written pleading that 
Scott’s Lay of the Last Minstrel might be reviewed with a 
little partiality ; “justice must be done ; and I, like the exe- 
cutioner, shall kiss him and whirl him off, if the sentence be 
against him.”’ He seems to have had a fondness for exposing 
defects, and, friend or foe, they must be exposed, often with 
quite an air of relish. 
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Although from the first the-Review abundantly sustained it- 
self in a pecuniary respect, it was for many years sustained with 
great difficulty in another and more important respect,—that 
of having its pages filled. It is sufficiently amusing, and en- 
couraging to those embarked in similar enterprises, to see how 
the frisky little editor dashed about in jogging on his work- 
men, and with what zeal, amid perpetual despondings, he 
labored in the cause himself. ‘The Review comes on very 
ill, or rather it does not come on at all,’’ is his frequent reiter- 
ation. “Now my dear Horner,” he writes after giving his 
friend a doleful account of his destitution of contributors, and 
the printer’s want of “copy,” “do not take these for verba 
solemnia of my official dunning. Iam in profound earnest, 
and most serious perplexity. You must not only work your- 
self for us, but you must set on the rest. Tell Smith we can- 
not do without him. We shall have no light articles at all, if 
he deserts us. Do stir up Peter Elmsley, moreover, and tell 
him that he promised to let me have something. Both of these 
culprits have concealed their addresses from me. Let me know 
where to find them, and I shall persecute them in person. 
You are sick of reviewing, I daresay. SoamI; but I have 
very little else to say to you.” A year and a half later he 
writes perhaps the tenth letter of the same sort to the same 
indolent associate, thus :—‘“‘If you will not write reviews, I 
cannot write any thing else. This number is out, thank hea- 
ven, without any assistance from Horner, Brougham, Smith, 
Brown, Allen, Thompson, or any other of those gallant sup- 
porters who voted their blood and treasure for its assistance. 
Will you, or will you not, do Malthus for April? Is it fair to 
the Review, or kind to me, or well for yourself, to keep up an 
article of this kind for so enormous a time?” Any number 
of such extracts could be given from his letters. “I am be- 
hindhand again with my Review, and sick at heart of it.” “I 
am in the middle of a review at this moment, and, as usual, 
in great perplexity and huge indignation at the perfidy of m 
associates,’ writes he to Charles Wilkes as late as 1815-16. 
Without such a man in the chair, the Review would have sunk 
in the midst of its towering flight. The amount of matter he 
prepared from one quarter to another, under the pressure of 
these emergencies, is truly astonishing. 

The influence which the Edinburgh Review exerted upon 
English Literature, and especially upon English Periodical 
Literature, it is not easy to estimate. Its abstract merits, or 
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rather its relative merits measured by the standard of our own 
times, may be estimated with some accuracy ; but its relative 
merits measured by the standard of its own times, or the times 
preceding it, cannot easily be estimated too highly. A fair 
field of conquest was open for it. There had been no critical 
journal in Scotland since the days of the original “ Edin- 

rgh Review,” the first number of which appeared in January 
1755, and which lived but one year. “England had not been 
without reviews ; and of these perhaps Lord Cockburn speaks 
too contemptuously. Periodicals which numbered among their 
managers and contributors men of the stamp of Smollett, and 
Goldsmith, and Gifford, and Taylor of Norwich could not, by 
any possibility, be worthy of contempt. But although they 
were respectable in their way, their sphere was narrow, and 
they were too early to catch the vivifying spirit of the age. 
The Edinburgh Review surpassed them not so much on account 
of the superiority of its contributors, although this on the 
whole is manifest, as on account of the wider range of its 
sweep, the better material furnished to it, and the more genial 
and invigorating atmosphere in which it was allowed to breathe. 
It was a time of great mental excitement and activity. The 
stagnation of thought had been broken up by the startling ex- 
plosion of the French Revolution. New ideas had been put 
astir ; inquiry had been started; speculation was on tip toe. 
Old abuses began to put on hideous aspects. Men began to 
wonder at their stupidity and thraldom. The time had come 
when these views and emotions must find utterance. These 
new ideas and new feelings first came to clear consciousness, 
and first found definite expression in Scotland. The Scotch 
national mind is more fervid, more impassioned, more suscept- 
ible than the English. Scotch thought is more rapid, more 
impetuous, more emphatic, and Scotch feeling more glowing 
and intense, notwithstanding the bleak mountains and cold 
snows of the north. ‘ Perfervidum ingenium Scotorum,” was 
the well-known phrase universally current, centuries ago, in 
Europe to express the idea of the Scottish character; and it 
told the truth, as an induction from the mass of eminent 
Scotchmen would substantiate. It is not strange, then, that 
here the struggling spirit of the age should first utter its voice. 
Its promptings were felt in the minds of the gifted young 
clique of whom Jeffrey now forms, historically, the centre. 
They spake out, and the thinking English world was surprised 
and “elighted. Thus the politics of the Review, and its free, 
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independent spirit ; gave it its power at the time;—were, as 
Jeffrey says, its “‘right leg.” 

In literature a prolific harvest was gathering. Verdure in 
thought, as in nature, rarely fails to follow after the storm has 
— In poetry, just ready to step upon the stage were 

yron, and Moore, and Campbell, and Wordsworth, and Sou- 
they, and Coleridge, and Crabbe; in fiction, Scott, and 
Edgeworth, and Godwin, and Maturin; in history, Sharon 
Turner, Hallam and Mackintosh ; in mental, moral and eco- 
nomical science, Malthus, and Mill, and Bentham, and Chal- 
mers ; all men of vigor and strength whatever may be thought 
of the results, ultimately, of their labors. This literary activ- 
ity not only demanded the censorship of the corps of reviews 
of which the Edinburgh Review led the way, but it opened to it 
a wide and attractive field which aided much in its success, 
and gave it vast influence. The critical labors of Jeffrey, and 
Hazlitt and others furnished the left leg on which it stood. 

The period, then, in which the Edinburgh Review started 
into life, was a transition period, The English nation and 
the English mind were passing on to another stadium. In 
this passage the leading minds of the time were the pilots. In 
them the necessities of the age found utterance. Of this ut- 
terance the Edinburgh Review was one great organ. The . 
moving causes were deep and general, wa could neither be 
wholly guided, much less originated, by any single mind or 
any single organ. The Review brought the movements to 
definite expression, and thus at the same time inevitably ex- 
erted a powerful positive influence in their behalf. It served 
as the medium between the thinking minds and the masses. 
It brought the reasonings, and suggestions, and impassioned 
desires of the former to the minds of many who could appre- 
ciate them though they could not produce them. It commu- 
nicated to the many, the ideas and knowledge already in the 
possession of the few. This is one of the chief functions of 
periodical literature ; an office next in usefulness and honor to 
that of the great discoverers and writers of high and original 
genius. It furnishes, with more facility than any other instru- 
mentality, what»Mr. Morell somewhere calls the “stairway of 
thought.” This office the Edinburgh Review under Jeffrey 
performed in a novel, a most effective, and incomparable man- 
ner. It brought all classes of minds in the nation into sym- 
pathy, or into collision. It accelerated the tide on which it 
was 80 opportunely launched. It served to quicken and in- 
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crease the power and action of the intellectual machine. We 
do not regard the thinkers of the Edinburgh school in Jeffrey's 
time as of the highest order ; nor do we think that they have 
produced much that will prove, in the best sense, enduring in 
literature. But this was not needed to accomplish the valu- 
able service they did accomplish. Clearness of conception, 
sharp, definite expression, piquancy and raciness of style, 
keenness in the exposure of defect, emphatic statement, and 
commendable zeal and earnestness in their work, were their 
distinguishing characteristics, and none better could have been 
possessed in the circumstances. The Great Britain of 1829, 
when Jeffrey gave up the Keview was very different from the 
Great Britain of 1802 when he assumed its editorship. The 
changes and reformations effected, Lord Cockburn gives in 
detail: the agency of the Edinburgh Review in them we have 
endeavored to state. 

Not only was the age in which Jeffrey and the Edinburgh 
Review launched upon the tide of successful experiment a tran- 
sition period from a past state of things ; but the period which 
was thus ushered in, the period of Jeffrey’s fame and preroga- 
tive, and which he and his compeers helped to create, was it- 
self an intermediate step to a still subsequent transition ;— 
especially in the department of literature. From the retire- 
ment of his old age the former Coryphzeus of the Edinburgh 
Review could look out upon a new world of letters. And in this 
new order of things the Scottish influence was no less promi- 
nent than in the former. But the phase was changed. His- 
tory never repeats itself, but at every turn of the wheel evolves 
men of new features, and new deeds. The Edinburgh Review 
in its literary characteristics was a vast improvement upon any- 
thing of the kind that had gone before, and in Jeffrey the 
type of writing and criticism then originated reached its cul- 
mination. Reviews have since sprung up which “channel 
deeper” than did his. The “beauty and blemish” style of 
criticism in which he excelled no longer suffices. The writers 
in the North British, the London Quarterly, the Westminster, 
Blackwood’s, Fraser’s, and the rest, and even in the present 
Edinburgh Review, have discharged but half their task when 
they have told the public, in handsome style, the merits and 
defects of a book. They are expected to thrust their critical 
probe into the underlying and generative elements from which 
a certain book or books have been thrown off ; to furnish orig- 
inal disquisitions on topics worthy of them; or to embody in 
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literary monographs life-like presentations of the representa- 
tive men of leading intellectual tendencies of the present or 
the past. A new race of authors also had sprung up in Eng- 
lish literature before Jeffrey had passed off this earthly stage. 
He stood at last like a Nestor amid the warriors of a second 
and third generation, with whom he could have only partial 
sympathy. Nearly contemporaneous with himself were three 
men far more affiliated with the future than he was; connect- 
ing links with the succeeding period. These were Thomas 
Chalmers, whom the North British Review called “a man 
through whose mind there roll forever the stars and all myste- 
ries ;"’ William Wordsworth, the poet-patriarch of Rydal-mere 
and Thomas Carlyle, the “deep-mouthed”’ utterer of dark 
sayings. The first affiliates with a healthful influence in liter- 
ature ; the last with a morbid yet powerful influence, and the 
second stands midway between both. When Jeffrey passed 
away the power, the glory and the shame of British literature 
was resting upon chiefs who owned but partially the legacy of 
his mantle ;—upon such as Wilson, and Hunt, and Macauley, 
and Brewster, and Hamilton, and Isaac Taylor, and M'Cosh. 
and Hugh Miller, and Bulwer, and Dickens, and Thackeray, 
and Tennyson, and Philip James Bailey, and Kingsley, and 
Browning, and Morell, and Martineau, et ceteris. The new 
influences which were breaking forth around him in his old 
age, Jeffrey could but partially understand or appreciate. He 
belonged to a past period; and his want of power to appre- 
ciate these influences in their initial stages, may account, as 
we shall see shortly, for some of his literary blunders. But 
let us not forget that, however deep or broad the stream of 
English literature has become, or promises to become, the 
Edinburgh Review greatly assisted to dig a channel for it 
through the woody defiles and volcanic strata of a previous 
time. 

But we must pause to bring up and complete, in a brief way, 
the personal history of Jeffrey, from the point where we left it. 
The novelty and success of the Review soon brought him into 
notice, both at the bar and in Edinburgh society. Of this So- 
ciety as it then existed Lord Cockburn gives a graphic and 
engaging picture. In its ranks, besides a sturdy corps of titled 
gentry, shone Robertson, and Blair, and Dugald Stewart, and 
Playfair, and Archibald Alison, and Dr. Thomas Brown, and 
other literary brilliants. Noticed and caressed in this society, 
Jeffrey soon began to develope a decided leaning towards “ re- 
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spectability ”’ and aristocracy. Though never wanting in the 
courtesies of life even to the lowest, he rated his caste at a 
high mark. Nothing now seems more amusing than his often 
repeated fears that by his connection, as salaried editor, with 
the Review, he would lose his standing as a gentleman. But 
it ought to be remembered that if review editing was a respect- 
able business when Jeffrey retired from it, it was not so respect- 
able when he entered upon it. Nothing but the high and un- 
usual tone of his review sustained his respectability and made 
the post respectable. At the bar, business soon flowed in upon 
him, and his peculiar talents in that direction began to attract 
attention. Asa lawyer he was remarkable for “ distinct con- 
ceptions leading to clear expression, habits of neat and perspi- 
cuous arrangement, a tenacious memory to retain the maxims 
of positive law, and the statutes or judicial decisions in which 
it is contained, an extensive and varied range of not very pro- 
found general knowledge to supply apt and pleasing illustra- 
tions, self-possession, and a ready command of language.”” His 
tenacity of memory was prodigious. He never forgot a case, 
judgment or statute, that he had once examined. His fluency 
was no less remarkable. A good heavy citizen of Glasgow, 
against whom he was employed on one occasion, after listenin 
to the rapid torrent of words which he poured out, dudavel 
that “he had spoken the English language twice over in three 
hours.” He was generally shackled by conscious effort. He 
did most justice to himself in cases to which he attached little 
importance. On such occasions he gave the reins to the spon- 
taneous flow of his thought and fancy, and the result was inim- 
itable. Through this peculiarity it not unfrequently happened 
that he was great on unimportant occasions, and the reverse 
on great occasions. Of some of his associates and rivals at the 
bar, his biographer gives very striking pictures, of which the 
most original and skilful are those of John Clork, James Men- 
crieff and George Cranstoun. The first isa real gem. At 
the tribunal of the Kirk, Jeffrey was employed on one side of 
every trial, and this gives Lord Cockburn an opportunity to 
draw some ecclesiastical portraits, of which the chief is that of 
the Rev. Sir Harry Moncrieff, among other things “the no- 
blest deliverer of prayers at striking funerals” (!) Jeffrey 
rose at the bar on the rising tide of Whig influence, and help- 
ed in his own way to propel it. Years after his father’s death 
he used to lament that the brave old tory did not live to witness 
the triumphant success of his renegade son. 
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He proved to be an exemplary and most felicitous husband. 
To him married life was the swmmum bonum of earthly bliss. 
But domestic affliction came soon. His wife and child both 
died within four years after his marriage, and left him as he 
says, “ without joy, or hope, or comfort in this world.”” No 
one could have felt the affliction more keenly, and though he 
did not cease to mingle in society, and assume its gaities, the 
revealing of his inward pangs in familiar letters to his friends 
is truly melting. After five years he made the acquaintance 
of Miss Charlotte, daughter of Charles Wilkes, Esq., a noted 
banker in New York, during a visit she made to Scotland ; 
and in the fall of 1813 he came to New York and married her. 
The account of this voyage is among the most characteristic 
and amusing passages in his biography. Notwithstanding his 
strong love of nature, and admiration of the sublime and ro- 
mantic, all these were completely crushed by the burden of his 
loneliness, and the sense of personal danger. He abuses “great 
ocean”’ with the zest of Billingsgate itself. He sees no beau- 
ty, feels no enthusiasm. ‘‘ Ugly,” “mean,” “ ungraceful,”’ 
“nasty,” “horrid,” are the epithets he deals out. But he 
survives its horrors, reaches New York, gains his prize, 
visits the principal American cities, has an interview and a 
sharp discussion with President Madison respecting the war 
then raging, returns to Scotland, and resumes his labors. This 
second wife was a happy choice, and all domestic joys were 
again his. His only daughter became the wife of Prof. Emp- 
son, lately deceased. 

Soon after the death of his first wife comes an absurd and 
painful passage in his history. In 1806 he wrote a criticism 
on Moore’s “ Epistles, Odes and other Poems,”’ censuring se- 
verely their immorality. The poet takes umbrage. Jeffre 
defies him. The result is a hostile meeting near London, whic 
at the critical moment is arrested by the interference of the 
police. The parties have time to breathe; concessions are 
made; they embrace, and part friends. A more absurd piece 
of business for a censor of morals it is hardly possible to con- 
ceive. Horner intimates that Jeffrey’s eagerness for the duel 
grew out of his indifference of life, caused by the sorrow prey- 
ing on his heart. A sad reason indeed ! 

, 1829 he was chosen Dean of the Faculty of Advocates, a 
post merely of honor, simply the presidentship of the body of 
advocates, but in the circumstances a post of high honor, and 
Jeffrey saw fit to demit the office of editor, which it seemed 
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inconsistent to continue to hold on account of its political lean- 
ings, and accept the sinecure of the deanship. Perhaps he was 
right in thinking that he had now rendered the Review* all the 
service he was Tikel to do, and the best thing he could do, 
would be to put it into younger hands. Mr. Maevey Napier 
became his worthy successor in the editorship, and to him 
succeeded Prof. William Empson, Jeffrey's son-in-law, whose 
death has been recently announced. The Review itself has 
conformed to the style of the times, and if it has less of 
sprightliness and petulance and popularity, than characterised 
its earlier years, it has perhaps more breadth and volume.f 

His sinecure did not last long. In 1830 the Whigs came 
into power, and he was made Lord-Advocate, principal crown 
lawyer or attorney general for Scotland. He must now, not 
without regrets at the loss of his ease, exchange Edinburgh for 
London, present himself in Parliament, and endure the harrass- 
ing cares of an unenviable office. He came to London with 
ow reputation, and though always esteemed and popular, he 

ailed to make the impression his friends hoped and desired. 
Greatness in an editor’s chair proved to be a different thing 
from greatness in Parliament, and it is not to be wondered at. 
He never attempted but one elaborate speech, and that was 
soon after his arrival. However, he dischared the duties of 
his office satisfactorily, and aided materially in bringing to a 
consummation the Reform Bill of 1831, which brought Scotland 
within the action of the Constitution. 

In 1834 he was placed upon the Bench in Scotland, and 
from that to the time of his death, in January 1850, he dis- 
charged with all fidelity, and sufficient, though not very mark- 
ed ability, the office of judge. For the interesting details of 
his later years, and his peculiarities on the Bench, we must 


* Lord Cockburn gives a list of the principal contributors to the Review 
during Jeffrey’s administration, which it is worth while to transcribe :— 
Jeffrey, Smith, Horner, Brougham, Thomas Brown, Walter Scott, John Play- 
fair, Hallam, Malcom Laing, George Ellis, Wilberforce, Lord Melbourne, John 
Allen, Coleridge, Malthus, Payne Knight, Professor Lesley, D. Mackintosh, 
Daniel Ellis, Moore, Dr. John Gordon, Palgrave, Leigh Hunt, Romily, Foscolo, 
Dr. Chalmers, Professor Wilson, J. R. Macculloch, Empson, Dr. Arnold, Sir 
William Hamilton, Macaulay, Carlyle, Robert Grant, Hazlitt, Alexander 
Hamilton, Thomas Campbell, Peter Elmsley, Phillimore, James Mill, Macvey 
Napier, Chevenix, Bloomfield, Sir H. Parnell, Gen. William Napier. ‘Many 
other bright stars,” he tells us, “might be added; but the sky that blazes 
with these constellations is bright enough.” 


+ Since the above was written, Mr. Groncr Cornewatt Lewis has been 
announced as Mr. Empson’s successor in the Editorship of the Review. 
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refer the reader to Lord Cockburn’s volumes. A public mon- 
ument is being erected to his memory. 

During many of his later years he was afflicted with bron- 
chitis, which often subjected him to feebleness and sore despon- 
dency: and the attendant weakness of voice is one of the reas- 
ons given, no doubt fairly, of his failure to attain prominence 
in parliament. We get an amusing glimpse of the inquiring 
and dialectical habits of his mind in connection with this afflic- 
tion. “A restless fancy, and an unfortunate sprinkling of 
medical knowledge, were apt to set him a speculating on the 
structure and working of his own system: and on this topic, 
so fertile and interesting to every invalid, he of course got 
easily eloquent, generally to the diversion of others. One of 
the difficulties that all his doctors had to encounter was to 
hear, and then to refute, or to evade, the theories of the pa- 
tient. But when anything had to be submited to, passively or 
actively, he did it bravely.” 

The second volume of Lord Cockburn’s work consists entirely 
of selections from Jeffrey’s correspondence. They show him 
to have been a voluminous and lively letter writer, and to his 
particular friends most commendably affectionate. We get 
here many interesting glimpses of the inner man, as well as out- 
side glimpses of other men, and of matters and things in gen- 
eral. Whata homely glance we have here of Dugald Stewart : 
“Stewart comes in sometimes, and has become quite robus- 
tious ;—jogs on horseback two hours every day in all weathers, 
and superintends transcribing as a serious business all evening. 
He is an excellent person; without temper, or a sufficiently 
steady and undisturbable estimation of himself. And then he 
is an idle dog.”” We have alluded before to Jeffrey's love of 
nature. Many of his letters contain vivid and delightful 
sketches of his rambles and tarryings in the summer months 
among the hills and lochs of the Highlands. Soon after his 
second marriage he established his residence at Craigcrook, a 
mountain spot three miles from Edinburgh which he adorned 
for a paradise of his fancy, and loved with sufficient ardor. 
Of the glories of this paradise many of his correspondents are 
made to hear. 

The second work, placed at the head of this article, consists 
of a selection, made by himself about the year 1840, from his 
contributions to the Edinburgh Review. Of course it embod- 
ies those articles on which he was willing to stake his perma- 
nent reputation, as a writer and a critic. In this work the 
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articles are distributed under seven general heads, covering 
almost every department in literature. The merest glance at 
the subjects of the books reviewed is sufficient to show the 
great versatility and fecundity of his mind, whilst a careful 
perusal will show that he sometimes essayed to write on sub- 
jects for which, doubtless of necessity, he had but imperfect 
preparation. This was his misfortune as it is the misfortune 
of every man similarly situated. To have to do too many 
things insures the doing of some things imperfectly. Perhaps 
no man was ever helped out better by readiness of fancy and 
of words, when he stuck in the subject matter. His ablest 
papers are perhaps those upon the works of Jonathan Swift, 
and upon Madame de Stael. He excelled in dealing with 
Biographies and Historical Memoirs. Here ,he indulged his 
keen observation and sportive fancy with great felicity. 
Among his most happy efforts in this way we may cite the 
“* Memoirs of Samuel Pepys,” the “ Memoirs of Margrarine of 
Bareith,”’ and the “Life of Colonel Hutchinson.”” His next 
successful department was that of Prose works of Fiction, in 
which we may instance “ Miss Edgeworth’s Tales of Fashion- 
able Life,” and the “Waverly Novels.” But with all his 
predilections to literature he doubtless earned the most sub- 
stantial merit in the sphere of General Politics. In Meta- 
physics and Mental Science, though he fancied himself an 
Fart, he has not done much that will endure.—The “ Contri- 
butions” will not soon lose their place in British literature ; 
whilst the Edinburgh Review itself will be to him a monu- 
ment more lasting than the statue to be placed in the ‘“ Outer 
House.” 

It remains for us to look a little at some of the great critic’s 
critical blunders, and at some of those phases of his character 
which detract from our unqualified admiration, or give pain. 

It has been currently held among his special admirers that 
his critical forte lay in poetry. From this judgment we think 
dissent is daily becoming stronger. His taste in poetry was 
no doubt that of a highly accomplished man ; but it was want- 
ing in depth and universality. He had a delicate perception 
of the fine, the exquisite, the pathetic, in poetry when clothed 
in finely-adjusted measures ; but he had little sympathy with 
the yearning, the indefinite, almost ineffable in feeling, and 
passion, and spirit-suffering, which by its very nature could 
not find utterance in such dapper forms. He had a better ear 
for the songs and_chirpings of nightingale, and plover, and 
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cushat, than for the storm-born music of the sea. He had a 
se perception of beauties and a still quicker perception of 

efects, according to the rules of his own, and, it is important 
to say, of contemporary taste. And when the subject was 
within his range, his critical judgments in poetry have proved 
to be singularly just. The opinions pronounced thirty and 
forty years ago on the works of Scott, Campbell, Crabbe, 
Moore, Keats, Rogers, Hemans and even Byron, are the opin- 
ions generally held with regard to those authors now, and are 
more just than are usually passed upon contemporaries. His 
judgments of the older poets, Shakespeare and the versifiers 
of Sete Anne’s time, of Cowper and Burns, are equally ac- 
curate. His taste was unerring in what belonged to the past 
and present in literature, but when it came to test what pro- 
perly belonged to the future, it wavered and missed the true 
estimate. Of Coleridge, of Shelly, of Landor we meet with 
scarcely any notice in his writings. Through his finely woven 
wicker fence of principles, by which he would mark out the 
road for Pegases, the wayward geniuses of the age were con- 
tinually breaking and involving Tin in trouble and contradic- 
tion. Like the wild squadron in Mazeppa, ‘the steeds rushed 
on in plunging pride,” and would not be coaxed or scolded to 
allow themselves to be held in with bit and bridle. 

Jeffrey’s most notable blunder was in his unsparing attack 
on what is known since his day as the Lake school of poetry ; 
of which he took Wordsworth as the representative and al- 
lowed him as his principal associates, Southey and Coleridge. 
This attack began in the first number of the Review, and did 
not entirely abate during Jeffrey’s connection with it. On what 
principle he associated these three together in a school it is 
difficult to tell, for they have very little incommon. Southey’s 
type of mind was radically different from that of the other 
two; and certainly Coleridge’s poetry owns no very near kin- 
ship with Wordworth’s. All three were personal friends and 
companions, fond of dwelling in secluded spots among peasants 
and shepherds, of rambling among lakes and mountains, and 
of illustrating their poetical conceptions perhaps too profusely 
from these sources ; a habit which the sharp critic calls “the 
natural drawl of the Lakers.” Upon the head of the last 
named of the three, the poet of Grasmere and Windermere, 
the lately deceased patriarch of Rydal Mount, and poet laur- 
eate of England, were the heaviest vials of wrath poured out ; 
and setuliintanting all Jeffrey’s fairness and honesty, he re- 
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views the poetry of Wordsworth with an asperity and a petu- 
lance which are not only unworthy of himself, but which al- 
most irresistably beget the suspicion of a deep-seated personal 
antipathy, if not against the man, yet against the poet. He 
seemed incapable of applying in this case principles which he 
himself asserted, and seemed to some extent to appreciate. 
In his review of Mrs. Hemans, written towards the close of 
his editorial career, he discourses thus :—‘“ It has always been 
our opinion, that the very essence of poetry,—apart from the 
pathos, the wit, or the brilliant description, which may be em- 
bodied in it, but may exist equally in prose,—consists in the 
fine perception and vivid expression of that subtle and myste- 
rious analogy which exists between the physical and moral 
world—which makes outward things and qualities the natural 
types and emblems of inward gifts and emotions, or leads us 
to ascribe life and sentiment to everything that interests us in 
the aspects of external nature.”’ 

Now the very burden and significance of Wordsworth’s poe- 
try is to give expression to this “subtle and mysterious analogy” 
spoken of above. He gives all the forms of nature a spirit 
and a voice, communing with and speaking to man’s inward 
spirit. And though he is often extravagant and even puerile, 
there is enough to have made the critic estimate him more fairly, 
if he had given full play to what had “ always been his opin- 
ion.” Though it had great faults, yet despite its great merits, 
he begins his review of The Excursion with an imperial “ This 
will never do!” and proceeds to speak of it thus: ‘“The volume 
before us, if we were to describe it very shortly, we should 
characterise as a tissue of moral and devotional ravings, in 
which innumerable changes are rung upon a few very simple 
and familiar ideas ;—but with such an accompaniment of long 
words and long sentences, and unwieldy phrases—and such a 
hubbub of strained raptures and fantastical sublimities, that 
it is often difficult for the most skilful and attentive student to 
obtain a — of the author’s meaning, and altogether im- 
possible for an ordinary reader to conjecture what he is about.” 


“‘His effusions are what may be called the physiognomy of 
external nature, or its moral and theological expression, are 
eminently fantastic, obscure and affected.” He is perpetually 
complaining of the lowness of the poets characters and scenes, 
his schoolmasters, his pedlars, his weavers, his servant girls and 
his parish paupers. ey are quite too ungenteel to exhibit 
any high sentiment, or impassioned thought, or intense emotion, 
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or poetic utterence, which it is the object of the poet to show 
do exist concealed among the lower classes ; and yet the critic 
tolerated and praises the equally low characters and scenes of 
Crabbe ; lauded Burns for not attempting to exhibit his intense 
emotions in the persons of gentlemen, whose dignity makes it 
becoming for them to conceal such ebullitions ; and complained 
of Lalla Rookh that it was too dazzling, too brilliant, too mag- 
nificent, and wanting in “ plainness, simplicity and repose.” 

We have no doubt that Jeffrey's dislike of the style of poetry 
which Wordsworth attempted to introduce, became heightened 
into a personal pique when he found his strictures so utterly 
lost upon the subject and his special friends. The poet set the 
critic at defiance, notwithstanding the stop he put to the sale 
of his works. He continued to write precisely in the same 
strain, and to put forth no modest predictions as to the ulti- 
mate success of his works. The more the critic endeavored to 
abase him, the more he determined to exalt himself, and this 
again re-acted upon the critic, who felt in the language of 
Campbell: 


*« Proud bird of the mountain, thy plume shall be torn.” 


The Review of the Excursion was written in the acme of 
Jeffrey's vigor and reputation, when he had been in the editor’s 
chair about thirteen years, and his fame and success had given 
him something of the position of an aristarch in the kingdom 
of letters, aa he thus speaks of the outlaw against his author- 
ity: “The case of Mr. Wordsworth, we perceive, is now man- 
ifestly hopeless ; and we give him up as altogether incurable, 
and beyond the power of criticism. We cannot indeed alto- 
gether omit taking precautions now and then against the spread- 
ing of the malady ; but for himself, though we shall watch the 
progress of his symptoms, as a matter of professional curiosity 
and instruction, we really think it right not to harrass him an 
longer, with nauseous remedies, but rather to throw in cordials 
and lenitives, and wait in patience for the natural termination 
of the disorder. In order to justify this desertion of our pa- 
tient, however, it is proper to state why we despair of the suc- 
cess of a more active practice.” Afterwards he speaks of him 
as being incorrigible “ after all the admonitions he had receiv- 
ed,” and as being “finally lost to the good cause of poetry.” 
There is no excuse for the use of such langunge towards Wil- 
liam Wordsworth even from the beginning of his career; and 
Jeffrey, before he closes his article, seems to feel this, for he 
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points out, with his own hand, enough of beauties to make his 
previous denunciations absurd. And yet in his subsequent 
notices he treats him with still moreScontempt. The review 
of the White Doe of Rylstone is made up of unmitigated cen- 
sure ; and when other eame before his tribunal, he was 
continually going out of his way to have a thrust at this stand- 
ing delinquent. He could have no peace while this rhyming 
Mordecai sat at the Muses’ gate. 

It is scarcely n to een although Wordsworth 
long lay under the ban of the Edinburgh Review, a powerful 
re-action came on in time, in public sentiment with regard to 
the merits oe and that — lived to see the pa- 
tient who to swallow his critical nostrums, placed in 
the first rank of English poets. His asperity was then com- 
pelled to relent, and in a note to the article on the Excursion 
in his selected “Contributions,” he makes many graceful apol- 
ogies for the personalities, but clings to the critical principles 
laid down in it, a thus that his mistakes were partially, 
at least to be attributed to hisintellect. Posterity has acered- 
ited the indi t prediction of Southey, when in reply toa 
letter from James Hogg, the Ettrick Shepherd, in which the 
article on the Excursion was called “a crushing review,” he 
exclaimed, “ Jeffrey crush the Excursion! Tell him he might 
as easily crush Skiddaw.’’ Wordsworth’s ultimate triumph is 
the more remarkable because it has been accomplished in the 
face of the fact that he has writen vastly more bad. poetry than 
any other poet of similar reputation, This too may atone 
somewhat for Jeffrey’s blunder. He could see his defects with 
vivid distinctness, and his merits were of a kind not exactly 
suited to his vision. A new spirit was showing itself in Brit- 
ish literature and poetry ; a spirit deeper, broader, more fer- 
vent in its high aspirations and more genial in its sympathies 
than the one Jeffrey had imbibed. this spirit Wordsworth 
had caught the first strong breathings, and the critic’s ‘This 
will never do,”’ was the signal of the old in literature being 
purturbed by the approach of the new. 

Another palpable blunder which Jeffrey committed was in 
the only attempt he ever made to deal with any thing German. 
This was his critique upon Gethe’s Wilhelm Meister, which 
was written so late as 1825. He wes evidently in “a strange 
land” when he got over into Germany, and his lungs were by no 
means suited to its literary atmosphere. It is amusing en 
in the light of our own day, to see how the sprightly Scotch 
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critic, with his small polished weapons hacks away at the tow- 
ering Teutonic genius, and all his tribe. And he does so 
with all the sang froid of full assurance that he is doing the 
work of demolition completely. The defects of the work he 
finds to be substantially the same which he discovered in 
Wordsworth and his “school,” namely, lowness of imagery 
and association, coarseness, common place, want of gentility,— 
a very chronicle of plebeian life! “To us it certainly ap- 
pears, after the most deliberate consideration, to be eminently 
absurd, puerile, incongruous, vulgar and affected ; * * * to be 
so far from perfection, as to be, almost from beginning to end, 
one flagrant offence against every principle of taste, and every 
just rule of composition. Though indicating, in many places, 
a mind capable both of acute ~ profound reflection, it is full 
of mere silliness and childish affectation; * * * never once 
bringing us into contact with real life or genuine character; * 
* * conversant with incomprehensible mystics and vulgar 
men of whim.” Nor do the products of German genius in 
general fare much better. They are offensive to his delicate 
olfactories. ‘Their works smell, as it were, of groceries,—of 
brown papers filled with greasy cakes, and slices of bacon,— 
and fryings in frowsy back parlors.” As a solution of these 
phenomena he sagely submits that, ‘these _ of 
German taste are to be referred, in part, to the comparative 
newness of original compositiun among that ingenious people, 
and to the state of European literature when they first ven- 
tured on the experiment,—and in part to the state of society 
in that great country itself, and the comparatively humble con- 
dition of the greater part of those who write, or to whom 
writing is there addressed.” Well might Thomas Carlyle vo- 
ciferate his scorn at the reception given to German literature 
in England. Not one word does the critic of Wilhelm Meister 
drop about the spiritual significancy of the book, the index it 
affords of the author’s spiritual struggles, the point it marks in 
his inward history, the glimpses it gives of life in its depth and 
variety, the profound questions it starts, or the solutions it 
offers of enigmas which press more or less heavily upon every 
earnest spirit made conscious of the apparent anomalies an 

contradictions which environ it. Nothing of all this! He looks 
at it as a mere story very badly constructed and apr er- 
petually through scenes, where it is hardly respectable to follow 
it. Here too was the new in literature impinging upon the old, 
and nowhere could the collision be more sensibly or keenly 
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felt than in the mind of the Edinburgh Aristarch. But let us 
look a little more at the man. 

No trait of Jeffrey's character is more manifest, we think, 
than his want of depth. He could dash about skilfully and 
effectively upon the surface, but he had no ear for the music 
that came up from the ‘ - eee and coral caves” beneath, 
and no heart to bring up the sparkling gems that shone there. 
He had an eye to admire and a heart to love nature as well as 
Wordsworth, nor was he less enthusiastic, in his own way, 
among lakes and mountains than the poet himself. But Words- 
worth viewed nature with a more impassioned and imaginative 
eye, and loved it with adeeper ardor. Whilst Jeffrey painted 
nature, Wordsworth communed with it. To the one it pre- 
sented a delightful and exhilerating spectacle, to the other it 
whispered with a mysterious and almost audible voice. Al- 
a Jeffrey was sincere in his way, he was not possessed of 
the deepest earnestness. Devoid of guile he yet knew almost 
nothing of a whole-souled appreciation of truth. He was gen- 
erally satisfied with the plausible. He wasa stranger to 
yearnings, and struggles, and spiritual agony His aspirations 
were of swallow-like flight, avoidin e filth of earth, but 
never soaring into the emp . He never wrestled with the 
enigma of the universe. He was deficient in that reflective 
and contemplative habit, that serious pondering on the truths 
or the perplexities of philosophy, without which no man was 
ever a great writer, or a worthy critic of great writers. He 
was inclined to be sceptical and yet was a stranger to the 
tribulation of serious doubt. A man of pure motives, his mo- 
tives were yet of a superficial kind. In law he was noted 
more for a discursive, acquisitive habit than for either solidity 
of attainment, or depth, or originality of view. This trait we 
think the key to his character, and the key certainly to anoth- 
er trait, which is the only thing in Jeffrey that gives us posi- 


a i 
e refer to the almost entire absence of all traces of the 
religious spirit. Genuine piety was rather a eae. hs the 
oung coterie which projected and fostered the Edinburgh 
Review. Even Sydney Smith, though a minister of the Gos- 
pel, gave many evidences of a very superficial and sceptical 
religion, and some of the articles in the Review, which were 
most offensive to the religious portion of its readers, were from 
his pen. The Speculative Society no doubt tolerated, and 
perhaps incited in its debates, considerable laxity of sentiment 
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and expression in religious matter; and the talented projec- 
tors of the Review seem to have had nothing more than a 

loose speculative interest in religion. Horner, no doubt 

in jest, in a letter describing the reception of the first number, 
speaks of Atheiem as among the extravagances which “some 
wise and fair ones had expected of our set.” Straws show 
which way the wind blows ; and the Review subsequently in- 
dicated clearly enough the non-religious character of Jeffrey's 
and Horner’s “set.” It is not a little remarkable that o 

dox Scotland should have originated a periodical, the first 
great one of its kind, se entirely impervious to the devotional 
spirit. All its earlier ecclesiastical articles carried in them 
nothing of the Scotch fervor, and breathed unmistakably the 
spirit of what is technically called “‘worldliness.” Its sympa 
t y was ever awake for the wrongs of suffering humanity, but 
only in a humanitarian way. Jeffrey in a review of Paley’s 
Natural Theology, approved and apenas as masterly the 
author’s ar nt, but showed himself \insensible to the deep- 
er phases of the subject. No doubt the Review took its eolor- 
ing largely from Jeffrey's own character, and in it we have 
looked in vain for any marked traces of devotional religion. 
His life was singularly free from outward stain, if we except 
the affair with Moore, and his ex i relish for good 
wine; the latter, however, seems never to have led him into great 
excesses. But his outward stainlessness of character seems to 
have been the result of mere worldly morality. = had no 
deep religious wants, or wipe Pete omy ions. He was a 
mo 5 of = ‘We sought his chief good within the 
scenes of time. Scarcely a thought of his eternal interests 
seems to have crossed his mind, and they seem to have con- 
cerned his biographer as little as himself. The book could 
have said little less on the subject, if Jeffrey’s soul had died 
with his body. and affliction made him look forward to 
coming death, but he anticipates it and speaks of it with min- 
gled sentiment and stoicism. We have scarcely an intimation 
that he ever thought of the cross or the Crucified. He shows 
a profound page for christianity as a present institution, and 
estimates highly its moral influence, but on the matter of per- 


sonal religion his familiar correspondence drops scarcely a hint. 
A respectable heathen, a Socrates, a Plato, a Cicero, would 
have said more. Neither in Lord Cockburn’s narrative, nor 
in the letters have we any evidence that Jeffrey was ever 
communicating member in any church. In all his writings it 
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is impossible to definitely anything with reference to 
his personal except that = destrinal points it was com- 
fortably latitudinarian. Very many of his letters are dated 
Sunday, and he continually luxuriates in sentimental descri 

tions of the repose and stillness of the world about him. It 
seems eer doubtful whether he had a habit, during his 
vigorous time, of attending divine worship. He sometimes 
speaks of religious things and persons with a levity that is not 
only indecorous, but exhibits the pitiable shallowness of his 
religious nature. Here is a specimen :—“ We baptized little 
Charley (Charlotte) yesterday, with perfect success. It would 
have done your heart to have seen with what earnest- 
ness she renounced the devil, and the vain pomp and glory of 
the world, as she lay sputtering off the cold water, in the arms 
of the Rev. C. Terrot. The ceremony was at two o'clock, 
and then we had lunch and champagne, and then all the party 
reeled out, some to the greenwood shade, and some to the 
beeing oe where I won three shillings from Cockburn 
quite fairly) in the sweat of my brow, and then we had a jolly 

i e loveliest summer day eyer seen so far to the 
north.” 

Even as late as June, 1847, he refers to the death of Chal- 
mers thus: ‘A great man has fallen in Israel! Poor Chal- 
mers was found dead in his bed yesterday morning. He was, 
I think, a great and a man; and the most simple, natu- 
ral, and unassuming religionist I have ever known.” Surely 
the man is to be pitied who could find it in his heart to apply 
such an epithet as “religionist”’ to Chalmers ! 

Yet it should be said that mer showed some spirit when 
the question before him simply was the honor of the religion of his 
country. He would have defended Scotch pie inst the 
world. He was yer Pg = during the troublous times 
of the disruption of the Kirk, and sympathized heartily with 
the exodus of the Free Church. He condemned severely the 
unjust measures which compelled it, and lauded the courage 
and self-sacrificing spirit of those who made it. But he seems 
to have ed it simply as he would any other social phe- 
nomenon. With him religion was ao an outside matter, 
and we fear it continued so until his death. 

This, we say, is the only thing in Jeffrey’s character, which 
gives us pain. His moral influence, both in society and in lit- 
erature, was certainly of the purest kind, but with all his moral 
worth and fervor of nature he was almost wholly destitute of 
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the consciousness of his spiritual wants. And surely it is 
painful that so lovely a human character should have lacked 
so sadly the “one thing needful.” 

Chambersburg, Pa. J. ©. 





Agr. IV. — THE NATURE OF CHRISTIANITY. 


Ir has come to be quite a prevalent imagination that the 
reading of the Scriptures, and their proper interpretation, is a 
work of seepenteney easy accomplishment. The only prere- 
quisites acknowledged, are a pious spirit, adesire to know the 
truth, and a tolerable share of common sense. With these 
qualifications, together with a becoming sense of their divine 
authority, any one may address himself to this task, with all 
needful guaranties that he will be led by the Spirit of truth, to 
such an apprehension of their living power, as necessarily to 
preclude the danger of material errors. Each one therefore, 
with these several qualifications at hand, is authorized to es- 
teem himself a suitably furnished expositor of the word of the 
living God—a commissioned interpreter, so far at least as his 
own faith is concerned, of the mind of the Spirit. Than this, 
no conception could well be farther removed from the truth in 
the case. And no more convincing proof of its utter vanity 
need be asked, than its practical working. To say nothing of 
the folly of oe any one human mind, and that too be- 
clouded and cramped by sin, as being the measure of truth, 
even when it is aeuel. with the faculty of spiritual discern- 
ment, we need but judge the tree by its own fruits, in the his- 
tory of the prevalent sect system, to feel ourselyes authorized 
to declare concerning it ‘“‘Tekel.”’ 

The history of the Church in our own age, presents us a most 
lamentable commentary upon the utter inability of man— 
yea Christian man we may say, to expound the word of inspi- 
ration by the measure of his own powers, and private experience. 
With far more appropriateness of figure, can the dimmer phase 
of the waning moon, conclude and display the full glories of 
~ the summer sun, than the feeble fallen spirit of man, the infi- 
nite range and majesty of eternal truth. And yet, monstrous 
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as is the assumption, we are on every hand confronted with 
its bastard fruit. By it the Church stands rent and torn 
asunder. Hearts that once beat in sweet unison are alienated. 
And instead of the Church presenting an unbroken front a- 
gainst the powers of darkness, it is overwhelmed with internal 
strife and discord. The noise of conflicting opinions, the tu- 
mult of discordant notions, and the poor, unmanly tricks for 
the ascendancy among the sects, unanswerably demonstrate 
the fallacy of that assumption, which holds asunder the several 
sections of the great brotherhood of love, which else “like kin- 
dred drops, had mingled into one.”” For there exists not that 
sect claiming the Christian name, from the meanest up, that 
does not boldly — the Holy Scriptures as its letters pa- 
tent—its title to a divine commission—the final verdict 
of condemnation _—— all conflicting claims. It is indeed 
humiliating, beyond patient endurance, to hear a sect, whose 


history a few years since found its centre and circumference in 
the person of some disaffected religionist, assaying to arraign 
and convict the whole Church of Christ of all ages, of defec- 
tion from the truth. And in the fullness of its charitable 
spirit, spare the sentence of reprobati®n solely upon the ground 


of helpless ignorance. And yet so long as we concede the as- 
sumpticn, that the individual christian is, for himself the com- 
petent and divinely commissioned interpreter of the Bible, we 
strip ourselves of all right, at the bar of consistency, to file 
our protest against such ridiculous proceedings. It is for the 
reason precisely, that the conflicting parties lay aside the re- 
straints of consistency, and each claims this assumption as valid 
for itself, and false for all besides, that our ears are ever ring- 
ing with their clashing anathemas. . 

erily if the Scriptures are to be defined and interpreted by 
the subjective measure of the individual, does their substance 
become a thing of wax; to be wrought into whatever shape 
the spiritual mould of the interpreter may chance to require. 
The particular form which it thus receives is, for him at least, 
the absolute truth, fixed and established upon the authority of 
the Spirit of God. If, however, his inner standard should un- 
dergo some change, which is not of unfreqent occurrence, then 
of course, the sense of Scripture is held bound for. any a- 
mount of accommodation. And should his opinions undergo 
twenty changes in a year, and his conceptions of truth suffer 
as many corresponding modifications; at each halting place 
in his peregrinations, he fancies himself in the possession of the 
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unadulterated truth as it is Jesus Christ. Now where we ask, 
in such a case, is to be found the tribunal for ultimate appeal? 
Surely it will not be answered, in the Scriptures as thus enter- 

d. Leta man be never so firmly persuaded of the truth- 
fulness of his present apprehension of the sense of Scripture, 
he knows not but that before he shall have grown a month old- 
er, he may believe just as firmly that his convictions are er- 
roneous. Such has been his past experience, and what possi- 
ble guaranty has he that such it will not be again. How is he 
to know when he apprehends the true sense of the Word of 
God? Or is its true sense that particular;conception which he 
may form of it atany given time? In other words, Has the truth 
an objective, real, substantial existence independent of the 
opinions and belief of men. If it has, which is beyond all 
. — by what means are we to arrive at a true knowledge 
of it 

In replying to this question we would premise, that the Ho- 
ly Scriptures must not be taken as the absolute source of truth. 

‘his holds alone in the person of our Lord Jesus Christ. He 
is the living, concrete truth. The Bible presents this same 
truth however, in the form of a written revelation. It becomes 
consegently the rule and portrait, if we may so call it, rather 
than the living substance itself. It is therefore our infallible 
guide and directory, in all our efforts to know the truth ; and 
to this standard must all our conclusions relating to it, precise- 
ly correspond. 

No merely outward contemplation, moreover, of this reve- 
lation will suffice to discover its eternal beauties to the enquirer. 
It is supernatural in its character, and of spiritual essence, 
not for that however, the less real, and is cognizable only in the 
sphere of its own existence. ‘Neither knoweth any man the 
Father, save the Son, and to whomsoever the Son will reveal 
him,” (Matth. 11: 27.). Reveal him—notin outward descrip- 
tion, but by raising him, by the power of his Spirit, into the 
sphere of his own supernatural existence. Here, and here on- 
ly, is it possible for man to know God, “whom to know aright 
is everlasting life.” “But the natural man receiveth not the 
things of the Spirit of God ; for they are foolishness to him ; 
neither can he know them’’—he has no power to transcend the 
sphere of the natural, “because they are spiritually discerned.” 
(1. Cor. 2: 14.) 

To be in the sphere of the Spirit then, is the first absolute 
prerequisite to a correct apprehension of the truth as revealed in 
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the Bible. But this, together with a “competent share of na- 
tural talents and learning, and a love of truth,* by no means 
constitute the full equipment necessary in the case, although 
our author just quoted, seems to know of none others. This 
doubtless would be all sufficient, but for the blinding and be- 
numbing effects of sin. By these is man’s spiritual vision obscu- 
red, ask with the most devout wishes and prayers to the contra- 

, he is constantly exposed to corruption and error. Besides 
au else ; to have any promise of success in his quest after the 
truth, even with the Word of God in his hands, he. must see 
well that his assumptions—his landmarks are true. Assump- 
tions—presuppositions as Neander calls them, he will have. 
And it is not possible for any one, having been sufficiently in- 
structed in the way of life to lay hold upon it as it is in Jesus 
Christ, to open his Bible with a mind free from their governing 
influence. Such acase cannot exist; for whether these have 
been shaped by parental instruction, or the teachings of his 
spiritual counsellor ; have them in some form, he will; and to 
divest himself entirely of them, is out of his power. And here 
precisely is the point to which we would come. Christians ap- 
proach the study of the Scriptures, with a form of doctrine more 
or less distinctly formed in their minds. These doctrines con- 
stitute their presuppositions and landmarks, and whether they 
consciously will it or not, the truth will almost inevitably take 
from them its shape and proportions. Nor is it an easy mat- 
ter to divest one’s self of their power even ifhe would. To feel 
this we need but make the attempt to read the Bible aside 
from our present conceptions of truth. And that man’s ex- 
perience for it, he will find himself involuntarily measuring all 
_ his preconceived standard, and almost invariably will he be 
able to rejoice in conclusions in perfect harmony with the pre- 
cise opinion which he vainly, though honestly endeavored to 
lay aside. This holds good not only of those which are truth- 
ful, but as well also of those which are decidedly false—not 


*Dr. Dick’s Lec. on Theology, Vol. 1. p. 7. 


+‘‘We cannot entirely free ourselves from presuppositions, which are born 
with our nature, and which attach to the fixed course of progress in which 
we ourselyes are involved. They control our consciousness, whether we will 
or no; and the supposed freedom from them is, in fact nothing else but the 
exch of one set for another. Some of these prepossessions, springing 
from a higher necessity, founded in the moral order of the universe, and de- 
rived from the eternal laws of the Creator, constitute the very ground and 
support of our nature. From such we must not free ourselves.” [Transla- 
tion of Neander’s ‘‘Life of Christ” by McClintock and Blumenthal. p. 1.] 1) 
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only of the Orthodox christian, but also ofthe Unitarian or 
Universalist. They no power in themselves to control 
their conclusions. we will suppose the case of a biblical stu- 
dent commencing his studies, with a mind perfectly free from 
all doctrinal preconceptions—all previous pigment as to the 
contents of Scripture, he would have a task be ore him, which 
it cost the Church the labor of eighteen centuries to conduct to 
its present state of completion. Even still more formidable 
would be his labor, for the Church enjoyed the instruction of 
inspiration prior to the writing of the New Testament. And 
certainly, to say the best of it, we could scarcely expect that 
his abilities, be they what they may, anything short ofinspira- 
tion, would enable him to make greater progress. We must, 
and we most inevitably will, if we be at all qualified for the 
work before us, avail ourselves of the theological capital be- 
queathed to us by the Church of all ages past. 

Landmarks for faith we must and will have. And where 
may we furnish ourselves with these, with the guaranty of their 
truthfulness, so that we may feel safe in following them to their 
remotest legitimate conclusions? We answer, beyond all 
reasonable question, in the faith of the Christian Church from 
the beginning. Where else, we would ask? In the faith of 
any one believer? In the belief of any one branch of the 
Church? We know that Christ gave a specific promise to the 
Church as a whole, and thus pledged to it a substantial appre- 
hension of the faith as it is in Him, in all after ages; but we 
are not aware of such a promise being vouchsafed to any sep- 
arate division ofhis body. If indeed we cannot feel safe in the 
faith of his Mystical Body, and that in the enjoyment of the prom- 
ise of his unceasing presence and protection, then verily are we 
left without rest for the soles of our feet-—tossed at the mercy of 
every wind and wave, without chart, or compass, or guiding star 
upon the boundless ocean of uncertainty. No, we are not thus 
hopelessly abandoned. - We have a chart—a certain one— 
which will when implicitly followed, ever lead in the way of 
truth as revealed in the Word of God. By this we may be 
certified of the correctness or falsity of our conclusions in ex- 
ploring the revelation of Divine Truth. And he is wise, who 
will distrust his own powers of perception, rather than the 
standard established by a divinely commissioned Church. This 
standard we have briefly in the articles of the Apostles’ Creed. 
In these we have the fundamental principles of our holy relig- 
ion. And these whatever besides in its history may be muta- 
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ble, remain forever fixed and sure. For centuries have they 
withstood the most trying .ordeals of criticism and denuncia- 
tion ; and still do they remain the glorious monument of their 
divine contents. In searching the Scriptures, here are our fixed 
principles, our established points, our known quantities; and 
only as our deductions, not only correspond, but are found to 
be Togicall involved in these, are they entitled to any confi- 
dence. here this is not the case, there can be no sure ground 
for faith. These articles are not to be regarded as something 
foreign to the Bible. The same living truth finds its embodi- 
ment here, and its palpable enunciations for faith, serve as the 
guide to enquirers in the more extended page of revelation.* 

But enough has been said upon this subject for our present 
8. yr t we would say is this: that in studying the 

ord of God, all depends upon the position from which we 
make our observations—all upon the faith which we assume, 
whether consciously or unconsciously, as underlying the whole 
superstructure of revelation. If this be the living truth then 
may we confidently expect, all things being equal, that our 
conclusions will be founded in the same truth. But if this be 
in error, we can have no hopeful promise of deliverance from 
rs ata only as we turn back and correct our assumed stand- 
ard. 

This deserves to be steadily remembered, just at this time, 
when the mind of the Christian world is putting forth its ener- 
gies with growing interest, for the solution of the theological 
problem of the age—What is the Church; its nature and at- 
tributes! A question of most startling interest; fraught it 
may be, with the issues of life and death for many a soul. 
Where is its solution to be found? No where have we, not 
even in Scripture, a perfect draft of it for the understanding, 
with its height and depth and proportions duly defined. To 
the Scriptures nevertheless, must we go as an infallible guide 
in seeking after truth. Here however, as already seen, all 
will depend, for us at least, upon our point of observation— 


*We are well aware that there are those in our own days who repudiate some 
of the articles of this venerable symbol. But this argues not a whit against 
their truth. Such has been the case in all ages. They need, it would seem, 
no such certain guide in this form. They rely upon prayer and the influence 
of the Holy Spirit. So also, no doubt, doa thousand others who arrive at 
directly opposite conclusions. Who is right? There is a vast difference for 
genuine faith, between the teachings of the Spirit, as authenticated by the 
means of his own appointment, and what, by our erring judgment we conceive 
tobe such. And besides, we are not aware that he has dispensed with the 
use of outward instrumentalities. 
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our assumed premises. It requires no toilsome reflection to 
see that our conception of the Church, must and will be condi- 
tioned by our apprehension of the nature of Christianity, its 
spiritual contents. The phenomena, whether in the world of 
nature or of grace, must always find their limitation in the 
laws of the power which gives them birth, and in no case may 
they transcend their rome,“ If now our idea of Christianity be 
erroneous, so too must be that of the Church. For this last is 
but the embodiment of the first. And if its laws and powers 
and essential nature be mistaken, how is it possible to avoid a 
like mistake in the notion we may form of its outward expres- 
sion ? If for example, we suppose a person to undertake the 
solution of the Church question, with the settled conviction 
that Christianity is nothing more than a code of doctrines, 
— man’s belief and consequent conduct ; and that its 
spiritual power consists in an influence simply, even though 
the influence be divinely wrought; as a matter of necessity 
for such an one, the whole range of revealed truth, must be 
included within the metes and bounds of his premised assump- 
tion. Any apparent projections beyond these limits, have no 
power to disturb his settled measure of truth, but are found to 
square in quite readily, claiming only the dignity of an un- 
meaning parable. According to this view then, Christianity 
is for man as an individual—by himself. If he subscribes to 
the doctrines, and submits himself accordingly, by the power of 
this inwrought influence, then he is a Christian; and is one 
who, together with all others who ever have or will be similarly 
persuaded and influenced, constitute the Christian Church. 
An aggregation of units running to be sure through all time. 
Now we would ask, such being the nature of the Church, is 
it, in itself a divine institution or is it not rather merely hu- 
man? It is nothing more than a school, or at best a society, 
founded it may have been by our Saviour, but still only on pru- 
dential considerations—it is a means to an end altogether beyond 
itself. Where, we ask again, is the room for its claim as the 
Mystical Body of Christ ; and its challenge as an article of 
faith, when it is as palpably comprehensible to the finite un- 
derstanding, as a Temperance society ? not to mention a host 
of claims beside, which forever forbid such a conception. 

But as to this theory of the nature of Christianity—Is it, or 
is it not, the truth? This must first be settled, before sentence 
can justly be passed upon the conclusion to which it leads. 
The questionis not, does this or that man believe it to be the 
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truth—but is it such in fact? To satisfy this enquiry we must 
fall still farther back, until we find at last some sure foundation 
for faith—some fixed and certain ym me For our conclu- 


sions have no power to transcend the limits of the premises 
from which they are evolved. If they be uncertain, so must 
our deductions be; and only as we have certainty to start 
from, and the Spirit to guide us by the light of inspiration, 
can we find at last a sure haven of rest. But where is this 
certainty for faith to be found? In the person, precisely of 
our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ—in the Incarnation of 
God’s Eternal Son. Here we are sure—here infallibly certain, 
if indeed we are at all entitled to the Christian name. No man 
ever was, or ever will be a Christian, in the absence of this 
faith, aside from which all is Anti-christ. Butin this we find 
ourselves brought back to the faith of the Church of all ages, 
as set forth in the Apostles’ Creed. And it is all perfect van- 
ity to think of exploring successfully the glorious domain of 
truth in the absence of this chart for faith. From this fixed 
principle and truth, and in its light must our enquiry proceed. 

The fact of the incarnation of the second person of the Ado- 
rable Trinity, holds the central place in our holy religion. It 
is its beating heart, and the whole system lives, only as it is 
animated by its mighty pulsations. It is the deep key note in 
thesolemn anthem of creation, and is the ground and measure of 
all its harmonies: all else is in terrible discord with nature and 
with God. Strike this fact from the book of Christianity, and 
it becomes a dead letter. Tear it from the throbbing bosom, 
and it becomes a ghastly corpse—a terrible caricature of its 
living beauty. On this rock alone can faith rest with infallible 
certainty, and only as the domain of the Spirit, as mapped out 
on the page of inspiration, is surveyed from this mount of trans- 
figuration, and in the light of its glories, do its proportions ap- 
pear in living perspective—its lights and shades reveal the 
mercy of God to man. 

This doctrine may be stated in general terms to be, the 
union of God and man in the person of Jesus Christ. This state- 
ment however is not sufficient for the purposes of faith. This 
was seen and felt from the earliest ages of the Church; and 
hence after centuries of spiritual toil, in which nearly all the 
early Fathers were involved, it was enabled first at the Coun- 
cil of Nice to establish the dogma of Christ’s essential divinity ; 
and subsequently, his true humanity, as also the nature of the 
hypostatical union. And thus did it give to all succeeding 
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what is now universally acknowledged by the Christian 
world to be the true form of this doctrine, namely: Christ is 
the God-man, uniting in one person, the true God, and real 
human nature, without confusion or admixture. His human 
nature consisting of a true human soul, and body.* 

We must still be careful however that we have a correct 
apprehension of the precise contents of this doctrine. It is 
not sufficient that we firmly believe Christ to embody in his 
one person the unmixed tnion of the Divine nature and the 
human; but we must also be clear in what sense he is said to 
embody this last. To suppose that he stands in no deeper— 
no more fundamental relation to humanity than any other of 
the sons of Adam, were to subvert the doctrine entirely. How 
is it possible to conceive of any individual man appropriating to 
himself the appellation, “the Son of man,” as did our blessed 
Redeemer? Or if Christ intended to apply it to himself, in 
the sense in which any man might claim it, why use the defi- 
nite article, and thus make it distinctive ? He claims to be, not 
simply a son of man, but emphatically, “the Son of man ;” 
manifestly implying its applicability to himself as to no one 
else.t And moreover with what propriety does Scripture call 
him the Second Adam? This however will be further eluci- 
dated as we proceed. 

Christ was not aman simply, comprising but one of the 
innumerable phases of humanity which we find revealed in the 
individual. No one man embodies in his n the whole 
idea of human nature. He is but one of the countless host 
of Adam’s sons, standing in the element of this general life, 
which taken together reveal the full idea as it holds in the 
sphere of the natural. For humanity is the power of a life in 
itself general, which underlies and conditions the very existence 
of the individual. Only as he stands in this general, can he 
be said to be human. Nor is the idea of the general reached 

* Calvin’s Inst. Presb. Board’s Edition, vol. 1., p. 435—* For we assert 
such a connection and union of the Divinity with the humanity, that each na- 
ture retains its pro es entire, and yet both together constitute one Christ.” 


Also Trench’s Hul. p. 152.—*The Son of Mary, the Son of God, in whom 
the human and divine were not confounded, nor lost one in the other, but 
united.” 


+ Schleiermacher as quoted by Neander, Life of Christ. p. 95.—‘ Christ 
would not have adopted it (the title ‘Son of Man,’) had he not been con- 
scious of a complete participation in human nature. Its application would 
have been pointless, however, had he not used it in a sense inapplicaple to other 
men ; and it was pregnant with reference to the distinctive differences be- 
tween him and them. 
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by proceeding from the individual in the way of abstract gen- 

eralization, as though he was the ground, but contrariwise. 

The general life is the fixed fact, and the individual the de- 

velopment—the partial revelation. Only'as we view the sub- 

ject in this light, is there room for difference among men. If 

each one embodied the whole idea of cage there could be 
i 


no diversity, all men would necessarily be e—embodying 
the same idea and exhibiting the same life with its fixed con- 
tents. No, we have not now a thousand million humanities in 
the world. We have but one humanity, and a thousand mil- 
lion phases of this one life. This humanity in which all hu- 
man beings who ever have, or ever will exist, must stand and 
find their significance, was first embodied in the n of 
Adam. Hence he is called “ the First Adam.”’ He was a 
generic man. 

In this same sense do we say that Christ was not a man, but 
the man—‘ the Second Adam ;” embodying our nature in its 
generic form, as the beginning of a new creation.* For how 
can he be said to be the Redeemer of humanity, and to raise 
it from the dominion of death, to a new life, unless he did in 
fact thus apprehend it in its totality and deliver it from its 
misery ? This verily did our Saviour do; and lives now the 
fountain head of redeemed humanity. And that the individ- 
ual son of the first Adam may share in his salvation, he must 
needs be born into the second. 

As already said, the Incarnation is the fixed ground and 
measure of all truth. To start from this position in the study 
of the Scriptures, and to hold our conclusions subject to its 
limitations and judgment, is to be in the only safe attitude for 
the certain apprehension of the truth. Any conclusion, no 

* Neander’s Life of Christ, p. 13. ‘« Whatever has its origin in the natural 
course of humanity must bear the stamp of humanity ; must share in the sin- 
fulness which stains it, and take part in the strifes which distract it. It was 


impossible, therefore, that the second Adam, the Divine progenitor of a new 
and heavenly race, could derive his origin from the first Adam in the ordina- 
ry course of nature, or could represent the type of the ies, the people, or 
the family from which he as do the common children of men. We 
must conceive him, not as an vidual representative of the type which de- 
scended from our first parents, but as the creative origin of a new type.”— 
See also Olshausen’s Com. (Clark’s Foreign Theo. Library) John 1. 14, in 
loco.—‘‘ Just as little moreover, could it have been said: cyevero avOpwros 
which would represent the Redeemer as one man amongst many, whilst he 
represented as second Adam, collective human nature in a lofty co 

sive personality.” ‘The Logos was not a man but the man, just as Adam 
was not one man amongst many, but ¢he original man who included them all, 
who potentially carried in himself the whole race. To Adam, as well as to 
Christ, the expression of Augustine applies, in illo uno fuimus nos omnes.” 
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matter by what means arrived at, which squares not with this, 
is entitled to no confidence. And all that is fairly compre- 
hended in it, may safely receive our full consent. So in the case 
before us. To understand Christianity we must know Christ. 
And having learned him as the incarnate Son of God, we are 

repared to understand the nature of his holy religion. We 
oe have the key, and we need but unlock the word of inspi- 
ration to come into the possession of the living truth. So true 
is this, that in the light even of what has 4m been said, 
we discover the nature of Christianity projecting itself to our 
view. And we might justly conclude from the similarity of 
the relations sustained by the first and second Adam, to humani- 
ty, that the second is just as literally the fountain of a real life, 
as the first. But it may be well to discuss somewhat more at 
length the relation of Adam, with his sin and corruption, to 
the human family, that that of Christ, with his righteousness 
and grace, to his spiritual family, may the more unmistakably 


a > 
PWe find two views, (not to mention the Pelagian) obtaining 
at the present time, as to the precise nature of the relation 
which poe sustains to his posterity. Both agree that he was 
their federal head—their representative. But as to what is 
the ground of this peculiar relation they are sorely in conflict. 
The one alleges this to be the sovereign will of God alone, in 
the way of outward enactment. Adam is taken to be an indi- 
vidual man. As such, the first of an expanding series of simi- 
lar individuals. In this capacity he is called the natural head 
of his race; only however, because he was the first and all 
others sprang from him. In the same sense pretty much, we 
take it, that Abraham may be called the natural head of the 
Jews. As to his Federal headship, this is something added, 
as already said, in the way of outward oy scarey wal He 
was made to stand the representative of the human family, to 
endure in its behalf the test to which it must be subjected. In 
his decision all were included, and of the consequences incurred 
all must necessarily partake. There was no special provision 
for this in his constitution. We are told that the whole rela- 
tion in this respect is legal, and that God adjudges each one 
* Dr. Dicks, Lec. on Theology, vol. 1. p. 459—In speaking of Adam’s rep- 
resentative character, he says, ‘‘ His being a federal head, is very different 
from his being a natural head. He was the natural head of the human race, 
as the first man, from whom all others were to proceed, according to the law 


of generation ; but this relation is not the ground on which his actions were 
imputable to his posterity.” 
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of the sons of Adam to be a sinner, because he legally imputes 
to him the sin and guilt of his first parent—“ places it to his 
account,” as Dr. Dick has it.t Enters the charge one would 
su on the debit side. 

he other view finds the ground of Adam’s moral relation 
to his posterity, to hold in the constitution of his person. He 
was their representative, not because of any outward appoint- 
ment, but because he was himself the human family. In him 
was comprehended, in its generic form a general life, which 
was to develope itself by the course of natural generation, in 
the individual, onward to the end of time.* As such he was 
called upon to say in the name of the general life which he 
embodied, whether or not he would take the Lord to be his 
God. In his response we have the act of, not only a man, but 
of the man—of humanity as a general conscious life. By his 
act did it fall under the power of death. Humanity became 
spiritually dead, and such must necessarily be the condition 
of all its subsequent expression in the form of the individual. 
For how can death give birth to life, or anything but death. 
Here imputation is represented, not as “placing to one’s ac- 
count,” but as the actual transmission of corrupt, depraved 
humanity itself by natural generation.} - 

The first of the two views just mentioned, is beset with 
difficulties at once formidable and overpowering, on every 
hand, and cannot endure the test of examination. By it, we 
are told that God holds man responsible for the sin of Adam, 
not because he is én fact involved in it, but because he imputes 

+ Ibid. p. 478. 

* Olshausen’s Com. 1. Cor. 15: 45—* Adar and Christ, are again indi- 
cated as the origin from whence the corruptible and incorruptible body of 
man ; its influence governs the race, and appoints the most inward 
nature of the individual. They are not men as the others are, but the point 
originating the entire course of development, therefore Christ is also styled 
> cexaros Aday, a8 in Rom. 5: 14—rvros rov yehdovros is applied to Adam.” 

¢ Calvin’s Inst. vol. 1. p. 226.—“ This is that hereditary corruption which 
the fathers called sin.”—“ We have heard that the impurity of the 
parents is so transmitted to the childen, that all, without a single exception, 
are polluted as soon as they exist. But we shall not find the origin of this 
pollution, unless we to the first parent of us all, as to the fountain 
which sends forth all the streams. Thus it is certain that Adam was not only 
the progenitor, but as it were the root of mankind, and therefore that all the 


race were necessarily vitiated in his corruption.” —See also Ols. Com. Rom. 
5: 12—in loc.—“ therefore Adam’s act was not the act of an isolated 


individual, but the act of the race, since he is not to be considered as one man 
by the side of and among many others, but as the man; yet the continuing 
ape oa of sin is not so denied by thé sin of his posterity, but most decided- 
y established with it.” 
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it to him in the way of outward reckoning. Or to use the 
language of Dr. Dick:—<‘ They (the posterity of Adam) be- 
come guilty through his guilt, which is imputed to them, or 
placed to their account, so that they are treated as if they had 
personally broken the covenant.” He tells us further, that 
“it is not satisfactory to say, that they are treated as sinners 
although they are not really such, because the question natu- 
rally follows, How can they be justly treated as sinners, if they 
are not guilty? and the question is unanswerable.”* And 
what else, we would ask, does his mode of imputation involve 
but this precise difficulty? They are treated he tells us, “as 
if they had personally broken the covenant;” thereby im- 
plying that they did mot personally break it. They are not 
uilty in fact, but are only so accounted. Now what is this 
But to say that God does treat the children of men as sinners, 
while in fact they are not guilty of sin. For we cannot con- 
ceive of sin aside from the violation of the law, which Dr. Dick 
means doubtless by the covenant. ‘The difficulty is not reme- 
died by alleging that they are legally guilty. The same au- 
thor tells us, “ that death has come upon us by the sin of 
Adam, not accidentally or naturally, but by the operation of 
law.t We must confess this sounds strangely. By the ope- 
ration of what law? Is it answered in a general way: the sov- 
reign will of God! Is it possible that we are asked to believe 
that it is the sovereign will of a sin hating God to account a 
man guilty of a violation of his holy law, when such is not in 
reality the fact? And to treat him as if he had personally 
violated his holy pleasure, when in truth he did no such thing ? 
If Adam was the representative of his posterity in the sense 
proposed by this theory—if his relation inthis respect was 
wholly legal, and not necessarily involved in his natural head- 
ship, then would it seem to require that they approve, before 
they could justly be held responsible for his transgression. But 
this is not a condition in the case, as they are already involved 
in the consequences, before they obtain the power of choice. 
How in the world is it possible to vindicate Divine Justice in 
the face of such a conception. God account man guilty and 
corrupt, when he is not so in fact! Monstrous imagination. 
But to this it is objected, that this legal imputation makes 
man to be in fact, what it accounts him to be, namely: a sin- 
ner. Still it must be remembered that this is not because of 
his natural relation to Adam. For we are distinctly told that 


* Dr. Dick’s Theol. vol. 1: p. 478--47% 
t Ibid. Vol. 1. p. 479. 17 
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“this is not the ground on which his actions were imputa- 
ble to his posterity.”* This objection unfortunately only 
makes the case worse. For this takes us at once the whole 
length, and makes God the cause of our sinfulness. At what 
point this legal imputation takes place is a matter of small 
moment ; whether at conception, or at birth, or at some subse- 
quent period. So also the — of the soul, is alike a matter 
of indifference so far as this ry is concerned. The fixed 
fact is this; that at some point in the existence of the individ- 
ual, prior to the power of choice, he who is not naturally sin- 
ful, that is, by virtue of his natural relation to Adam, is by the 
soverei ill of God, in the way of a legal charge on the 
debit side of his spiritual account, made and constituted in fact 
a sinner in his sight. If all this be true, how are we to be 
saved from the blasphemous conclusion, that God is the author 
of our being just as we are, corrupt, depraved and inclined to 
all wickedness. Shift the question as we will, we still have 
man according to this view, naturally free from corruption and 
guilt; and yet by legal imputation, by the sovereign act and 
will of God prostrated beneath their power. If this reasoning 
be just, are we not authorized to reject the whole conception 
nn eg necessarily such unscriptural conclusions, as un- 
sound. 

Man is indeed a sinner ; corrupt and guilty—fatally involv- 
ed in Adam’s transgression. But not in the way just deserib- 
ed. The second view mrapetes, secures all these fearful truths, 
while it vindicates the holy attributes and works of God. Ac- 
cording to it, as already seen, Adam is not simply a man like 
any one of his children—he exhibited not merely a single 
phase of humanity ; but he was the man, the sum total of all 
the human race could ever be. In him was comprehended hu- 
manity as a gute — capable of indefinite outward 
revelation in the form of individual man. And in the develop- 
ment of this principle of life do we find his posterity. When 
however Adam was subjected to the test, he must not be re- 
garded as standing beside this general life as its outward rep- 


resentative, or that it slumbered in his on as an unconscious 

power. Humanity was not a mere a ion, while Adam 

the individual was conscious. For this were to involve us in 

the same difficulties which we have seen to grow out of the first 

view. It found in him a real conscious existence, in the free 

exercise of all its mighty powers—a living personality reason- 
* Dr. Dick’s Theol. vol. 1. p. 469 
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ing and willing for itself. When therefore the fatal response 
was given to the challenge of God, it was not Adam the indi- 
vidual alone that answered; but humanity as a whole residing 
in his person, denied its allegiance to its Creator. It was hu- 
manity consequently that rebelled, and fell under the power of 
sin and death. And since as already remarked, the human 
family is but the natural development of this general life—the 
races of men, but the streams which have flown forth from this 
corrupted fountain—the branches which have grown out of this 
root of bitterness; “‘who,” we would ask in the lan of 
Job, (14: 4) “ can bring a clean thing out of an unclean Not 
one ” 


It must be manifest from this, that our implication in Adam’s 
ilt is not because of any arbitrary imputation or reckoni 
woe charging to our fas beg but (ote we are involved 
it in fact. We are the natural product of this life—its out- 
ward expression, and must necessarily be involved in its spirit- 
ual fortunes. It must not be supposed that in the historical 
evolution of humanity, the individual is at first something be- 
yond— a creation ab extra, and then transfused with this cor- 
rupt life. Each man is the product of the legitimate operation 
of its laws of generation, a must needs partake of its charac- 
ter. He therefore suffers no violence in being conceived and 
born in sin. His will is not overpowered, for he receives it 
just as it is—adverse to all good, as his natural inheritance 
from the life which gave him a separate existence. And so 
long as the individual is the natural offspring of Adam's human- 
ity, so long must he be corrupt ; for a corrupt fountain cannot 

send forth other than corrupt streams. 

It was this view of Adam’s headship of his posterity—this 
view of his guilt to theirs, that clothed Augustine with his 
overmastering power in his controversy with Pelagius. Against 
this could the latter make no effec resistance. And from 
that day to this, does it stand the pillar of truth against all 
regen assumptions. But it was to Seripture that Augustine 
stood indebted for his weapon. He but borrowed the shaft 
which had been: polished by the Apostle Paul, and with it 
pierced the enemy of the truth to the heart. pales ge imputa- 
tion be the correct view, with what propriety could the Apos- 
tle say, “death passed upon all men, for that all have sinned,” 
(Rom. 5: 12,) when in reality Adam alone sinned, and all men 
besides are only accounted to have sinned! Certainly his lan- 
guage is very illy adapted to convey the thought which was in 
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his mind. And how again could he say, “For as by one 
man’s disobedience many were made sinners, &c,” (Rom. 5: 19, 
when only Adam was made a sinner by his disobedience, an 
his posterity by the separate act of God, in placing it to their 
account? So also in another epistle he says, “‘ For as in Adam 
all die, even so in Christ shall all be made alive.” (1 Cor. 15: 22.) 
With what justice can it be said that all die in Adam, when 
they were not included inhim? Paul should rather have said, 
as by Adam’s sin all were adjudged to die, &. But is this 
what he designed to say? No verily. He meant precisely 
what he didsay, and nothing more or nothing less. When in 
the first quotation, he tells us “ that all have sinned,” he de- 
clares a most fearfal and literal truth. We all were compre- 
hended in Adam in the form of a general conscious life. Ihe 
will of this life perpetrated the rebellion. Our wills root 
themselves in that, and from it have grown forth in a natural 
way—they stand in it as their life element, and as a matter of 
necessity, are identified with it. So that its act was in fact 
our act. Consequently death has passed upon us for the 
reason precisely that we have sinned.* So again, Adam’s 
disobedience was our disobedience, and upon us likewise, must 
the consequences of his act terminate. In the last quotation 
all this is distinctly affirmed. And it most conclusively shows 
that the cause of our participation in death, is the fact of our 
in-being in Adam. 

Such we take to be the proper scriptural view of the relation 
of the first Adam to the human family; understanding the 
representations of the New Testament literally, and finding no 
necessity to regard them as strangely figurative. Yet while 
he summed up the whole of humanity in his person, it was not 
in its perfect—its ideal form. His was the sphere of the 
natural, and measured not the glorious idea as it held in the 
creative mind of God. He exhibited it as the power of a life 
in the lower aes of its existence, t and as such it was but the 
type, the prophecy of its true substantial ideal, in the higher 


* Olshausen’s Com. Rom. 5: 12—in loc.—*‘ The question how in Adam ail 
who were not yet in existence could sin with him, has difficulty in it only so 
long as the isolation of individuals is maintained. If this be given up, all 
takes a simple form, and in Adam every one of his descendants must have 
yer just as enaee moms an pn and every 

0 co-operate , an an army not the gen only conquers or is 
defeated, but every warrior of the host conquers or is conquered with him.” 


+ 1. Cor. 15; 45.—“ The first man Adam was made a living soul; the 
last Adam was made a quickening spirit.” 
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sphere of the spirit. He was but rene, rev peddovres (Rom. 5: 14,) 
but the hqve him who should in due time reveal the living, 
perfect s ce. In the figure, however, we have the linea- 
ments drawn, the parts defined. Hence the Scripture 

them parallel to each other, and calls the type, the first ; 
the living fact—the second or last Adam. The first to be 
Adam—the man at all, must as we have seen he did in fact, 
embody the sum of mankind ; namely humanity as a general 
life. the second ; if indeed he be poi must compre- 
hend no less. The first grasping the whole idea in the sphere 
of natural life—the second, no less comprehensive in the 
sphere of the spirit. And again, as the first was in his sphere 

e fountain of human life—so must the second be in his; this, 
of humanity raised to its true relation with God—that as under 
the deminion of sin. For it has abundantly appeared as we 
have proceeded, that sin is not a mere appendage to our 
natural life, as though it still maintained its original relation 
to its Creator, only that it has become encumbered with a ter- 
rible debt to him. But rather that it holds in this life itself— 
in the fact of its wrong relation to God, as having denied its 
allegiance to him, and entered the service of his enemy. 

Now it was to reclaim humanity from its alienation, that Christ 
became its new fountain head, and in doing this he most won- 
derfully, yet necessarily grasped it in its generic form—enabled 
it by its union with the Divine in his blessed person, to 
atone for its rebellion and rise again, the fruitful source of 
everlasting life. Now how is the provision to become availa- 
ble for the salvation of man as an individual? Certainly by 
imputation. But in what form? 

ere no doubt the advocates of the legal theory, would be 
ready to say, by placing it to the believer’s account. But 
enough has already been said concerning this commercial 
scheme. If the parallel which the New Testament affirms be- 
tween Adam and Christ holds good, then must they necessari- 
ly sustain similar relations to the historical evolution of their 
respective lives. Adam’s posterity were comprehended in his 
person, in the form of eollective human nature, and thus did 
<—v sin in him. So the spiritual posterity of Christ were 
similarly included in his person, and in him did fulfill all right- 
eousness. We may here introduce an admirable passage from 
Augustine as being expressive of the mind of that master spi- 
rit in the early Church, touching this relation. “In Adam 
the whole natural development of man was included; the whole 
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race is but the unfolding of that spirit, that one man. Enxact- 
ly so Christ is a spiritual Head. The whole race of regener- 
ate men were shut up in him, are unfolded out of Him. They 
ate but the one grain of gold beaten out, and extended into an 
infinite breadth. As the huge oak with its trunk and all its 
eading branches are rudimentally wrapped up in the sin- 
le acorn ; so the world, or mankind natural in Adam, and 
the Church, or mankind spiritual in Christ.”* Hence we can 
fully appreciate Paul’s language when he alleges himself to 
be “ crucified with Christ ;” and all those passages besides 
which represent the believer as suffering and dying and rising 
again in Jesus Christ.t (Rom. 6: 1—11.) These representa- 
tions are not figurative but literally true. Christ’s acts were 
the acts of the life which dwelt in him—the activity of his 
divine human personality, and as such, are the acts of that 
same life whatever form it may put on in the process of out- 
ward development. 

But as was observed with reference to depravity so here 
again gs respects righteousness. This too is no mere append- 
age to the substance of our proper human life—an accretion 
attaching itself outwardly. It is rather the right relation of 
this to God. Now how 1s it possible, when once the ties which 
bound it to God had been severed, to effect a restoration by 
the force of mere doctrine or influence, even though this influ- 
ence be exerted by the Holy Spirit himself! Doctrine and 
influence, taken either separately or together, can impart no 
new powers to the object upon which they are brought to bear. 
a serve merely to call into exercise activities already at 
hand. If then these be competent to restore humanity to its 
lost relations to God, it must be manifest that the ability re- 
quisite is present in this life itself, and needs but be aroused 
into active exercise to raise it superior to sin and death, by 
these outward conditions. And in this conclusion we find our- 
selves high enough upon the shoals of Pelagianism. No mere- 
ly outward conditions of doctrine and influence could meet the 
want in the case so long as our nature is totally depraved. The 
only remedy possible was to restore it as a whole to its true 


* As translated by Trench. Sermon on the Mount. p. 223. 


+ Olshausen’s Com. Col. 2: 11.—in loc.—“‘ It seems peculiar in this pas- 
sage that the vicarious operation of Christ (according to which « w is to be 
taken quite literally, inasmuch as the faithful are conceived as reposing spirit- 
ually in Christ, the spiritual Adam, in the same way as all reposed bodily in 
Adam, their bodily progenitor, ) is referred, not merely to the particular events 
of the death and the resurrection, as usual, but to circumcision also.” 
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relationship to God, and thus open up a fountain of sanctified 
humanity. Our nature as a _—- life, we say, not as in- 
dividual simply, must needs thus be raised to its ideal. For 
we are certified by Scripture that Jesus Christ came to “ take 
away the sins of the world ’—the human world, not as an 
gregation of units, but as a living generality. If now he did 
not comprehend in his person this living generality, and if the 
design of his mission is not to fail, then does he take away the 
sins of the world, as an aggregation of individuals. There is 
no space left then for a distinction between the whole, and the 
all of the world—they become commensurate with each other. 
The all, comprises every individual member of Adam’s race. 
The whole, has the oe for its sins in Jesus Christ, 
(1 John 2: 2.) Ifthen the whole and the all be the exact 
measure of each other, the all having its sins taken away must 
necessarily be saved. Here we have bald Universalism itself; 
nor is it possible to make any good defence inst it upon 
these premises. But if Christ ‘did take up the life, and so the 
substance of the human world—the whole humanity generical- 
ly, into union with Divinity in his person, and restore it thus 
to its lawful relation to its Creator; then verily are its sins 
taken away, and it will be—rather it is saved. This for all 
time is henceforth the measure of its true idea; and if the in- 
dividual fail to be born into this true humanity, he fails at the 
same time to find his place and life in that world whose sins 
Christ came to take away. Christ did thus restore our nature 
to its right relations; brought it toa union with God. This 
is necessarily involved in the fact of the incarnation, and is 
the whole substance of its idea. And if we as individuals 
would stand in the like right relations, we can do so, only by 
standing in living union with this new humanity—in it, as our 
life element. No simple reckoning is sufficient in the case. It 
requires an actual transfer of our whole being—an ingrafting 
into the stock of living humanity. Thus do we partake of the 
salvation of Jesus Christ only as we are penetrated with its 
true idea; with human nature in its true relation to God, that 
is, in living union with him. Christ therefore himself, gives 
us the true mode of imputation when he says, “Ye must be 
born again.” 

Here we discover a strict parallel indeed between the first 
Adam and the second. Each, the fountain and source of his 
respective order of life; the first of corrupt human life, des- 
poiled of its true idea by the overwhelming power of death ; 
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the second, of humanity raised to its highest truth. Each 
aT itself by its laws of generation—the one by 


natur other by spiritual. The first we call sinful hu- 
man nature ; the second sanctified human nature, or Christi- 
anity. 

From all this we feel ourselves fully justified in the conclu- 
sion, that Christianity is a life, and as such perpetuates itself 
in the world by the power of its own inherent law. This power 
however, is exercised through the agency of the Holy Spirit. 
By his operation is the sinner made to partake of the divine- 
human life as it has come to exist in Jesus Christ. He then 
becomes a “ new creature in Christ Jesus ’—“ Christ is form- 
ed in him the hope of glory.” He dwells in the believer as 
his spiritual offspring. 

No difficulty need be felt here in view of that class of Scrip- 
ture, which represents the Spirit, the third person of the Holy 
Trinity, as taking up his abode in the person of the believer. 
It is in the form of the Spirit always that the redemption 
of Christ is made over to the individual man—the form in 
which Christ by his life lays hold upon the members of the 
family of Adam, transfuses their being with his own vital en- 
ergy, and thus unites them to himself by the divinely human 
bond of a Mystical Union. There is no difficulty in this view ; 
no violence done to the distinct personalities of the Son and 
the Holy Ghost; if we but have a correct conception of the 
doctrine of Trinity. According to this, the three persons in 
the Godhead are indeed distinct, but not so as to be disunited: 
from each other. This were to make three Gods. And this 
precisely is the confounding mystery in the case, that while 
they are distinct persons, they are nevertheless but one God, 
and cannot be sundered. The Father dwells in the Son, and 
the Son equally in the Father, and the Spirit is the holy tie 
which binds them in one conscious whole. Christ comprehends 
“the fullness of the Godhead bodily.” Thus not a part of the 
Divine nature merely, was brought into union with our human- 
ity, but the whole undivided essence. The presence, and no 
less the works of either one of the three, are at the same time 
the presence and works of the Godhead. Hence is it that 
while the Bible represents the Father as the Creator of all 
things, it at the same time in John 1: 3, declares the Son to be 
the active power in this work ; and in the account of it in 
Genesis, the Spirit is made also to bear an active part. Now 
when we speak of the Spirit dwelling in man, we undoubtedly 
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mean the indwelling of the Divine Nature, in the form in which 
this has come toaunion with humanity. And this is none other 
than as it is in Jesus Christ. The Spirit therefore, is the form 
in which Christ—that is the conscious union of Divinity and 
humanity in one real life, dwells in the believer, and makes 
him a veritable son of God. This is manifestly taught in 
Rom. 8: 9~10., “ But ye are not in the flesh, but in the Spirit, 
if so be that the Spirit of God dwell in you. Now, if any man 
have not the Spirit of Christ, he is none of his. And if Christ 
be in you, the body is dead because of sin: but the Spirit is 
life because of nig teousness.” This passage, it may be re- 
marked, is wonderfully clear and decided upon this point. The 
‘Spirit of Christ ’’ refers not simply to his disposition, but is 
evidently used as synonomous with the “Spirit of God,” just 
preceeding ; and in the tenth verse these are again presented 
to our view in the similarly interchangable expressions “Christ” 
and “Spirit.” As to the confirmatory bearing of this passage 
upon the point now in hand, such commentators as Calvin, 
Olshausen and Tholuck are found to agree in their judgment. 
In the Heidleberg Catechism, in the 53d Quest., we find this 
same doctrine implicitly taught. ‘ That he (the Holy Spirit) 
is also given me to make me, by a true faith, a partaker of 
Christ and all his benefits, ¢e.” 

Christ and the Holy Spirit, we repeat it, although distinct as 
to their persons, cannot disjoined in their essence, presence 
and works. To suppose otherwise were to lay ourselves open 
to the most embarrassing conclusions; especially if we fall 
over into the too prevalent view of the mode of the indwellin 
of the Spirit, ar the imputation of righteousness. Accord- 
ing to this, the righteousness of Christ is placed to the account 
of the believer in the way of outward reckoning, and his union 
with Christ secured in the way of an inhabitation of his Spirit. 
The Spirit however, in this particular relation is not supposed 
to carry in himself in any way the substance of our enon 
life in union with Divinity, as reached in the incarnation. He 
is rather the third person of the Trinity, (sundered so far at 
least as presence is concerned, from the other two,) in his es- 
sential Divinity. Now it must be very clear, if the whole scope 
of Scripture upon this point as well also the fact of the incar- 
nation, are of any weight whatever, that there is an inherent 
necessity in our nature for a union with the Divine, if it would 
surmount the ruin of death. Not simply that it might be 
qualified to endure suffering as the penalty of its transgression, 
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but also and especially that it wet thus be raised to right- 


eousness and life permanently. is was to be secured, only 
as the image of God came to abide anew in that nature, and this 
last could Be effected only by a union with Divinity itself. If 
this be true for the general, it must be equally so for the in- 
diyidual. And since the union which took place in Christ 
was individual, as this theory has it, the Spirit must now effect 
a like individual union in the case of each believer, or else 
leave him without any real participation in the Divine Nature, 
and to the same extent destitute of the image of God. For 
according to this view he is not allowed, nor can he indeed 
artake of humanity as perfected and united with God, in 
hrist Jesus. Now does the Spirit do this in fact? Does he 
as the third person of the Trinity come to a direct, real union 
with human life in its individual form? If so, then does each 
believer come to be a separate incarnation in some sort, for him- 
self. So then we have not one permanent, all concluding in- 
carnation of the Second Person in the Trinity, but an infinite 
number—just as many besides as there are believers. In their 
case however, it is the third, instead of the second Person. 
What are we to think of this conclusion? Is it scriptural ? 
If however we conceive of the Spirit as coming to no real 
union with the life of the believer, (which by the way is the 
drift of the theory under consideration) but merely dwelling in 
his body by the side of his proper life ; and his operations to 
consist in nothing else than lige and promptings ; then 
do we have no real union with the Divine at all. Man is left 
in the sphere of his natural life, from which no amount of 
mere influence, come from what quarter it may, whether from 
heaven or earth, can raise him, unless it find within him a holy 
principle upon which to act and to develope. For he is thus 
made but a condition ; and a condition is ever powerless, 
unless it finds its proper germ upon which to act. To assent 
to this, is, as already shown, to stand upon Pelagian ground. 
Our only escape from such dreadful results is to hold fast to 
the impossibility of rending asunder the several persons of the 
Trinity ; the permanency of the incarnation of Jesus Christ, 
as a fact for Seatasliy as a whole; and also that the Spirit is 
the modus in which the incarnation becomes real and effective 
to the believer. 
It is scarcely necessary that the reader be reminded again, 
that this view of Christianity is contained and actually grows 
out from the fact of the incarnation. In the whole course of 
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this discussion this is made to appear. Christ was not a trans- 
ient phenomenon in the world, one passed away, leaving 
it just where he found it, only with the possibility of salva- 
tion, and the influence simply of the Spirit to actualize this 

ibility. Rather is his incarnation a perpetual world fact. 

e not only made provision for man’s relniabties and eleya- 
tion to life, but consummated the fact—actually redeemed the 
world and gave it life. This life humanity secured by its union 
with the Logos; “in him was life,” and without this must ever 
have remained dead. We have him then as a fountain from 
which all must draw. Only as the branch is broken off from 
the wild, and grafted into the good olive tree is it possible for 
it to partake of its life. And this too not in the way of figure, 
but literal yet spiritual fact. The other view we have seen to 
conflict with all just and scriptual conceptions of Trinity, and 
to make the incarnation a mere theophany ; leaving our nature 
without any true union with the Divine, and at the same time 
without any possibility of reaching eternal life. 

Having now been fairly conducted to the conclusion, name- 
ly that Christianity in its essential nature is a real life, spirit- 
ual, and therefore the more real, and that too in Paul’s sense 
when he says in Gal. 2: 20., “Iam crucified with Christ ; 
nevertheless I live; yet not I, but Christ liveth in me: and 
the life that I now live in the flesh I live by the faith of the 
Son of God, who loved me and gave himself for me ;”’ we are 
prepared to turn our attention very briefly to a few of the many 
features of Scripture which might be adduced in confirmation. 

The first point we shall notice is, that Christ himself, is every 
where presented as the ground and source of salvation, rather 
than his works. His merits are reached only through his life 
as their bearer. The primary object of his mission was not to 
suffer and endure the penalty of the law as it hung over man. 
We have it rather as expressed in his own words in John 10: 
10, “Iam come that they might have life.” Here we dis- 
cover the burden of his painful embassy to our miserable world. 
Painful indeed did it prove. For while he would deliver to 
man the heavenly gift of life, in the way of this stood the 
demands of a holy ce These must needs be satisfied, for 
justice might not be deprived of its due. To remove the ob- 
stacles in the way of the fulfillment of his commission, Christ 
came prepared, and to the task did he betake himself. And 
it was only after the satisfaction of the claims of divine justice 
was made, that the way was open for the bestowal of life. This 
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portion therefore, which Christ came that we might have,. 
grounds itself not in his works or his sufferings ; it is something 
antecedent, and required the presence of these that it might 
lawfully vivify a world under the power of death. It is not 
Christ’s work that raises us to newness of life; this merely re- 
moved the hindrances, it is Christ himself as the bearer of 
life in his own person, (for ‘in him was life,”’) that raises us 
to this everlasting portion of blessedness. 

This fact is most unequivocally taught us in 1 John 5: 11- 
12, “And this is the record, that God hath given to us eter- 
nal life ; and this life is in his Son. He that hath the Son 
hath life; and he that hath not the Son of God hath not life.” 
It is difficult to conceive how language could be thrown together 
so as to express this precise fact more definitely. By no just 
rules can the passage be tortured into the utterance of the 
fancy that Christ is a mere condition—the occasion rather 
than the absolute ground of eternal life. What God, accord- 
ing to the record, hath given us, is not an abstraction, but a 
reality ; and this reality is in a tangible form; it is in his Son. 
And that there may be no misapprehension, the next verse 
certifies us in what sense we are to take the preposition “in.” 
According to this, nothing short of the most reckless license 
can make the description figurative. This life is in the Son in 
such sense as to make it inseparable from his person, so much 
so, that he that hath not the Son himself, can in no possibility 
have the life of which he is the bearer. To feel satisfied that 
we have not misapprehended the mind of the Spirit in this 
place, we need but turn to the voice of our blessed Saviour 

imself, as he announces the same truth in language if possi- 
ble still more unmistakably clear, to the anxious spirit of the 
enquiring Thomas. ‘I am the way, and the truth, and the 
life ;”” (John 14:6.) Now here it will be observed he makes 
no allusion to his works as the rock of our defence—the fruit- 
ful cause of salvation. He does not say, neither does his lan- 
ruage imply ; I am the occasion by rd sufferings, of life. He 
, not say, I reveal the way and afford the outward facilities 
that you may secure life as something separate from myself. 
Had he intended this he doubtless would have specified to his 


disciples the precise means necessary in the case. No not for 
one moment would he have Thomas suppose that aught per- 
taining to the full idea of salvation from sin and death, had 
any existence beyond the limits of his own person. “I” he 
says with most majestic emphasis, am both the means and the 
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end, “the way, and the truth, and the life.” I myself—in 
my own person, am all this, and in such sense, that “no man 
cometh into the Father but by me.” Not by my works and 
sufferings ; not by faith or trust in them as the ground of hope, 
“but by me.” He would have his disciples to know that he 
revealed the Father in his own person, (ohn 14: 9-11,) and 
that no possible way existed for man to be brought into right 
relation with the Father again, except as he was grafted into 
the stock of humanity as redeemed and already in union with 
the Father in Christ. And this is nothing else than to make 
Christianity a divine-human life. . 

But this is not an isolated passage, which without proper 
confirmation in the general tenor of scripture, is made here to 
teach a strange doctrine. Rather it is but the proper voice of 
the whole Gospel touching the ground of our salvation, gather- 
ed up in one word. This same truth Christ had uttered on 
previous occasions, and we will discover a beautiful parallel 
with this by comparing with it, John 10: 9, 6: 48 and 11: 25. 
In the first passage we hear him declare, “I am the door” of 
the sheep. He thus presents himself, not his doctrine or works, 
but himself as the means of salvation. “ By me if any man 
enter in, he shall be saved, &c.” It is well here to note the 

culiarity of his language. Not by ws | doctrine, or my suf- 

erings, nor yet even by the influence pf the Spirit, as instru- 

mentalities sundered from my proper self; but “by me,” as 
the only living “way” for man to reach a participation in the 
divine nature. 

In the second Passage named, he presents himself as the 
spiritual food for the hungry soul, the satisfaction of its craving 
wants, and the means by which the believer is to acquire grace 
and strength to overcome sin, and raise at last to eternal life. 
Here would we say with special emphasis, it is not his doctrine, 
especially in the usual acceptation of the term, a mere abstrac- 
tion for the understanding, that he presents as the bread of life, 
but his own person, to be apprehended by faith. Parallel 
with this do we hear him say subsequently, “I am——the 
truth.” ‘ruth is the means of sanctification according to John 
17: 17, “ Sanctify them through thy truth, thy word is truth,” 
Not the written word simply, but the living word, which “ was 
with God and which was God,” for the New Testament was 
not then written. The written word as the picture of the 
living, has its value, and is in its place beyond all price, but 
not as the substance of truth ; this is Christ and Christ only. 
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The truth in this sense, like the bread of life, is the means for 
the satisfaction of all the aching wants of our nature—its 
nourishment for growth in grace, by whose quickening power 
it is to be raised superior to the miseries of the fall. 

In like manner also in the last passage, John 11: 25, where 
he declares, ‘‘I am the resurrection and the life ;” he would in- 
form us in what relation his person stands to the full measure 
of redemption. Here again all is made to centre in Christ’s 
living person. Not as though the resurrection and the life, 
were the result of his outward activity—the fruit of his crea- 
tive and omnipotent energy, as is the case with miracles in the 
world of nature; but as the proper form of his own inner be- 
ing. The resurrection and the life are in fact synorymous, 
expressive however of different relations. The first is no more 
than life in victorious conflict with death, while the latter is 
life absolute, as superior to this conflict. It was this life which 
asserted its victorious power over death, and raised the body 
of Christ from its bondage, just as our natural life asserts its 
power over sleep and by its own energy throws it off. There 
is an infinite disparity between his resurrection, and the re- 
animation of Lazarus for instance. This last was the exer- 
cise of God's sovereignty in suspending, not in canceling the 
claims of death, for Teaties did at last die. But in the for- 
mer we discover an ignoring of the power of death. Christ 
rose not to die again, for death was overwhelmed and had no 
further power over him ; he was its destroyer. This however, 
not in the way of activity beyond himself, as in the case of La- 
zarus, but rather by the inherent energy of his own divine-human 
life, which death had no power to hold in his embrace. By 
this same power too, will the saints be raised at last, not by 
the working of a miracie in the ordinary sense, but by Christ 
in the exercise of the same power with which on the third day 
he awaked himself from the sleep of death. They “are aslee 
in Christ,” (1 Cor. 15: 18) and will be awaked not by outwar 
noise or power, they need not this, but by the activity of their 
Saviour’s life which has its abode in them, as Paul teaches 
when he says, ‘ Christ liveth in me.” Ina word, at the a 
pointed time, Christ who is the head and fountain of their life, 
will exert his inward power and arouse every member of his 
mystical body.* 

Ols. Com. John 11: 25—“ As Christ is called the Life, net spenetip boeenee 
he makes alive (Swero, John 5: 21,) but because, as the source of life (i. e. 
of the true being,) he is life; just in like manner he is called the resurrec- 
tion, —_—— raises the dead, but because he actually i that 
resurrec 
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From this it will be manifest what is the tenor of Christ’s 
teachings, as ponents his relation to final redemption. It is 
something brought about not by his works or doctrine, but 
finds its substance in his person ; and to partake of it, a union 
so as to secure a transmission of his life, and with it all his 
merits, over into the believer, is absolutely necessary. 

The Apostle Paul too is very clear upon this point. “But 
of him are ye im Christ Jesus, who of God is made unto us 
wisdom and oe and sanctification and redemption.” 
(“1 Cor. 1: a Here again have we Christ in his proper 

rson presented as the means and end of redemption. Ols- 
ott remarks upon this verse are very satisfactory. In 

art he says: “From the Father through the Son, have be- 
sevens their existence, not only as regards their creation, but 
especially referring to their being created anew, i. e. their new 
birth, Christ being the step thereunto. This last idea lies in 
the os cyevara nw, Which words imply not only that Christ by his 
doctrine and example teaches us wisdom, &c., or that it ope- 
rates in us Georas his Spirit, but that he is in fact become, 
(after effectual and suffering obedience,) wisdom, righteousness, 
sanctification and redemption, and that therefore all these in 
his followers are only the unfolding of gifts received in him.” 

But our limits forbid a more extended quotation on this 
point. The New Testament is full of this thought on every 
page. We have sought only to nens to view in this place the 
manifest tenor of scripture, and think that but one or two fur- 
ther references are necessary to accomplish this with sufficient 
distinctness. 

The expression in Christ, as expressive of the relation of 
the believer to him, is of such frequent occurrence, and in such 
a variety of connections, as to entitle it to special weight. To 
attempt to resolve it into mere figure, is to expose the whole 
sacred text to the ravages of rationalism, as this may be as- 
serted with as great propriety of almost any other part of it. 
To say the least of“it however,,it is certainly strange that the 
Spirit of inspiration should describe a mere moral union, if 
such indeed be the nature of the = by employing so 
very frequently the preposition ». Most certainly is it cal- 
culated to lead to a misapprehension. We hear no such ex- 
pressions as descriptive of the relation of John’s disciples to 
their leader, and mA we find a moral union. When now 
we have the declaration, “if any man be in Christ, he 
is @ new creature,” by. what rational means shall we get rid, 
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even if we would, of the force of the expression. Shall we say 
here that Christ is made to stand for his doctrine, or the influ- 
ence of his Spirit, and that to be in Christ is no more than to 
have imputed to the believer his merits and righteousness in 
the way of outward reckoning ?* Then with what propriety i 


is 

this last called a new creature? We have already seen that 
this view precisely, leaves him in his natural estate, with this 
addition only, that the Spirit in some strange way operates 
upon him as an influence. If this be all, then verily is he 
not a new creature in Christ Jesus, but the same creature that 
ever he was, only subjected to a new power. But if we allow 
the saint to come to a participation in the new creation in 
Jesus Christ—to partake of his divine-human life as really, as 
by nature he partakes of the ap life of Adam, then is it 
clear what is meant by being in Christ—then verily is he a 
new creature. What more distinct enunciation of this very 
relation to Christ on the one hand, as also to Adam on the 
other could we ask, than we find in the words of Paul; “for 
as in Adam all die, even so in Christ shall all be made alive.” 
Again we are taught, “for as many of you as have been 
baptized into Christ, have put on Christ’’ (Gal. 8: 27.). This 
passage it will be remarked is also quite peculiar. It is by the 
act of being baptized into Christ, that we become the child- 
ren of God. Of the more precise import of the nature of 
this initiation into Christ, we find an explanation in Rom. 6: 
8.: “ Know ye not that so many of us as were baptized into 
Jesus Christ, were baptized into his death?” Not in fancy, 
or in the way of mere reckoning, but in truth and in deed ; 
and in accordance with which fact the Apostle Paul says: “I 
am crucified with Christ” (Gal. 2: 20.), The whole subject 
resolves itself into just this, that if we would not make man’s 
sinfulness, as well as his subsequent holiness to consist in mere 
states of the Divine mind, in accordance with which he is ac- 
counted wicked or righteous, we are compelled to regard them 
as holding a real existence im our nature, and as such are de- 
rived respectively from Adam, and Christ. When Paul says, 
**T am crucified with Christ,” did he assert a spiritual fact, or 
did he assert that which God reckons to be, but which in reality 
is not? No, when we are baptized into Christ, which can be 
fully accomplished only as there is faith in the recipient, we 
are baptized into his death and resurrection, not in imagina- 
tion, but in very spiritual fact. And to be inducted into these, 
is at the same time and to the same extent, to be inducted in- 
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to Christ’s person—to a participation in his life, as the bearer 
and fact of the resurrection. , 

This view of Christ’s person has a marked confirmation in 
John 6. Whatever diversity of sentiment may obtain, with 
respect to any reference in that chapter to the sacrament of 
the Supper, one thing is certain, that Christ there presents 
himself as the substance of salvation. He tells us not, except 
a man subscribe to his doctrine, or trust in his works, or is 
subject to the fe of the Spirit, he has no life in him; but 
most emphatically, “ Verily, verily I say unto you, Except ye 
eat the flesh of the Son of man, and drink his blood, ye have 
no life in you.” Not indeed, that we partake of him corporal- 
ly, but spiritually of his flesh and blood, i. e., of the essence of 
these, his life. Of the “Son of man;” not that we are inter- 
ested in, and partake of his divinity alone, but of his manhood 
—his glorified humanity bound with his divinity in the bond 
of a common life. Here again most distinctly, does the Spirit 
affirm the person of Christ, and not his works or aught besides 
to be the ground of our salvation; and this too, as the embodi- 
ment of his divine-human life. 

In the allegories of the vine and the branches, and the 
head and members, we have a most conclusive confirmation of 
the fact that Christianity is a a The fact a. ae are 
confessedly figurative, argues nothing against this confirma- 
tion. It Pf in Chis indeed, that their weight, in this particular, 
consists. Their being figures, does not authorize us to thrust 
them aside as nonsense, or to yy them to any fanciful in- 
terpretation we may relish. They have a fixed and determinate 
meaning, and it is for that we are bound to concern ourselves. 
As allegories, we look for their explanation in themselves, not 
from abroad. They are expressive of certain relations, and as 
these hold in the sign, so must the prefigured relations be 
found in the thing signified.* When therefore, Christ says, 
“‘T am the vine, ye are the branches, &c.,” he would teach t 
relation which subsists, as also the bond of union between him- 
self and his people. We need now but ascertain these as they 


interpenotretion of the thing eiguityiog and the thing dlgaited, the qualities 
and ropere of the frst Seingattbuted te the faa and ‘he tro thus 
b together, instead of being k te distinct and placed . 

° P'phe allegory moods not, asthe parable, 
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exist in the sign, viz: the vine and the branches, that we may 
discover those in the thing illustrated. Now most evidently 
no other bond of union is here implied than that of life. That 
as the branch receives its life from the vine, lives in it, and is 
fructified by it alone, so the believer lives, and is fruitful in 
good works, only because of a similar oneness of life with the 
spiritual vine, even Christ. So too, to be sundered from such 
a living union with Christ, is to be as the branch severed from 
the vine. It.hence must die because it is cut off from the 
source of its life. Here also we see the meaning of Paul when 
he employs the figure of grafting in Rom. 11. As the scion 
must be severed from the parent stem—the wild olive tree, 
and grafted into the good tree, so must the scion of humanity 
be taken from the wild stock of Adam, and placed in such a 
relation to the glorified life of Christ, as to receive it into his 
person, to be penetrated by it, and made to bring forth much 
fruit, 

In strict keeping with this is that other figure, viz: the 
head and the members, Christ is the head, the Church is his 
body, and believers are the members of this body. As it is 
one literal life, which animates the whole, and is the common 
bond of union, and no other bond exists which does not find 
its power and reality in this in the case of the sign, even so is 
it one literal divine-human life which binds together Christ the 
spirftual head, the Church, the mystical body, and the saints, 
its members, in one glorious organic whole. Let the attempt 
but be made to place influence, even though it be that of the 
Spirit of God, in the place of life, and what is the result? The 
ao claims of the allegory are thrust aside, and the e 
laid open to the charge of great violence, if not indeed sheer 
nonsense. Who would ever think of attributing the union be- 
tween the vine and its branches, or the head and the members 
to a mere influence? So itis gross violence to every rule of 
interpretation, to make this take the place of life in the other 
case. As already remarked, the scion must be grafted into 
the good olive that it may partake of its life; even so must 
the sinner be inserted into Christ by the new birth, so that he 
may find himself related to Christ spiritually, as he is to Adam 
naturally. A birth always presupposes the transmission of life. 
Where this is not the case, it is a failure. When therefore 
Christ laid down the necessity of regeneration, he but de- 
clared the nature of his ity selkatin to be a life. 

Indeed the very form of the sacred record is in itself a most 
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unanswerable affirmation of this very truth. If Christianity 
be doctrine, why was it not given usin a distinct logical form, 
a regular code, and thus forever preclude the manifold misap- 
prehensions and heresies which have prevailed? The reason- 
ableness of this enquiry will appear, when we remember that it 
required centuries of conflict with error to bring some of the 
doctrines to the form in which we now have them. How trué 
is this for instance of Justification by faith. If it be mere*in- 
fluence, what in the world are we to do with the allegories, and 
indeed the whole range of Scripture which has just un- 
der review? Where is the room for calling the believer a 
“new creature?” The Gospels which are conceded on all 
hands to be the root and principle of the revelation, we find 
in the form of narrative, history ; presenting us with no sepa- 
rate code of doctrines, but rather the labors, the works and suf- 
ferings of our Saviour. If Christianity be a life, we have the 
most ample reason for this. The Holy Ghost would give us a 
revelation of the life, its features and its parts, its motives and 
its fruits, which is to reanimate our ruined world. Nor is one 
sketch sufficient in the case. This life must be viewed from 
four different points, three from without and one within, even 
its own centre and heart, this last was reserved for that most 
befitting one, the disciple of love. Thus only might it be pre- 
sented to the world, full-and complete in all its proportions, 
and enable every believer to see reflected from some point of 
observation, his own spiritual image. 

But we must close. The foregoing passages of Holy Writ’ 
may serve as a specimen, sufficient to indicate the tenor of 
Scripture as respects the nature of Christianity. Every where 
upon its pages is this assumption discernible, that it is a life. 
And the strongest argument in its favor is, that it is the on 
key which can unlock its inner sanctuary, and disclose its h 
den glories. It brings Christ back from the regions of ab- 
straction, whither he has been exiled by the theory of legal 
reckoning, and makes him an ever present Saviourin the heart 
of the believer, and enables his joyful spirit to exclaim, in the 
full fruition of conscious | tere Pgh tm of the 
enraptured Thomas, “ My Lord and my God.” exchanges’ 
fancy for reality; opinion for fact; influence for life, and 
brings a distant Redeemer to a living residence in our new 
bern souls. It presents us with the glorious substance of all 
that the Gospel proclaims, and requires no violent warping of 
its representations to fit the narrative to the fact. Let any 
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one but read the New Testament for the first time from this 
standpoint, and he will be amazed at the lig ht which it will re- 
flect upon the sacred page, making the plain; much 
of the mysterious simple ; and will discover multitudes of pal- 
pee yet hitherto unnoticed beauties to his astonished and 

elighted spirit. Let no one condemn this view until he has 
ok subjected it to this test, and see for himself whether 

‘is Bible does not reveal to him a t Saviour, the bread 
of heaven, the way, the truth, the life, bound up and concluded 
in his once crucified, but now risen ard glorified divine-human 


person, 8. N. C. 





Arr. V.—CHRISTIAN BAPTISM, AND THE BAPTISTIC QUESTION. 
From the German of Dr. Martensen, Prof. of Theol. in the University of Copenhagen- 
(Continued from the previous volume.) 

Ill PREDESTINATION. 


Tue doctrine of predestination belongs to the most difficult 
problemns of Christianity and will ever continue to be an in- 
exhaustible subject to human thought, but this doctrine finds 
its practical expression, in a way so plain, that the whole 
Church can comprehend it, in infant baptism. In infant bap- 
tism the e decree has its endless beginning in time. 
Here lies as well the religious comfort of the doctrine of pre- 
destination as also its demand for individual activity and 
growth in a holy life, which are inseparable from the true doc- 
trine of predestination. The true doctrine of predestination, 
which, at least to our conception, has its purest exhibition in 
Lutheranism, regards the divine decree not as a distant un- 
fathomable power, that hovers in enigmatical obscurity over 
the his of human life, but rather as a ious merciful 
will, which rules and reigns in history, which is revealed in 
Christ, which has embodied itself in his word and sacraments, 
which sanctifies us in baptism, and which thus does not hold 
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us in doubt and uncertainty in re to his design with us. 
In Calvinism estination is a finished crystalized con 

tion, concluded from eternity, and the revelation of it in his- 


tory is only a re Seer without any self-subsistence. The 
substantial world-historical life, Christ’s manifestation, his 
word and his sacraments, are only the outward vehicles thro’ 
which the eternal decree, like the thread of the Parcer, is 
spun off with inflexible necessity. A to the Lutheran 
view, ate eee ere is — _ ing finished and 
stationary, but something living, an ore pecoming, it 
conception that poster itself in history. The Lutheran 
view acknowledges the reality of time; it acknowl that 
-_ only the race eT each ~ ividual a also that the 

ivine decree itself has a history. Hence the appearing of 
Christ in time, his word and the institution of his -t paacin Fog 
and the relation of human freedom to these, has a true and 
real ene and in its living history, not in its stiff and 
motionless eternity, is faith to lay hold upon the mysteries of 
the ious election. As however the true doctrine ‘of pre- 
destination differs from the fatalism of Calvin, it differs no en 
from the Pelagian doctrine of freedom, according to which the 
appearing of Christ and his institutions are merely means by 
which man determines his own destiny, and which his- 
tory only as the history of human decrees. Every theoretical 
error, in reference to predestination, has its practical expres- 
sion in the doctrine of baptism. That conception of baptism 
which is evolved out of Calvinistic predestination is that of 
particular baptism, whereas universal baptism is the creature 
of the Pelagian view of predestination. 

It is known that Calvin starts out not only from a finished, 
but at the same time also from a two-fold predestination, ac- 
cording to which men are created either for eternal life or for 
eternal death, and are hence by nature either children of light 
or children of darkness. It is of itself plain that, in this view, 
baptism must lose all its true significancy. Assurance of 
election it cannot give, because there are many found among 
those baptized who in consequence of that unalterable destina- 
tion which they have by nature, stand sure for unbelief and 
rejection. The little flock of those actually elected, has no 
other certainty of grace but that which lies in their own mys- 
tical feelings. Just as little can baptism be that which pre- 
cedes and begins the actual development of freedom. For, is 
predestination finished from eternity, then freedom is also 
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finished ; but finished freedom, the stages of whose develop- 
ment is determined step by step before it, like the track of a 
planet, is not freedom, but nature. The religious conception 
of time, as that which is given to man, in order that he 
make a decision in that which ins to his highest concerns, 
falls away; for with Calvin, there is nothing undecided, and 
he knows, therefore, in a spiritual sense, no time, but only 
pure eternity. The different stages of human life, from infan- 
cy to old age, have no ethical, but only physical significancy, 
and are not to be regarded as actual epochs, as new sections 
in the inner self-determination of freedom. The transition 
from one age of life into another is no moral crisis, but only a 
ij natural occurrence. The child which Calvin baptizes, is not a 
i child of freedom, in which still slumbers the two-fold possibility 
of good and evil, of salvation and damnation, but one already 
predestinated, one whose salvation or damnation is already un- 
alterably fixed, the person so fated being already pre-formed 
in the child. The possibility existing in the new-born child, 
is for Calvin, not the two-fold possibility of good and evil, which 
the moral conception of the world im Ties in the child, but the 
ibility is here as good as the finished actualization. Since 
infancy is thus a mere semblance, and is nothing else but the 
hull which encloses unseen either the fruit of life or of death, 
and since therefore in a moral point of view no infant exists, 
or which is the same, since the infantile life need pass through 
no real history, no actual infant baptism can take place in 
which the divine will as protecting grace, as watchful provi- 
dence, makes itself the preliminary of the critical future which 
awaits the infantile life. From this stand-point we cannot at 
all speak of a critical future. Here no other crisis is acknowl- 
sige but the eternal separation of the elect and the damned, 
every human individual is in the moment of his natural 
creation already judged. Since, therefore, nothing begins in 5 
tism, it can be of no consequence at what time it is per- 
formed, whether it is bestowed upon the regenerate or unregen- 
erate; for every point in time is in and for itself a matter of 
indifference, and vanishes in the presence of pure eternity. In 
order, however, not to profane the holy signs of baptism, in be- 
stowing them upon rejected natures, it appears to be most 
proper to defer baptism until the marks of eternal life have 
me distinctly visible in the elect. Thus this doctrine of 
predestination is, in its deepest root, baptistic, and on account 
of the particular election this baptism is designated as partic- 














ular baptism. True, it must be said, that Calvin did not him- 
self run out his doctrine of predestination to the whole of its 
baptistic consequences. That great Christian and churchly 
sense, which we in so many respects behold with admiration in 
him, preserved him on this point from running into the entire 
practical error which follows from his theory, and by a praise- 
worthy and Christian inconsequence he retained infant baptism, 
and defended it against the fanatics. _ That the sect of the 
particular baptists grew out of the Church of Calvin was in 
exact consistency with his doctrine of predestination. This 
doctrine of predestination, as also the baptistic mode of think- 
ing which is bound up with it, moreover, repeats itself in that 
ee pene mo Manicheism which manifests itself also 
in our day, and which divides the human race into psychical 
and spiritual natures, the former of which are appointed to 
actualize the kingdom God and of the idea, while the latter 
are predestinated to dullness and unbelief, and are by their 
birth excluded from the kingdom of the idea. We are here 
reminded of the views of antique paganism, according to which 
there was an impassable gu fixed between Barbarians and 
Greeks, or of the ancient Scandinavian ideas which hold to an 
eternal separation between the races of the Jettes and the 
Ases. It is not to be denied, that there is a remarkable differ- 
ence in spiritual natures, distinguishing: races, families and 
single individuals, impressing upon them an indestructible type, 
the power of which affects even the relations of men to holiness. 
Everywhere, when that which is holy enters the sphere of his- 
tory, an opposition of human nature manifests itself similiar to 
that between the stony and the good ground; everywhere the 
old saying is verified, that ina large house there must be as 
well vessels of silver as of earth, as well vessels of honor as of 
dishonor. Not only has this difference its great significancy 
from “the seed of Abraham,” which was to be the seed of the 
election, but the same is in a manifold way repeated in the his- 
tory of the world under other forms. If, however, it must be 
confessed that the redeeming operations of Christianity are 
limited, by the conditions of nature which it finds existing, 
this view will still be Manichean and particular baptistic, if 
instead of regarding the above mantionsl oppositicn and differ- 


ence in nature as one relative, which in its last ground is taken 
ye the —, of freedom and grace, it is regarded as 
absolute. this it is denied that the impulse or bent towards 
the kingdom of God, which in its innermost substance does not 
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differ from freedom, is the general moving power in human na- 
ture, which must reach over every particular determination ; 
and on the other hand, it is contended that Christianity in the 
case of a part of the human race must forever find an absolute- 
ly unconquerable barrier, not only to the bestowment of this or 
that definite measure of spiritual gifts, but also to the implan- 
tation of its principle. e divine grace itself is reduced or 
degraded to a particularity, as human freedom is also regarded 
as a particular attribute. The same objections that have force 

inst Calvinism also meet us here. Infant baptism is turn- 
od into a mere form or pretence, and the Church, in the appli- 
cation of this sacrament, is always exposed to the vanity of 
bestowing its substance upon those in whom the motion towards 
the kingdom of God is entirely wanting. Even in the case of 
the elect, infant baptism will be an empty ceremony without 
any inward fruits ; for the election is once for all complete by 
the great crisis of nature, by which the separation of the spirit- 
ual and psychical natures is effected. No one in this view 
becomes a believer by means of baptism, but only by means of 
his natural descent from any “seed of Abraham.” 

As particular baptism develops itself out of the Manichean 
view of liberty, the universal baptism does so out of the Pela- 
gian. Pelagianism is the natural enemy of all fatalism, but 
in its controversy with fatalism it goes so far, that it does not 
only deny the omnipotence of fate, but also the omnipotence 
of grace. From this point of view it is quite clear of itself that 
all are destined to salvation, because freedom is the inalien- 
able attribute of man. That, however, freedom is grounded 
in grace is a conception which can only receive a figurative sig- 
nificancy, because it is in truth man who by his own activity 
is to secure salvation to himself. Since, accordingly, the Man- 
ichean predestination must undervalue baptism because free- 
dom is already complete in nature, Pelagianism must under- 
value baptism because freedom by nature can render itself 
complete. Surely Pelagianism, which in our day appears in 
the form of rationalism, must acknowledge that the develop- 
ment of the life of the individual is conditioned by the devel- 
opment of the race, that the freedom of the individual is merg- 
ed into the necessity of history. And as Pelagianism cannot 
be pure paganism, but seeks to unite the heathen and Christian 
view of freedom, it regards it as a gracious arrangement of 
Providence that the child is born in the midst of the Christian 
Church, where the light of divine truth shines in its purity, and 
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where the most effectual means of nuture are afforded to the 
human spirit. These means of nurture, which according to the 
language of the Church, he calls means of grace, have only im- 
portance or significancy for the work of freedom, for its labor 
and longing, but are not regarded as means of creative grace, 
by which freedom itself is established. Grace does not use 
man as means to its own creative activity, but has only the 
one-sided significancy, to be itself an outward means for the 
activity of man. It is the above considered one-sided 
conception of cultus,* which here again comes to view. Where, 
however, predestination starts out, not from grace, but from 
freedom, where the means of grace are considered only means 
to advance, to build up, to educate religious and moral activi- 
ties, there can be no reasonable need of infant baptism. For 
since the means of grace have only significancy in so far as 
they can be wsed as means by the individual human personal- 
ity, it is most ee and consistent to defer baptism to that 
period when the consciousness of the child is so far ripened, 
that it can itself determine itself for grace, make its own “‘vows” 
and establish its own “covenant.” This is the view of untver- 
sal baptism, be it that it remains in the Church, and retains 
infant baptism as a venerable custom, or when it asks that men 
shall, in form, choose grace for themselves, and thus builds up 
a sect which does not regard infant baptism as good as any, 
but declares it invalid. Since, in the latter case, it commonly 
casts itself upon the doctrine of repentance and conversion, 
and thus connects faith with inward operations of grace, it 
differs in this respect from civilized Pelagianism or Rational- 
ism. The more, however, that the inward enthusiastic assu- 
rance of the holy, must develop itself in opposition to the reign- 
ing Church and the wordly power, the nearer does it again ap- 
proach to Manicheism. Where Baptismus has become fanati- 
cal and has reached the full measure of the extravagances of 
fanaticism, it will find its strongest nourishment, not in the Pe- 
lagian, but in the fatalistic doctrine of predestination, in the 
representation of the little flock of the elect in the midst of 
the world predestinated to destruction, in that Chiliastic expec- 
tation of the perfection of the divine kingdom, which looks for 
it to come suddenly from the clouds, for the judgment and 
destruction of the world, but to the joy and triumph of the saints. 

Since now the fatalistic as well as the Pelagian doctrine of 
predestination are both destructive to infant baptism, the first 
* See a previous article. 
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because man by nature ¢ predestinated, the second because 
man by nature can predestinate himself, the sacramental doc- 
trine of predestination regards infant baptism as the beginning 
of the solution of the antinomy between divine pre-determina- 
tion and human self-determination, as the startin owe of 
unity of grace and freedom. The general grace of (gracia 
universalis) is present in baptism, not only as supporting and 
co-operative, but as pre-determining and pre-forming for salva- 
tion. This sacrament is not a declaration of the decree finish- 
ed once for all ; the eternal decree does not hover over baptism 
in distant eternity, but has taken hold in a living way in the 
transaction. There has, therefore, been an inward advance in 
the decree of God itself. In that it has out of eternity pene- 
trated over into time, it has entered upon a new stadium of its 
life-proceess, and has attained to a new increase of grace and 
truth. As in the child Jesus, which was born for our salvation, 
we possess infinitely more than in the eternal pre-existing 
Logos (eyes avapxos) 80 we haye also infinitely more in infant bap- 
tism than in the eternal decree. For this reason infant baptism 
is also not merely the prophetic promise of the grace of God, 
but actual gift. Neither is it a bare calling to the kingdom of 
God, the mere offering of grace—for in that case it would still 
be in substance man that would have to predestinate himself 
for the grace, using baptism as mere means and vehicle to that 
end—but rather it is in reality predestinating through this, 
that Christ places himself, not in an outward and transient, 
but in an immanent and enduring relation to the individual 
soul, so that his will enters into a redeeming FUNCTION for the 
individual human life, in order to make it partake of its own 
substance and nature. For man does not merely take upon 
himself the nature of that which he consciously unites and as- 
similates to himself, but just as well also the nature of that which 
unites and assimilates him to itself. In baptism the lower nature 
is assimilated by the higher. It is nota powerless wish, a human 
blessing, which is expressed in baptism ; neither is it only a 
prophetic command or a prophetic promise ; Christ’s kingly 
will is not most immediately a wishing or commanding, but a 
creative, producing, operative will. In so far the child is, 
therefore, unconditionally predestinated, and appears in bap- 
tism not as subject, but only as “ vessel” of grace; it is only 
the creature material out of which Christ, the heavenly master, 
will constitute his work. This is the true point from which 
to view infant baptism—a paradox for the mere understanding 
—that Christ here uses the human spirit as material, as means 
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for his unconditional gracious will, just as an opposite paradox 
forms the real point of view for the Holy Supper, namely that 
Christ here condescendingly bestows himself, his eternal per- 
sonality as means, as element, and as nourishment for man. In 
baptism it is Christ which assimilates the natural man, in order 
afterwards in the Holy Supper, by means of its reception in 
faith, to permit himself to be assimilated by man. In saying, 
however, that in baptism the child appears not as subject but 
only as vessel, we can nevertheless not stop here ; for as vessel, 
not of the operations of nature but of the operations of grace, 
the child is the beginning of the subject, which ts to predesti- 
nate itself to freedom in Christ. On the one hand, the child 
is unconditionally predestinated ; a higher unchangeable will 
has imparted to it in baptism a character indelebilis, an indis- 
soluble spiritual sign ; and that will, which in baptism sancti- 
fies the infantile life in its inmost natural ground, and thus 
prepares a place for itself there, does not fail to make valid 
its inalienable rights in that which is revealed and in that 
which is hidden. This power, however, is not that blind fate 
which chains man within the limits of a natural necessity, but 
that living providence which, as the redeeming will of Christ, 
has raised the fallen nature of man above the law of natural ne- 
cessity, and transferred him into the source of freedom. Here- 


in lies, however, the fact that predestination is not ended and 
closed in baptism, but that on the contrary it only opens itself, 
and that, as the unconditional decree, it is at the same time the 
conditioned. If then we say that baptism is not merely a 
calling, but actual pep this actual predestination is 


not to be apprehended as one finished; for out of the gracious 
election in baptism comes the gracious call to freedom. And 
when we say that baptism is not merely promise, but actual 
gift, we at the same time hold fast the truth, that this gift is 
not a finished gift, but equally also one which involves the du- 
ties belonging to a process of redemption, extending over the 
whole of life ; or to speak with Luther: “ All that we live is 
to be our baptism.” The kingly will of Christ includes at the 
same time his prophetic poss eins ( and his promise, and since the 
new covenant stands in a new relation to creation he does not 
ignore the law but establish it; for the holiest duties are es- 
tablished through baptism, even though these themselves can- 
not establish baptism. Thus the election of in baptism 
is unconditional and conditional, positive and hypothetical, at 
the same time. In this mode of viewing the matter, in which, 
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moreover, the Lutheran Church has preserved a general har- 
mony with the Catholic Church, which, in the same way, in the 
doctrine of predestination, occupies not the’ abstract metaphy- 
sical, but the sacramental stand-point, comfortless despair, as 
well as pagan, worldly security—the necessary consequence of 
rt one-sided predestination dogma—is destroyed. As a 
whole we have here the only doctrine of predestination which 
can be appropriated by the militant Church. For on the one 
hand our election stands sure, and our baptism must stand ; 
but inasmuch as baptism is not only. the creative election of 
grace, but just as much also the calling of grace to freedom, 
the development of the fruit of baptism is conditioned by spir- 
itual watching and working, in the use of the word and of 
prayer, and through the communion-life of the Church and 
the Holy Supper. Since the life of faith is not ‘only a pro- 
gressive victory over the world, but is itself also partiallly 
overcome of the world, the sacrament of the election of grace 
is at the same time also made the true sacrament of repentance. 
“For to repent aright is nothing else than a return to our 
baptism from which we have fallen. When we become unfaith- 
ful, the Lord still remains faithful, and with outstretched arms 
he will receive every one who returns to him.”* The sacra- 
mental predestination unites thus both the demands made upon 
the believer, to be joyful and of good cheer not doubting his 
salvation, and also to work out his soul’s salvation with fear 
and trembling. 

We cannot here overlook the question in what relation the 
doctrine of infant baptism stands to the dogma of the Apo- 
katastasis, or the dogma of the restoration of all moral beings 
to a blessed life in God. It lies in what has already been 
said that every apprehension of restoration which rests upon 
the conception of a finished predestination must be rejected. 
The abstract restoration does not differ from the Calvinistic 
predestination, only that it transposes the Calvinistic dualism 
into the form of unity. The finished predestination dogma, 
however, is common to both. When a universal restoration 
appears as a consequence of a natural necessity, freedom is 
just as much destroyed as where rejection is a natural necessi- 
ty ; here the true devdlopiniins of freedom, here time and what 


is wrought and sought in time, has lost its significancy, and 

in this way baptism also has become only a sign of that which 

must necessarily appear even without baptism. It is the uni- 
* Luther, in his treatise concerning “the Babylonian captivity.” 
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versal baptism which here again comes to view but under the 
form of fatalism. It was in this fatalistic form that restora- 
tion ap among a part of the old ana-baptists.in the time 
of the Reformation, which is upon good ground rejected in the 
17th article of the Augsburg Confession. As now that resto- 
ration which starts with the conception of a predestination 
finished from eternity must be rejected, so also must that form 
of restoration be rejected which rests upon a magical repre- 
sentation of baptism, namely upon the conception of a predes- 
tination concluded in baptism, through which the unconditional 
in the decree is not conditioned, and thus time, and the idea 
of a life of probation, is virtually ignored. But whether in- 
fant baptism, which manifestly aims at a general restoration 
is irreconcilible with every form of restoration, also with that 
which is sup to be effected not by means of a natural 
process but by means of a moral crisis in the human will: 
whether it is irreconcilable with the idea that the will of Christ 
must stand and finally conquer if not with compulsory still by 
irresistible necessity ; whether the doctrine of infant baptism 
carried out, which is one with the calling of all nations, that 
is, the whole human race, demands the ane of a general, 
not a fatalistic and immediate, but a free dialectic restoration 
as its eschatological counterpart—this question of course pre- 
sents itself as worthy of our consideration. For surely the 
supposition that Christ may eternally lose any of those whom 
the Father has placed in his hands—a loss which can only 
base itself upon an eternally unconquerable opposition of hu- 
man freedom—seems to lead us from fatalism over into the 
opposite extreme. For now we stand in danger of losing 
the unconditional of the divine decree in its conditions, and of 
making a mere hypothetical matter out of salvation, and 
thro it of the actualization of the divine will. As, how- 
ever, baptism thus ceases to be actual, positive predestination, 
it becomes only an abstract calling, or a moral covenant, by 
which we are again cast back upon the Pelagian universal bap- 
tism. A mere hypothetical predestination the Church also re- 
jects ; but the Church, in rejecting the notion of a mere posi- 
tive predestination, still holds fast to the stand-point of devel- 
opens of the militant Church, without finishing its doctrine 
of predestination, and giving to it its final solution. It is as if 
the Church had had a feeling of the fact, that this doctrine, from 
the stand-point of struggling freedom, not only could not be 
finally resolved, but also that it must not be. Even though, 
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it a that a solution can only be found in a restoration 
developed dialectically, it is certain, on the other hand, that 
speculation has too often been over hasty in solving this prob- 
lem ; and in general, it must be acknowledged, that the sup- 
position of a general restoration as proceeding from the omnipo- 
tence of divine love extending over the human will, and the 
counter-supposition of a partial re jection, as proceeding from the 
free opposition of the created will, has developed itself rather into 
a great antinomy for the dogmatic sense, than into a know- 
ledge giving a finished result. As we, in this connection, do 
not enter any further into an examination of the metaphysical 
side of the matter, but stand fast on the sacramental stand- 
point, we must here confine ourselves to the following determi- 
nations or definitions. As the general election of grace in 
baptism is at the same time positive and hypothetical, so first, 
every restoration which is set forth in a naked thesis must be 
rejected, because it ignores the significancy of time, which is 
in infant baptism established and retained,—because also it 
ignores the significancy of the strugglings of the spirit for 
freedom, towards which baptism plainly points. If salvation 
has not its hypothetical, the conception of the militant Church 
loses all its earnestness. An actual conquest is only possible 
where there is something actually to risk and to lose; and 
the hope of salvation would be only week and spiritless, were 
it not for the ominous possibility of rejection. Just as trul 

also must we reject a mere hypothetical restoration, because it 
ignores the divine thesis which in infant baptism embraces the 
whole race. If this divine thesis is made feeble and wavering, 
then infant baptism will have no firm foundation, then we 
must seek another foundation for our faith and ourhope. The 
same thing is repeated in a satisfactory manner in the doctrine 
of eternal damnation. A purely positive damnation of some 
individuals is to be rejected, because it annuls for the individ- 
ual the reality of baptism, and leads to particular baptism ; 
positively the devil alone can be damned, who, in whatever 
way we apprehend him, must in this respect be considered as 
finished, but no human child which in baptism begins its life 
of freedom and has a future before it can be so regarded. Do 
we now consider damnation as hypothetical, then the question 
arises, whether salvation is also in the same sense ah esis. 
This must be denied, because in that case we would fall back 
upon the Pelagian-baptistic conception. Notwithstanding this 
damnation must be considered as a necessary hypothesis, be- 
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cause otherwise we would fall back into the magical concep- 
tion, and consider baptismal grace as the finished predestina- 
tion. It is now the problem to unite these definitions in one 
conception, to join together the incontrovertible thesis of the 
gracious election, with the equally incontrovertible hypothests 
of damnation ; for in the believing consciousness, which works 
at its salvation under the advantage which is secured to it by 
baptism which went before, they are practically united, even 
as also their separation—thesis without hypothesis, hypothesis 
without thesis—leads either to a magical or baptistic concep- 
tion, be it that the latter comes forward under the form of 
universalism, or under the form of particular baptism. 

Have we now in this way reached a definite knowledge of 
baptism as the sacrament of predestination, we can now pro- 
ceed to the right conception of baptism as the sacrament of 
regeneration. This point is, of course, already involved in the 
preceding exhibition, it must, however, as such be brought 
out in its proper prominence. 





IV. THE NEW BIRTH. 


If baptism is not only calling, but also election, then it is 
also, in its essence, the new birth. For essentially born again 
is every one in whom the new creation is grounded, who is un- 
der the power of the endless beginning of eternal life, and who 
has passed over from a child of this world into a child of God. 
A closer definition and limitation of this conception is fur- 
nished us in the doctrine of JUSTIFICATION THROUGH CHRIST. 
A child of God is one to whom is reckoned and appropriated 
the righteousness of Christ. Although according to his actu- 
ality he is sinful, yet essentially he possesses that righteous- 
ness which God accepts, because Christ, i. e., the personal di- 
vine-human righteousness itself, which is the principle of all 
human righteousness and holiness, has appropriated him. 
God, then, does not look upon the individual according to his 
earthly and sinful nature, but regards him in Christ, who has 
overcome the world and sin, and has made himself the princi- 
ple of all holiness and victory over the world, for the individ- 
ual man. As we have now, on the one hand, developed the 
doctrine of baptismal grace as the rightly apprehended doc- 
trine of predestination, we must also on the other hand exhibit 
it as the rightly apprehended doctrine of justification, a point 
of view which the Church also makes prominent, in that it has 
always associated the doctrine of baptism with the doctrine of 


justification. 
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If now we inquire more narrowly into the connection be- 
tween baptism and justification, that symbolical view, which 
has attained its purest expression in the Reformed Church, 
answers: that the justifying act of Christ is in baptism mere- 
ly imaged forth in a sensible manner. Baptism is thus set 
forth as the real witness of God’s ious will, as the sensible 
pledge, that God for Christ’s sake, receives the child into 
grace. It is the visible sign of grace in Christendom, as the 
rainbow was in the old world, or as circumcision was to the 
children of Israel. It thus points out the forgiveness of sins, 
but is not this forgiveness itself. We do not deny that the 
apprehension of this sacrament as a pledge contains an essen- 
tial part of the truth, only we cannot find in this the whole 
truth. In so far as baptism is not only regarded as an act of 
the transient historical, but as the present will of Christ: in 
so far as it is acknowledged that the kingly will of Christ is 
with the visible transaction: so far is the mere symbolical 
view abandoned and a higher view introduced. Fer now there 
is a peculiar relation —e to exist between the visible 
transaction and the present will of Christ, a relation which is 


not to be regarded as accidental but as essential. But are we 


to consider it as essential, this can only mean that the present 
will of Christ must be ed as the or ~ of the visible 
transaction. It is therefore not enough to say that Christ’s 
will is with the visible transaction, but we must say it is im the 
the transaction,—that it is invisibly active under the visible 
transaction. Thus however, the conception of this sacrament 
is not exhausted by the idea of a pledge. The pledge must at 
the same time be regarded as a true gift; for beneath the 
pledge of the forgiveness of sin is found the sin-forgiving will 
itself. In the sign of the forgiveness of sin is comprehended 
the objective forgiveness of sin itself. We must hence say 
that the child through baptism is placed in a living relation to 
to the justifying will of Christ. ut how can we conceive of 
the justifying will of Christ placing itself in a living relation 
to the sinful dividual, without there is introduced at the same 
time a relation between Christ’s essence and sinful man, be- 
tween the glorified fe and the unnatural life, between the 
righteous nature and the unrighteous human nature? If we 
represent the justifying transaction of Christ as a mere ex- 
pression of will, or as a judicial declaration, then his righteous- 
ness is still something out of the individual, and the atonement 
has not truly come in power. The justifying transaction of 
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Christ must at the same time also be regarded as a true impar- 
tation. To put on Christ in baptism, does, therefore, not mere- 
ly mean the attainment of a righteousness outwardly reckoned 
to us, a naked justitia imputativa, but it means to become par- 
taker of the righteousness of Christ, as the substantial, fructify- 
ing principle of a new life im his Church. Only in this way, and 
in this sense, does baptism contain the true new birth, although 
we in no way teach by this that it effects a transubstantiation of 
the human nature, a one-sidedness from which the Catholic 
Church cannot be pronounced free. For in teaching that the 
righteousness of Chris t is not only reckoned to the individual, 
but also appropriated to him, the Catholic Church apprehends 
the matter thus: she regards it as an immediate infusion of 
the righteousness of Christ (justitia infusa) through which the 
nature of the individual is changed from a sinful into a pure 
and holy nature, so that original sin is not only broken in 
upon, but destroyed. In this way a mechanical relation takes 
the place of an organic one, and instead of establishing an es- 
sential communion with Christ, baptism is thought to effect a 
transubstantiation of the nature of the child. The fault of 
this magical conception consists in this, that it applies the cat- 
egories of the sensible actuality where it ought to apply the 
categories of the essence. It constitutes the direct opposite 
to the symbolical view, which can only think of abstract es- 
sence out of which no actuality can be born. If therefore we 
say, that in baptism a real immanence of the nature of Christ 
and of human nature, a mysterious oneness of his holy essence 
and the sinful essence of man, is brought about, we also on 
the other hand, hold fast to the idea, that this is not to be re- 
rded as an immanence finished and immediate, but one end- 
essly beginning. In that Christ, as the unseen Head, stands 
in an inward indissoluble relation to the Church, as his mysti- 
cal body: i. e., that total organization of souls which has its 
oint of personal unity in him, receives the power of life from 
fim through which it renews and animates itself, and the mem- 
bers of which are all his organs—he, by means of bap- 
tism, causes this universal organic relation to become ef- 
fectual in each single new point of life which he appre riates 
to himself and his kingdom. As he continues his life through 
the Church as a whole, so he also continues it through this par- 
ticular mode of individual life, and therefore makes himself 
the true beginning of life to it. The human nature is thus 
not chan but the child, by means of baptism, is constituted 
19 
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Christ’s organ. The righteousness of Christ is not infused 
into the infant’s life immediately, but is, in its fruitful fulness, 
turned over upon the infantile life of the child. The infantile 
life is made the unconscious bearer of the objective righteous- 
ness of Christ, the heavenly ideal of human nature, to use an 
expression of churchly antiquity, becomes a Christophoros, a 
Christ-bearer.* What is related in the well-known legend of 
Christophoros, who went out to seek for himself the Lord, and 
without being aware of it was counted worthy of the heavenly 

ace of carrying the Child-christ, and thus the Lord and 
Saviour of the whole world, upon his shoulders through the 
waters of a stream, has not only transpired in the world of 
dreams and of fancy, but is an actual event in the Church. 
This also has not only taken place in the case of the northern 
barbarians in the migration of nations; who went out to seek 
“the strong one” whom they would serve, and who in the 
mission-baptism of the middle ages received Christ without 
knowing what they were doing, and carried him through sub- 
sequent history without knowing him; but it happens yet at 
this day in the case of children which are taken into the bo- 
som of the Church where they are born. For through bap- 
tism every child becomes a Christophoros without itself know- 
ing it. The Child-christ has associated itself with the child 
of nature unknown to it, and desires to be borne through the 
world by it, and on the way grows up to be a man, and at last 
reveals its glory. 

Since the child, by means of baptism, is placed in an or- 
ganic relation to Christ, the germ of faith is already given 
herewith. Faith unfolds itself out of the objective justifica- 
tion, out of the gift the receptivity for still farther gifts is 
developed. We do not here speak of the general indefinite re- 
ceptivity, which always in human nature precedes baptism, 
and in this sense must go before it, but of the special recep- 
tivity, which in its own activity is able to lay hold of Christ, 
after it is itself laid hold of by him. “Justification by faith,” 
this fundamental doctrine of the Evangelical Church, has not 
—as it is often misunderstood to do—the signification, that 
justification is the product of faith, but that faith is the recep- 
tive organ through which justification is subjectively appro- 
priated. All Pelagianism, all false Mysticism, all Rational- 
ism and Baptismus in regard to this article of faith arises from 
this, that it has been severed from its living connection with 

* In the letters of Ignatius Christians are called xperogope:, Seopopes. 
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the sacrament of baptism. Justifying baptismal is not 
a child of faith, but the reverse, it is the mother of faith. As, 
on the one hand, it is to be regarded as an implantation into 
Christ ; it is, on the other hand, to be looked upon as impar- 
tation of the Holy Ghost. For the Holy Ghost is the prin- 
ciple of the development, the principle of all susceptibility for 
ist ; it is his work to mediate the proper use and the right 
plication of the gifts of Christ. But Christ only gives the 
Sprit, as that Spirit which works and reigns in the Church. 
That the child receives in baptism the Holy Ghost, is there- 
fore, as viewed from another side, the same as its incorpora- 
tion into the Church, where the Spirit leads souls to Christ, 
and establishes them in their baptism. 

What we have above intimated in regard to the sacramental 
relation to the Lord, here repeats itself in relation to the 
Church and to the Spirit. To be incorporated into the Church 
of Christ, is not merely to enter into a moral or historical re- 
lation to him, but to be placed in an inward essential relation 
to the mystical body of Christ, the unseen esoteric organiza- 
tion of holy spirits, whose lives are hid with Christ in God. 
As sure as the child, through baptism is essentially united to 
Christ, so sure is it also, by this means placed in a arse 
connection with the whole organism, in which the Spirit devel- 
ops the fulness of Christ, and unfolds the whole wealth of his 
redeeming and sanctifying powers. That the child receives 
the Holy Ghost means, therefore, most immediately, that it is 
placed under the influence of the Spirit, under the workings 
of the kingdom of God. As Christ in baptism imparts him- 
self wholly and undivided to every one, so also he gives to 
every one the whole Spirit. That Spirit who discharges his 
functions in the Chureh, does not live merely in a general way 
as a whole, like the pantheistic world-spirit, which stands re- 
lated equally to all persons, but the Spirit of the Church is, 
on this very account the Holy Spirit, Sooamne he is the Spirit 
which cultwates the person, because, as such, he stands related 
to the individual singly, and because he everywhere officiates 
in his centrality—ubique totus. The general immanence of 
the Spirit in the Church becomes, by means of baptism, an 
immanence in the single individual. For, where ist is, 
there the Holy Spirit must be also; in every soul in which he, 
by means of baptism, prepares for himself a new habitation, 
Pk 8 also for the Holy Spirit a new opening, or 
outlet. In heathenism, where the consciousness of the indi- 
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vidual has for its principle of evolution merely the nation- 
al spirit or the general human spirit, the Holy Spirit reveals 
himself in transient fulgurations and sporadic workings upon 
single select individuals. But this is the grace of baptism that 
in it the Spirit of the Church enters into a definite organic 
function to the single individual, places himself in an imma- 
nent relation to him as a reviver of the true sense for Christ, 
and as guide into all truth. As, in reference to the whole, he 
officiates for the Church, so he now begins to exercise for ever 
his function in reference to this individual, and accompanies 
him as special providence through life. The experience that 
many baptized ones are not true believers, that as well their 
life as their mode of thinking bears rather the impress of the 
world than the impress of the Holy Spirit, proves nothing 
against the reality of baptismal grace, or against the essen- 
tial and immanent relation of the Holy Spirit to their souls. 
With the same propriety we might deny the essential imma- 
nence of the Spirit in the entire Church, because there are 
seasons, when a general decline manifests itself, when unbelief 
seems to triumph over the ruins of the Church. And yet we 
know that the Spirit is never absent from the Church. That 
a falling away can take place, only shows that the relation of 
the Spirit to the Church is not only an elevated relation in 
nature, but just as truly also an ethical relation. But that the 
Church after such falling away should be able again to reform 
itself; that, after every error both in life and in doctrme, she 
should be able to gain back her original fundamental conscious- 
ness; that such seasons of carelessness and lukewarmness of 
spirit are ever banished by powerful resuscitations—shows, 
that the Spirit, which leads to Christ is only repulsed or driven 
back, but not died out. The same is true of the relation 
of the ope to single individuals. Does even a single indi- 
vidual fall away from his baptism, he still retains the inward 

ibility of faith, the Dee gomme d of being united _ in 
ellowship with Christ. Just because he is born again through 
baptism, is he to renew himself again according to the inward 
man; and that Spirit which began his work with him in bap- 
tism, will not forsake his own work. The Spirit does not ex- 
ercise his functions in the Church only as the Spirit of love 
and of peace, as the comforting Paraclete ; it must be just as 
well — as a fruit of baptismal , that he is active 
as the Spirt of awakening and reproof, as judging Spirit, who 
exercises his infallible scrutiny not only upon the great whole 
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of the Church, but also on each individual heart, convinci 
the world of error and sin, (John 16: 8.) of unbelief ae 
lukewarmness of heart. The law is not abrogated through the 
Gospel, nor is righteousness abrogated through love, even 
though, of course, it must be confessed that the scrutinizing 
revelation of the Spirit, or the revelation of righteousness, are 
only means for the revelation of redeeming love. But in the 
case of every baptized one, the Church can reckon on another, 
and a more fundamental receptivity, as well for the law as for 
the Gospel, than is found in the case of those who are yet out- 
side of the Church. She can reckon so, not only from the 
general pune that all baptized ones have experienced more 
or less the cultivating co-operation of the Church, but on the 
special ground that the Lord himself has already acted in their 
ease. The historical activity of the Church finds its point of 
commencement in that central relation, which already exists 
between such souls and the Lord. And so sure as they have 
not only part in Christ as the universal Logos of humanity (eyes 
acapxes)—in which sense all men have part in him—but are 
placed in a special relation to him, through this, that the mys- 
tery of his incarnation and resurrection are appropriated to 
them : so sure also has the general relation that exists between 
all human souls and the Spirit of God, in this case been fixed, 
from the béginning, as a particular and specific relation. As 
these individuals have, in baptism, received a particular divine 
gift, so also the Spirit, if I may so express myself, has a par- 
ticular duty in reference to this individual, in that he must not 
only work and move, through outward . yee, but also 
inwardly in the depths of the soul, that the mystery of the 
atonement, which is begun in them, may also become complete 
in them, that it may be known and acknowledged by them. 
The conception of the real immanence of the divine grace 
in the child founded through baptism gains new and fruitful 
light, when it is viewed from the christological stand-point. 
There is an inward parallelism between the mystery of regen- 
eration and of the incarnation, between the Christian child, and 
the Child-christ. As in the consideration of the Child-christ 
all depends upon holding fast to such an unity of the divine 
and human nature, that neither of these two sides shail fall 
short or be left out of view, so also the same is true in regard 
to the union of grace and of nature, which is established 
through baptism. And as the Child-christ originally is, what 
the sinborn child of the world becomes by copy through the 
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redeeming grace of baptism, the extremes in the doctrine of 

baptism may be back to the Christological extremes. 

The symbolizing view, which teaches that the child is onl 

figuratively born again in baptism, because the new birt 
with self-cons 


comes only cious faith, and thus makes not only 
the personal appropriation of the righteousness of Christ, but 
the justifying act of Christ itself, dependent upon faith, thus 
carrying in itself the germ of Pelagianism—we may designate 
as the Estonrric view of baptism. It points back to that 
view of the Child-christ, which regards his supernatural con- 
ore as a myth, and will only see the divine-human in the 
religious self-conciousness of Christ, in his doctrine and acts. 
Ifin this way the divine-human is placed merely in the self-con- 
scious life of Christ, then his unconscious infancy has no abso- 
lute value in itself. If, on the contrary, it is acknowledged, 
that not only the self-consciousness of Christ, but just as much 
also his divine-human nature is the germ of all Christian doc- 
trine, then an unconditional value must also be attributed to 
his unconscious infancy. ll that is predicated of the exalted 
Redeemer must be predicated of the babe inthe manger. The 
Christmas joy of the Church, is not merely a joy over the acts 
of Christ as a man, but a joy also over the child as such, over 
the unity of the divine and human, which is not only in thought, 
but in reality, born into the world. It is not merely a joy 
over the future of the child, over that which it is to become, 
but over what it already is, which is expressed in Luther's 
Christmas hymn : 
It clothes itself, the highest good, 
Tn our poor human flesh and blood. 

In a similar way, we say, is the mystery of the atonement 
established in the Adamic child in a real way by means of bap- 
tism ; it isa child of God although it is not conscious of being 
such. As we cannot attribute to the new-born Christ an actua 
divine consciousness and self-consciousness, as he is not actu- 
ally knowing, although he bears with him the fruitful germ of 
all the treasures of knowledge, the undivided fulness of know!- 
edge, so also we cannot call the newly baptized child an actual 
believer, and yet we say in the strictest sense of the word that 
it has the substance of faith and the Spirit of faith. It has 
the substance of faith; for Christ, the substance and the germ 
of faith, is substantially appropriated to it. It has the Spirit 
of faith; for as Christ is the objective, so the Holy Spirit is 
the subjective developing principle of its growing personality. 
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Here the magical or docetie conception of baptism, which 
changes the human nature of the child into a sham, is at once 
excluded, because it predicates of the child either objectively 
a transubstantiation, or attributes to it subjectively a faith, a 
consciousness which is psychologically impossible. This con- 
ception of regeneration in baptism points back to that concep- 
tion of the Child-christ, which, in order to exalt the divine na- 
ture, aecribes to him an empirical use of the divine-human at- 
tributes, which could only unfold themselves in the manhood 
of Christ, and in his exaltation. To attribute to the child in 
baptism an actual faith, to assume that it does itself secretly 
make a covenant with God, is parallel with the assumption, 
that the new-born Child-christ in a secret way, made use of 
divine-human knowledge, through which his childhood is made 
an untruth. If young children can actually believe in bap- 
tism, then they must also very soon be admitted to the Holy 
Supper; and yet the idea of an infant communion has never 
met with a general acknowledgment in the Church, and is re- 
jected by the Evangelical Church. 

The question whether infants can believe has, moreover, 
been variously answered in the Catholic and Evangelical Dog- 
matic. The Catholic Dogmatic has here, where the question 
most immediately concerns the subjective side of baptism, 
escaped from Docetism, of which objectively, in reference to 
the i ma of original sin, it has made itself guilty. It an- 
swers the question, according to Thomas Aquinas, thus: that 
infants have themselves no faith, but that the Church believes 
in their stead. In a spiritual respect, accordingly, infants are 
still in an embryonic condition, they are only in the Church like 
the child in the womb; since they have not yet separated them- 
selves from the mother, they live not yet their own life, but it 
is the spiritual life of the mother, which immediately pene- 
trates or infuses itself continuously into their souls. Assured- 
ly this mode of conception has its relative truth. Not merely 
in the natural, but also in the spiritual, an immediate or- 
ganic relation between the child and the mother is seen to 
exist. Our psychical relation to the public mind or national 
feeling, the historical spirit of the age, to which we belong by 
our natural birth, is in our early childhood so immediately or- 

nic, that it may very truly be represented as an unconscious 
life in an ideal womb, from which we draw secret sustenance, 
which manifestly exerts a determining influence upon our whole 
spiritual habit, even after we have attained to a free indepen- 
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dent life. Luther, in the first period of his theological career, 
approved of this answer to the question, but afterwards reject- 
od it, inasmuch as he taught his disciples that the child itself 
did, in a certain sense, believe, because there existed in the 
spirit of the child, through the operation of the Holy Spirit, 
certain mystical movings which are to be regarded as faith. 
Do we ask, what induced Luther to change his views? it was 
no doubt effected by what is called the Protestant principle of 
subjectivity, which is not satisfied with the idea, that individ- 
uals born in the Church, in regard to the personal develop- 
ment of their faith, should only be placed in an inward rela- 
tion to the Church, but asks that each individual soul shall it- 
self also be placed in a direct relation to God the Holy Ghost. 
It was, therefore, a farther carrying out of his principal oppo- 
sition to Catholicism, whose motherly Church does only too 
often place itself not only in the place of the children, but 
also in the place of the Holy Spirit ; and, viewed from this 
point, the change in the Lutheran view must be regarded as 
an advance. But if, in the doctrine of the mystical operations 
of the Spirit, we do not sufficiently distinguish between the 
soul of the child and the consciousness of the child, a distinc- 
tion which is just here of great importance, we frequently 
merge over into the Docetic. Without entering here into the 
uncertain investigation of that which may in a secret way 
transpire in the infantile, unconscious psyche, we take our 
stand dogmatically, on the sure ground, that the child in bap- 
tism receives the substance and the spirit of faith, We hold 
not, then, to a “pouring into” of the Spirit and of faith, but 
to an organic FUNCTION, through which the Spirit makes him- 
self the spirit of the soul.. We do not hold to an immediate 
existing immanence, but to the living beginning of an imma- 
nent relation. 

Is the subtance of faith and the spirit of faith bestowed in 
baptism, then the proposition is also valid, that baptism is 
necessary to salvation. This proposition, however, like every 
other one, has its truth only in its limitations. Is it maintain- 
ed outside of this, then we a only the return of a new form 
of the magical, since in that case the invisible divine transaction 
is placed in a mechanical dependence upon the visible human 
transaction. But experience develops here a casuistry, before 
which the magical conception must vanish and be lost. The sensi- 
ble transaction is, like every thing else, which comes under the 
conditions of sense, subject to contingencies. If now through 
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oversight of the Church a baptism has been neglected without 
the omission being discovered and the deficiency attended to, 
is then the salvation of the individual lost, although his inward 
life, by means of the communion-life of the Church has been 
developed? And is faith, which has developed itself, amid the 
manifold co-operations of the Church, in the individual, a mere 
semblance? Or must we not much rather acknowledge that 
such an one has received the baptism of the Spirit without the 
baptism of water? Or, to take a definite historical example, 
which appears already in the ancient Church :* An individual, 
who not received proper baptism, did, upon the o- = 
tion that he was baptized, partake of the Lord’s Supper. Must 
we now regard this communion as invalid, because baptism had 
not taken place? Or shall the Church, when the omission is 
discovered, bestow baptism after that it has given the commu- 
nion; shall the Church give the first sacrament after the 
second? If the Church wishes not to make itself guilty of 
this disorder—through which she would annul her second sa- 
crament—then she publishes that salvation can also be bestowed 
without the means of baptism. A similar example, of a larger 
type, can also be taken from later Church history: In a cer- 
tain period of the French revolution, the Church in that coun- 
try appeared to be destroyed, since even baptism was put 
away. When the Church was afterwards restored and revived 
again, those who had been born in the republic during the 
reign of the religion of reason, had necessarily to be baptized. 
According to the common course of things, however, it must 
be assumed that many were not baptized who at a later period 
nevertheless took part in the Lord’s Supper, and in other parts 
of the Christian cultus. Were these now not incorporated in- 
to the Christian Church, and brought into a substantial rela- 
tion to the founder of the Church? These, and similar instan- 
ces of casuistry, show adequately that the above proposition 
concerning the necessity of baptism cannot be held as an ab- 
stract proposition. It must be acknowledged that it is not in 
accordance with good order to confer baptism upon any one 
who has already partaken of the Lord’s Supper. It must 
farther be confessed that the Lord can give that which consti- 
tutes the proper substance of baptism, without any definite sen - 
sible form. The above proposition has also been limited by 
the rule, ever acknowledged by the Church, that not the inno- 
cent deficiency of the sacrament, but only the underyaluing of 
* Neander’s Church History, vol. 1, Section 2, p. 381. 
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it, is damning. But when we say that the absolute necessity 
of baptism is not an abstract necessity, this proposition is not 
brought in from without, but we exhibit by it only the inward 
consequence of what has been thus far developed. The sacra- 
mental revelation is a free revelation of will, not a necessary 
process of nature. Christ’s royal will gives itself a presence 
in and under the sensible transaction. The sensible transac- 
tion, as such, is only the creaturely element, which grace em- 
ploys as means by which to impart itself. Herein lies the 
reason why the divine will cannot be bound in the outward 
forms which it arranges for itself; but as it comprehended 
itself freely in these, so must it also reach forth beyond them. 
If Christ were confined or enslaved in the sacrament, then 
would the sacrament cease to be means of grace, and the sa- 
cramental presence would be merely the expression of an imme- 
diate natural necessity, as pantheistic sects have regarded 
their nature—Christ as existing in the whole visible universe. 
The sacrament is means of grace only as the expression of a 
divine WILI-immanence. The operativeness of the sacrament 
has, therefore, its inward measure and its inward limits in the 
divine will, but the divine will is not exhausted and not limited 
through the sacrament. The divine will has not exhausted its 
potentialities in any one of its outward actualizing forms ; but, 
as according to its substance it must manifest itself, and can 
only will its kingdom, it must, by virtue of its inward infinity, 
be inexhaustible in possibilities, in new modes, and new means 
by which to secure entrance and advancement to its kingdom 
in the world. Inasmuch as not only single points of actuality, 
but the actuality entire, can be penetrated by the divine will, 
it must be said, that God can change every thing into a sacra- 
ment, that he can make means of grace out of every thing. It 
is this truth, that is laid hold of in an one-sided way in specula- 
tive mysticism, which has, in various forms, repeated itself in 
the speculations of our times, when it is taught that all actu- 
ality can be sacramental. Men will, hence, hear nothing of 
confining the human spirit to a few definite forms of the sacra- 
mental presence. The divine centre is every where, and can 
therefore every where come to a presence ; every revival may 
become a baptism, every pure and holy employment can 
become a Lord’s Supper. In so far as reference is had, in this, 
exclusively to the divine possibility, it has its truth. But 
mysticism overlooks the fact that the divine willis not a form- 
less, but an economic will, a will that is only satisfied in a re- 





vealing-economy. It is an all-ordering will, which seeks to 
imprint its fundamental type in the historic total-organization 
of redemption. The idea of dispensing with the historic in- 
stituted means of grace can therefore only have validity in a 
sense which presupposes the necessity of these means of grace. 
The idea of the oem A of an infinite number of other means 
of grace, can only have validity dialectically, within the actw- 
ality of the regulated revelation-economy. Within these bounds, 
however, and with these presuppositions, the idea has relative 
truth. For, then it verifies merely the priority of the unseen 
fountain, before the actual, the over-reaching power of the unseen 
principle, over each of its visible forms. In all historical or- 
ganizations the proposition is valid: that it belongs to the es- 
tablished order of things, that something will also come in, 
which stands outside of the established order.* This proposi- 
tion contains no apology for the principle of formlessness and 
empty arbitrariness, it only points out the reality of the all- 
organizing, truly royal principle, which has no need to exclude 
from its state that which is arbitrary and accidental, because 
it has possibilities enough, to conserve these, and lead them 
back to its own eternal fundamental forms. Free irregularit 

does not destroy the positive rule, but establishes it. In this 
sense we say, then, that baptism is both necessary and dispen- 
sable to salvation. If we place ourselves on the stand-point 
of the Church, the established organization, we must say that 
baptism is absolutely necessary: for the Church is bound to 
the historical institutions of the Lord; she must receive the 
divine gift as it is given; she is directed to seek the Lord 
there where he himself will suffer himself to be found. Do we, 
on the other hand, consider the question from the stand-point 
of the organizing will, under the infinite view of Christ and 
the Holy Spirit, we must say, that the sensible transaction is 
relatively dispensable, because that which makes baptism, bap- 
tism, can also be given without the sensible element. Should 
now any one take occasion from this to undervalue baptism by 
water, this would be only a self-deception. For it is one thing 
for a person willfully to place himself into an irregular relation 
to the institutions of the Church, and another to be placed in 
such irregular relation through the general commotions and 
crisis, which occur no less in history than in natural life, and 
temporarily derange the quiet process of evolution in the spir- 
itual organizations. While now mysticism, and with it all one- 

* Ordinatissimum est interdum fieri aliquid minus ordinate. 
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sided idealism, looks exclusively on the infinite possibilities of 
the idea, the crass orthodox realism holds alone to the positive 
instituted churchly organizations, without looking up to the 
infinite fountain of organization. In this view divine grace is 
so to say, crystalized in the baptismal water, and we come to 
the fearful consequence, that every one who does not receive 
the baptism of the Church is irrecoverably lost. Inasmuch as, 
according to this view, unbaptized infants cannot be saved, it 
becomes absolutely necessary in all cases of danger to resort 
to Nothtaufe-baptism in a hurried, and somewhat irregular 
way, as by Lay-persons, when danger of death is apprehended. 
The doctrine of the absolute necessity of the Nothtayfe, is the 
direct opposite of that of the free spiritual baptism, which re- 
gards all definite outward form as redundant. In so far as 
these opposites exclude one another, so far are they both 
equally false. The conception of Nothtaufe, has only validity 
in so far as it at the same time acknowledges the possibility of 
the free spiritual baptism. Only then does the demand for 
Nothtaufe not arise out of a fatalistic conception of salvation, 
but out of a conscientious faith, which feels itself bound to 
the institution and to the command of Christ. But the idea of 
the mystical spiritual baptism has only validity so far as it is 
regarded as meeting the deficiency of churchly baptism, as an 
irregularity in the historical revelation-economy, which can 
itself be regarded as a kind of Nothtaufe, and which therefore 
points to the baptism of the Church as to its canonical model. 
Do we place ourselves on the normal stand-point of infant 
baptism, and take up our proposition that the child in baptism 
has received the principle of faith, as well objectively as sub- 
jectively, then real faith must be gradually developed from 
this point. The Church must now be active in her entire ma- 
ternal and pedagogical character. The problem of Christian 
nurture appears here in its full significancy." The fundamen- 
tal mission of the Church here, can be none other than to un- 
fold in the child that central grace which is imparted to it in 
baptism, namely, faith. If all nurture must have in view the 
development of, its abilities, of its peculiar natural gifts, this 


special mission is taken up into one higher and more general ; 
namely, to evolve the child’s abilities of faith, its organ for the 
kingdom of God, and thus to develope that which is to be the 
centre-point of all single powers. If the educator is often in 
uncertainty as to whether the child is possessed of a particular 
talent, he can always safely assume the talent for the king- 
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dom of God, not as an indefinite, but as a living possibility. 
Just here it is seen in a practical way, how much the deeper 
churchly fundamental consciousness is in our day repulsed. 
For that infant baptism is not now the starting point and prin- 
ciple of Christian nurture, as it was in the blooming days of 
the Church, is a matter of fact. Since the more particular 
development of this asserted principle would lead us into a 
sphere of ethical discussion which is not here in place, we con- 
fine ourselves merely to bringing out the principle religious 
int. Inasmuch as it is said, that the evolution of the child’s 
aith, must be the evolution of the justifying faith, we must 
here correct a one-sidedness widely spread in the Protestant 
Church. Not only the error which places faith as the ground 
of justification, instead of regarding faith as the subjective 
appropriation of the objective justification, finds its correction 
in the dogma of infant baptism ; but also the one-sided depre- 
ciating language which is not seldom heard inside of the Pro- 
testant Church in reference to historical faith. We have not 
here more immediately reference to the historical contents of 
faith, but to the form of appropriating these contents. The 
Evangelical Church found it necessary in its controvetsy with 
Catholicism to contend against the prevailing fides historica, 
the spiritless tradition in which Catholicism was petrified. It 


considered justifying faith valid as spiritual faith, which unfolds 
itself amid the conflicts of conscience, through the inward 
depths of self-consciousness. The complete, the highest concep- 
tion of faith is here defined ; faith is the comforting assurance, 
the heart-felt apprehension of the atonement, that spiritual 
hungering and thirsting after oe eee which finds its 


satisfaction alone in Christ. Although we hold fast always to 
the fact that herein the plenary point of faith is designated, 
although we acknowledge it as proper and well-grounded that 
our Church will know nothing of the dead historical faith of 
Catholicism, yet we cannot in every sense discard historical 
faith. If we acknowledge no other form of faith as justifying, 
except that which has the complete subjective inwardness, the 
necessary consequence will be a religious overstraining, the 
faith of the child must be condemned and cast away, and we 
fall back again into the baptistic confusion. The first real 
form in which faith can appear in the infant, can only be his- 
torical faith. That which the consciousness is to attain to it- 
self in an inward way, it must first possess in an outward way ; 
freedom must unfold itself out of authority, self-consciousness 
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must hag itself out of sontiainn, Faith also 7 to use a 
well known expression, have its phenomenology ; but at ever 

stage of its tye pay it ——_ true faith. Only when the 
historical faith will not advance to a free inwardness, as in the 
case in Catholicism, but excludes itself against all advance- 
ment, it becomes false and a hindrance to the healthy religious 
life. In itself, however, historical faith is a necessary moment 
in all sound development, just as much as infancy, be it in in- 
dividuals or in nations, is necessary in actual human life, and 
is not in a Manichean fashion to be condemned, because it is 
not full, ripe, manly age. The imperfect is not to be rejected 
because it is “not yet” the perfect. The imperfect is evil 
only when it remains at a stand in its imperfection. For this 
reason the presence of justifying faith must not only be recog- 
nized where it is poms unfolded, but every stage of de- 
velopment must be regarded as a stage in the development of 
justifying faith. If the disregard of historical faith not unfre- 
quently springs from a deep, though one-sided Protestant re- 
ligiousness, it has in our day especially been advanced through 
Rationalism, from the effects of which we are still suffering. 
Is religious development only to begin at the same time wit 


reflection, because only. then a sort of free papas can 


begin, then a necessary gtadium of the life of faith is overleap- 
ed, and an uncertain dactuation in religious representations is 
the inevitable consequence. Do we consider the way, which 
revelation in all its economy takes, we see that the evangelical 
history of the outpouring of the Spirit takes the p ence ; 
in the life of single individuals the fact of baptism precedes the 
spiritual consciousness of it; and so also, in the development 
of the consciousness, the tradition and the historical mode of 
appropriation precede the reflection and the deeper feeling. 
In this we do not intend to say, that the churchly creed must 
be presented to the young, in a mechanical way, as a lifeless 
history ; for the idea of development presupposes, that faith 
in every stage, must be living ; historical faith must contain 
spiritual faith as in a fruitful germ. But that this fruitful 
sadium has been wholly overlooked and left behind by the 
«present generation, is seen in the great defect in sound cate- 
chetical instruction, which is so general in our day—especially 
among the more cultivated, whose consciousness moves only 
too much in indefinite feelings, in accidental reflections, m 
mixture of philosophical and religious atomistic thoughts. But 
that this link has Tosa passed over has resulted from this, that 
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the development of faith has not been organically connected 
with baptism, that baptism has not been regarded as the true 
and proper beginning of faith. That, moreover, this over- 
leaping of the historical faith has by no means its ground in 
the substance of Protestantism, is shown by Luther’s own ex- 
ample. For he, who possessed the inwardness of faith in a 
measure which reminds us of a Paul, shows himself, that he, 
although he had become an old Doctor, still felt the daily ne- 
cessity to keep a Catechism before him. The personality of 
the great Reformer stands here as a type of the true develop- 
ment of the Church. The historical faith has, namely, not 
only validity upon the lowest stage of development, but must 
also be carried over into the higher. As long as the Church 
has not yet reached completeness, she must be conscious of the 
fact, that the measure of her subjective appropriation of Christ, 
in every given period, is only relative. Although the Church 
is the wise mother, the teacher expert in Scripture, rich in 
spiritual experience, rich in faith and knowledge, she does 
still not cease, in her relation to the word and to the ordinan- 
ces of the Lord, to regard herself asa catechumen, which must 
hold fast to that which she has received. She never forgets 
that she is richer in her objectivity than in her subjectivity, 
and that she must ever anew fall back upon the objective be- 
ginning of Christianity. 


V. THE CONFESSION OF FAITH AND CONFIRMATION. 

The general confession of faith of the Church is contained 
in the ancient Apostolical Symbol, which is held in common 
by all Christian confessions. In this confession the Church 
attests the word of God in baptism, acknowledges God as Fa- 
ther, Son, and Holy Ghost. The word and institution of the 
Lord cannot be without the witnessing Church, and for this 
reason this testimony, which the child itself is in future to 
give, must at each baptism, at least in a silent way, be presup- 
peoet, and where the Church is properly a yrs must also 

brought out in form. Assuring to the old custom this con- 
fession is made in the way of questions ; the Articles of faith 
are directed to the child in the form of questions, and are an- 
swered by the witnesses of the baptism in the name of the 
child. How can this mode of presenting the Creed in ques- 
tions, in the conception of baptism, be justified? We bring 
forward this liturgical point especially, because it has just been 
a subject of particular consideration in the Danish Church. 
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The use of the question-form cannot possibly be taken as an 
intimation that there is present in the child a freedom of choice, 
so that a yea, or a nay, on the part of a child, can here have 
place. e idea of such a freedom of choice has no founda- 
tion either in reason or authority. Is it from interest in the 
freedom of choice that it is proposed to hold fast to the ques- 
tion-form, then it would be more consistent, to defer baptism, 
until that period, when the child — properly asked, and 
when a nab choice can find place. But since this would be 
the same as ignoring infant baptism, it is plain, that the 
question-form cannot be defended from the ground of freedom 
of choice. 

In opposition to the Docetism, which is evidently contained 
in the representation of an elective subjectivity in the child, it 
would seem more correct, to direct the questions not to the 
child, but only to the witnesses of the baptism, or to change 
the question-form entirely, into the pure declarative form. 
But to this it may be objected that then the child is regarded 
as the purely dependent subject of the transaction. -But the 
child is not a negative object, but a personality begun, the 
germinating possibility to an individual self; and this moment 
must also be expressed in the form of the transaction. 

Do we now, instead of the freedom of choice, which cannot 
exist in the child, put the substantial freedom, the question- 
form appears to be that form which best accords with the sub- 
stance of baptism. What the witnesses of the baptism do in the 
name of the child, in that they desire the baptism-of the Church 
for the child, that the child in reality denies itself. For just 
as the whole race, so has the child, a substantial relation to 
Christ. It is born into the world that it may confess Christ, 
and for this reason it desires in its inward nature, to be deyel- 
oped to that faith which the universal Church confesses. Even 
when the question-form is used in the baptism of adults, it is 
not really asked whether they already have that faith which 
the Church expresses, but whether they desire to attain to this 
faith. For should the making of confession of faith on the 
part of adults before baptism, declare that they have the faith 
already, this would be manifestly baptistic. Since now, in the 
baptism of infants, the question is directed to the child imme- 
diately, it intimates thus, the presence of substantial freedom, 
of the germinating personality. It is intimated that the child 
is not merely the negative subject of the transaction, but that 
it has substantially a will in the matter. 
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From this view of the subject it would — that the ques- 
tion-form is the most . But the liturgical diversity 
which, in reference to this point, exists in Evangelical Church- 
es, does in no way affect the substance of the sacrament. The 
sacrament remains the same whether the question-form, or 
declarative form, be used; yea even when the confession of 
faith is not formally made. For the substance of baptism 
rests alone on the word and institution of the Lord; but the 
confession of faith is, according to its form, a work of the 
Church. It is only the testimony of the Church in reference 
to the word of God, and must, therefore, as testimony, not be 
confounded with the thing itself. 

To the confession of faith is joined the churchly transaction 
of Confirmation. Confirmation is an institution of the Church, 
not of the Lord himself, and is therefore not a sacramental 
transaction. It is of purely ethical nature. That faith which is 
established in the sacrament has now attained to that point, 
when it may begin in a free self-conscious way. Confirmation 
is, therefore, the personal ratification of the confession of faith, 
and gives a right to the icipation of the Lord’s Supper. 
In yer the catechumens give an —_ to the con- 
gregation of their appropriation of baptism, and the con 
tion accounts to itaelf in regard to her religious and sthieal 
productiveness in the nurture of the young. A Confirmation 
in spirit and in truth is therefore the ideal, which Christian 
nurture must ever have most directly in view. Confirmation 
is the first finished result of the efficacy of baptism through the 
medium of the efficacy of the congregation. As a work of the 
congregation, it is subject to the same relativeness as the con- 
gregation’s own life of faith, which at different times may be 
weaker or stronger. Confirmation has, therefore, at differeat 
— a different value, whereas baptism has always the same 

ue. 


tion to it. When we, as is commonly done, designate Confir- 
yi t,” the truth of 
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spread, assumes that Confirmation is, it is true, not baptism 
itself, but yet the supplement of infant baptism; that infant 
baptism is only then a proper and complete baptism when Con- 
firmation has been added to it. By this it is, in substance, 
declared that the baptism of adults is the normal baptism. 
Even Schleiermacher thinks, that infant baptism as dogma is 
not tenable, and censures the older Church fathers, because 
they have undertaken to justify it in and for itself, instead of 
justifying it upon the ground of being a church custom. He 
makes even the remarkable assertion, that in order to come 
nearer again to the institution of Christ, it would have been 
very proper, in the Reformation, to have given up infant bap- 
tism, and that we might still do it, without by so doing tearing 
ourselves loose from the fellowship of that — in which 
there was only infant ws if we only did not pronounce 
infant baptism invalid. The validity of infant baptism he then 
establishes by considering that it receives Confirmation as its 
completion, and that both these transactions, Infant Baptism 
and Confirmation, separated in time, are conceived of as joined 
together in one transaction. In accordance with this he 
thinks, it would be natural to leave it to every evangelical fam- 
ily whether they would offer their children in baptism after 
the common custom, or not until they make their profession of 
faith ; and — we a revoke the — of condemna- 
tion proaounc n ——— so far as it concerns 
shincpadhapland ties wo eegghes ae a ae ee te aml 
pared to restore church f with those of the 
~ who have baptistic views, if they will only not d in- 
id our infant baptism which is completed m Confirmation ; 
aeuped to which, according to his opinion, it ought to be 
er Oe come to an agreement.* 

e think, that such a mutual understanding between the 
Church and Baptismus would be beset with great difficulties, 
because by it, nothing less is demanded, than that the Charch 
give up its. d of infant baptism, and declare it as a mat- 
ter d y of indifference. When Schleiermacher, who 
in so many respects has t for the resuscitation of the 
churchly consciousness, and must be considered as the one 
who has restored to us the idea of a Christian community, con 


tends in this way, such and fayoring of the Baptistic 
oo to be wpe “er of his anion 
tendency, ofthe tiraied semamen which 


tal conception, 
he has adopted rather more incdnieeseney of apirie with Calvin 
* The Christian Faith, vol. H. page 423. 
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than with Luther. When it is said, that infant baptism only 
becomes a complete baptism in Confirmation, this idea rests 
= a confounding of the “substance” and the “‘ manner” 
of the sacrament, and upon a one-sided application of the prot- 
estant idea of faith, which manifested itself early in the Re- 
formed Church. The divine act, which constitutes the sub- 
stance of the sacrament, is through infant baptism executed, 
and this, whether Confirmation is added or not, is a proper 
and complete baptism. By this the churchly necessity of Con- 
firmation is by no means denied, but it is only contended that 
this necessity is of another kind, and in toto generé different 
from the necessity of Infant Baptism. Confirmation is an in- 
stitution that is necessarily to grow forth in the evangelical 
communion-life as a fruit of infant baptism, by means of the 
uctiveness of the congregation, and it has, as well for fam- 
7 as for church-life, ever carried with it an incaleulable 
essing. The Pietism of Spener has, by its zeal for catechi- 
zation, established for itself an enduring memorial. The sig- 
nificancy, however, which in an ethical point of view, belongs 
to Confirmation, rests on the objectivity of the Sacrament. 


The purer the objectivity of infant baptism is acknowledged, ° 


the greater is the significancy of ion, as the free, in- 
dependent appropriation of this objectiveness, and the yeluec 
of Confirmation is therefore conditioned by its forming a fun- 
damental antithesis to baptism. If farther it has been said, 
that baptism might appropriately be deferred until Confirma- 
tion, it is the same as in other words to say, that the - 
— life and the family-life can effect that without infant 
tism, which, according to the earlier ideas, it could only 
ect where infant baptism has gone before. In this way, how- 
ever, the Church is manifestly over-rated, and Christ is under- 
rated. Indifference in regard to infant baptism, which origi- 
nally springs from an over-rating the human liberty of the m- 
dividual, comes here to view as an over-rating of the general, 
since the Church regards the infant world as merely an ap- 
pendage to itself, without admitting the substantial indepen- 
dence of the children. The respect, however, for the 
substance of personality in the child, for the individual worth 
of the new-born being, manifests itself in this, that its right 
ee mm way ly 


central as the community itself. The Christian community must 
ackno that it cannot itself be to the child what it needs ; 
the cannot merely desire to make the children par- 


takers of herself, but must know them to be partakers of that 
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which is more, higher, better than it is itself, of the election 
of Curist in baptism. Hence the whole catechetical instruc- 
tion with a view to Confirmation assumes a different tone, when 
it is conducted with baptized catechumens, from what it does 
with such as are not baptized. For while the unbaptized cate- 
chumens are first to be led to Christ, the baptized ones are on- 
ly to be established in Christ, as they are already appropriated 
by him. It is, therefore, an error when baptized candidates for 
Confirmation, are wholly —e — ae without 
looking also back upon the holy act, which at the beginnin 
of thelr lives was easuatel with. them—when the central - 
tive to faith, if I may so express myself, the religious argu- 
mentum ad hominem, which may be developed out of this act, 
is not adequately used. Does any one reply to this, that the 
children of the Christian Church are Christ's own, whether 
the outward act is accomplished or not; then it is only too 
plain that in the minds of such the Church-constituting act of 
Christ is under-rated, and the sacrament is regarded as a mere 
emblem. Is it said by such, that the sacrament is not 

as emblem by them, but that the gifts of Christ cannot be used 


* by children before they can receive these in faith; then this 


rests only upon a confounding of baptism and the Lord’s Sup- 
per; for, of the latter sacrament, to which Confirmation opens 
the door, it is certainly true, that it presupposes self-conscious 
faith: but this is not true of baptism. 

The same confounding of baptism and Confirmation, which is 
still pretty general inside of the Church, lies at the foundation 
of sectarian opposition to the Church, and just on this ¢écount 
is this a false opposition. This opposition to the Church, has 
undoubtedly a certain kind of right on its side, inasmuch as 
there exists among a large number of members of the Church, 
a sharp contradiction between faith and baptism. If now this 
opposition would confine itself to the assertion that many mem- 
bers of the Church need a new Confirmation, instead of con- 
tending that the whole Church needs a new baptism, then the 
assertion (not literally, but in spirit) would contain a reason- 
able sense. For then it would express, that the proper appro- 
priation of baptism has with many not taken place ; and they 
would make the demand of the Church, that she should exert 
a reforming power in order to make this neglect and de- 
ficiency. At all times Judaism and Paganism bestir them- 
selves inside of the Church. That which exists before Chris- 
tianity is repeated in Christianity itself, and although it can 
attain to no historical objectivity, it nevertheless repeats itself 
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psychologically in the thinking of individuals. This is true 
in an eminent degree in our time. If Paganism consists in 
this, that the universe is taken for God, that world-powers are 
resorted to and ased in Cultus, it will not seem impossible to a 
psychological observation, that we should be able to trace in 
our time the whole cycle of Pagan religious systems, from Feti- 
chism, which cultivates earthly “things’’ and makes divini- 
ties of materials and industrial interests, on to the religion of 
science and philosophy, in which not the things, ut the 
thoughts, the “ideas” are worshipped. It would be interest- 
ing, should any one undertake it, to trace at length the hea- 
thenish reflection, this reappearance of all mythology in the new 
sphere of culture, as well in the life of nations as of individ- 
uals. Mythologies are the necessary expression of the reli- 
gion of the natural man; and, as human nature is ever the 
same, and no man can exist without some religion, those indi- 
viduals in Christendom, who do not hold to the religion of rey- 
elation, must naturally reproduce some pagan type of religion. 
What kind of heathen images of divinity will arise in their 
consciousness, depends upon the original natural diversity of 
individuals and nations; and here the important difference 
between the low barbarian, and the more exalted paganism 
manifests itself. The reappearance of heathenism has, in our 
time, become so strong, that it is not strange that many Chris- 
tians think the ancient heathen worldtis risen again, that entire 
Christendom is only to be regarded as a heathen mass, in 
which the old idols are still reigning. Hence also there are 
not wanting those who, after the example of the Apostles, de- 
sire to travel about and preach the Gospel to these heathen, 
and seek, in the midst of Christendom, to preach missionary 
sermons, and introduce mission-baptism. But just here it is 
evident that the sect-spirit suffers itself to be deceived by ap- 
pearances. It sees not the baptized psyche, through the hea- 
then larva. The fact, that the spirit of infant baptism in its 
quiet, unseen movements, is more powerful than the stormy 
spirits of the world, is hidden te the sect-spirit. The sect- 
spirit manifests itself here as Judaism, repeating itself in the 
hurch, which, in its-particularity, cannot discover the pure 

iam in that which surrounds it. That Christian obser- 
vation, which looks at things with the eye of love—and it is 
only love that has the true keenness and delicacy of percep- 
tion—does not conceal to itself those heathen phenomena 
which ot be explained away; but in the individuals, in 
which these manifest themselves, it perceives at once the re- 
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pressed Christian features, the traces of the new creation of 
Christianity, which ean be restained in its development, but 
from whose influence no one can entirely withdraw. It ~d 
ceives and acknowl that it is here, aed baptism, but Con- 
firmation which is at fault. And here the point of view pre- 
sent» itself which the Church has to a great extent lost, but 
from which the great mass of individuals must be con 
The Church dare ow them up, since she ee make 
me of an r-rating of baptism ; but she must go 
S them as catechumens, as such as either through 
a foul of the Church, have not been truly enlightened, or as 
such as have rendered themselves, in reference to the Church, 
minors ; and who are thus, in every case, to be regarded as 
standing upon UNCONFIRMED ground. The Church must, there- 
fore, in the case of these, continue its catechetical activi- 
rs which, however, receives a more universal character. 
ibinigue alepeaneciteiritas are in @ re- 
ee minors, are nevertheless of age in worldly edu- 
and many have by reflection of science 
er » led away — faith, the catechetical zeal and rome i 
which we are here contemplating, must, to a great extent, 
active by means of Christian science and literature. In this 
respect our time presents a point of similarity to churchly an- 
tiquity, when adults were brought over to Christianity, after 
the time of inspiration and immediate revivals has passed by. 
For, as a great number of those who desired to be taken up 
into the Church, came out of a developed and refined sphere 
of culture, and many of these catechumens had a philosophical 
education, yea stood upon the very height of ethnical intelli- 
gence, it was necessary that they should also, in the way of 
reflection, be first persuaded of the unsatisfactoriness of the 
pre-christian stand-point, and be led, from their heathen knowl- 
iow to that point iene they feel themselves to know n . 
a state of mind which must be found with him who ’ 
through baptism, become a member of the Church. Cateehi- 
zation had, therefore, in various respects, to assume the charac- 
ter of scientific apologetic. It is iain of itself, that we dare 
not overlook the essential difference between. unbaptized and 
baptized catechumens, between the God-forsaken world of cul- 
ture, which those have left, and that world of culture ennobled 
7 ay Chureh to which these belong ; on which account, also, 
Christian Apologetic of the present time, must assume an- 
other, and an essentially different character. H. H. 
Lancaster, Pa. 
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Azr. VL—SHORT NOTICES. 
A Laconic MANEAS AND Brier ReMaRKER, containing over a thou- 
arranged. By 


oot ores. ae a eee 


A @oop book of laconics fe certainly a desideratum in the English 
language. ee Seana nee Seas 
tant pithy sayings and sentiments, which have been uttered on 
subjects, by the most distinguished men of every age and nation. To 
accomplish this, is certainly no unimportant or easy task. It requires 
a knowledge of various and an intimate acquaintance with 
the Mnntene of the past as well as of the present. Great care and an 
accurate Rasieaten also must be exercised in the selection and ar- 
ment of the matter, that may present itself from various quarters. 
If sentiments of a doubtful character should be admitted, it band on 
the whole work, and defeat mole = em 
Yomarks themselves be too protracted will rob them of the very 
they are intended to assume, and not only make the use of 
pagar lesome, but also, by means of the great amount of 
they necessarily ocoupy, push out much im t matter that 
otherwise be inserted. hat is looked for goth othe oy natn 
all cases, mach should be expressed in a very few words. 
That the work of Mr. sopeel wo ays, ‘tareaigt ant as that just 
to say. Its arrangement 
te erainly at happy omsived tga eves rm vast amount 
of most excellent aphorisms, some of whieh apt tp mane « ly ex- 


is undoubtedly & very high poem e| It strikes us, however, 
that the work is defective in several respects. In the first , the 


A compart beeps pitpartion ot Gas racks $29 Mh plied by the 
salle If. TAS seer ae scloted ee 
witdecs, or soot works so would ba tdi thin the reach of almost 
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posed to revise, remodel and improve his present effort, by availing 
himself of the vast variety of sources of material to which he ean, by 
putting himself to some trouble, access, we have no doubt but 
oat wt will — a ws oe fully meet the wants of eo ‘ 
His Seripture Manual lesery ned pularity and an 
extensive circulation ; and a similar reonlt as tesco be ex- 
pected in the case of such an edition of his Laconic Manual as that 
just suggested. F. 
A TrEatisE oN Brsiica Criticism, exh a Systematic View 
of that Science. md Samuel Davidson, D. D., of the University 
yy Naaad LL. D. Gould & Lola, Boston. 2 vols. pp. 


Our English literature, it must be admitted, has been somewhat mea- 
gre in the department of Bibli¢al Criticism. A work of a truly scien- 
tific cast, such as is desirable to place into the hands of ministers of the 
Seebeniad, Capetners Seeewany ae Sete OS a 

it is known, a ven attention to ent 
mmo and - eee heme are truly valuable ia che ent 
ical student of Bible ndvtapptdiibtng to Sek ta thocoanioeies 
a ee er eee Sennen Canes account for 

lish reader. Dr. Davidson is an eminent biblical scholar, and 
shore salt ester ish tho amas: ini Me dnperenand fu the 


mut be roped ow valuble and ecole contin othe de 
partment of Biblical Criticism. I+ is doubtless destined to become a 
text book in our theological seminaries generally. F. 


Datty Brats Intusrrations : Being original woniee for a Year, 
on Subjects from Sacred History, Biogra » Geography, Ants- 


ities, and ’ ae 
iare John Kitto; D. pokey 8. A., Editor of the“ Pictorial Bible,” 
“ The Lf and a een 3x gly &c. hc. Evening Series. 


15 Shopock, ved, & C., Chambersburg, Pa. pp. 433. 


po Reh le ecole ee ee eaahs ands Paseee eee 

know of their contents within the reach of ordinary scholars. 
works of this kind, we know of none more truly valuable 

than are. aoe hove pansnninn vans magenal Te. Kitto. His il- 

lustrations of the and events of the Bible are drawn with a 

masterly hand. are exceedingly whilst, at the same 

time, they are ably adapted to impart instruction. The 


E 
4 


present volume i the third of a series, to complete 
volume will be required. It embraces all the i 
nected with the life of is bith this 1 


t 
; 











